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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


А.Н. = Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Агу. = Атуап. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. = contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr ца ог editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Ег. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
МТ = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal.=Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. ВЕ. = Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. =Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitic. 
Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. =Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
"Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Јоз = Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg = Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 К=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Нар = Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth = Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus — Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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ПІ. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin =. Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et vom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
1. 1870 (21892), 11. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. и. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitie Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTÀ = American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

АЕ = Anthropological be 

АЕТ = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Гата, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? = Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber= Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson=Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beitrüge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH > Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

ВЕ = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antlıropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG = Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE = Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS = Cults of the Greck States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

СТС = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL = Согриз inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of КАТ; sce below]. 

СР = Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB = Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP = Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ЕхрТ = Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL-PFolklore. 

FLJ Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA=Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Göttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

НИВ = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

ГА = Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAO0S = Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

ГР = Journal des Débats. 

JDTh = Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

ГН = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

РТА = Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

ГЕВ = Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

ОТЈС = О1а Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

РА05= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


für Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

РЕ = Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE = Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

РВА Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue а Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realeneyclopädie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

БЕЈ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

ЕН В= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM =Revue du monde musulman. 

EN = Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP=Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

ETP = Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG И =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

ВИА И -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES -'Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ТАТ = Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

Т, GT = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA = Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für асур. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP = Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE = Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

2РАР = зц für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 


ANIMISM 
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ville de Se ІгАір1е, 1841; P. Vial, Les Lolos, Shanghal, 
1898; J. N. W. de Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Götter 
der Griechen, Leyden, 1908; W. Wackernage Kleinere 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1872-74 ; A. Wahlen, Mæurs, usages ct cou- 
tumes de tous les peuples, Brussele, 1843-44; C. A. Waickenaer, 
Histoire générale des voyages, Paris, 1826-31 ; Waling Dykstra, 
Uit Frieslands Volksleven, Leeuwarden, 1892-96; R. Walpole, 
Memoirs relating to Turkey, Lond. 1817 ; W. Ward, View of the 
Hist. Lit. and Religion of the Hindus, Madras, 1863; C. 
Waterton, Wanderings in S. America, Lond. 1882 ; C. Wein- 
hold, Aitnordisches Leben, Berlin, 1866; Prinz zu Wied, Reise 
nach Brasilien, Frankfurt, 1821; F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem 
innern u. äusseren Leben der Ehsten, St. Petersburg, 1870 ; E. 
Wigstroem, Sagor af Afventyr, Stockholm, 1884; С. A. Wilken, 
Het Animisme bij den Volken van den indischen Archipel, Ley- 
den, 1885; J. Williams, Missionary Enterprises in the South. 
Sea Islands, Lond. 1887; Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom 3, 
Lond. 1875; J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, Lond. 1856; T. 
Winterbottom, Native Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone, Lond. 1803; Н. v. Wlislocki, Volksglaube wu. Volksbrauch 
der Siebenbürger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893; J. Е. L. Woeste, Volk- 
süberlieferungen in der Grafschaft Mark, Iserlohn, 1848; J. W. 
Wolf, Beiträge zur deutschen Mythologie, Göttingen, 1852-57 ; 
ү. Wood, ew England's Prospect, Lond. 1634; D. C. Wor- 
cester, Phillipine Islands, N. York, 1808; D. Wright, History 
of Nepäl, Camhridge, 1877; C. Е, A. Wuttke, Deutscher 
Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart’, Berlin, 1900; E. Young, King- 
dom of the Yellow Robe, Lond. 1898. 

IL PERIODICALS, ETC.—Account of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Lond. 1819; Alemannia, Bonn, 1872; Ail- 
gsmeina Missionszeitachrift, Gütersloh, 1878, etc.; American 
Anthropologist, Washington, 1888, etc. ; American Review, N. 
York, 1845, etc.; Am Urdsbrunnen, Hamburg, 1886-89; Am 
Urquell, Lunden, 1890-96 ; Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, Lyone, 1826, etc. ; Annales de la Société d'Emulation pour 
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ANIMISM. — Definition and Scope. —In the 
language of philosophy, Animism is the doctrine 
which places the source of mental and even physical 
life in an energy independent of or at least distinct 
from the body. From the point of view of the 
history of religions, the term is taken, in & wider 
sense, to denote the belief in the existence of 
spiritual beings, some attached to bodies of which 
t ey constitute the real personality (souls), others 
without necessary connexion with a determinate 
body (spirits). or convenience in treating the 
subject, it will be of advantage to study Animism 
separately under the following three forms :—(i.) 

orship of the souls of men and animals, mani- 
festing itself above all as worship of the dead 
(Necrotatry) ; (ii.) worship of spiritual beings who 
are not associated in a permanent way with certain 
bodies or objects (Spiritism) ; (111.) worship of spirit- 
ual beings who direct the permanent or periodically 
recurring phenomena of nature (Naturism). 

Animism in the sense just stated represents an 
attempt to explain in a rational way all the facts 
of the Universe. It is the religion and the philo- 
sophy of all non-civilized peoples. It predominates 
at the commencement of all the historical forms of 
worship. Finally, it still shows itself, in its com- 
plete N among thesurvivals of folk-lore. 

In all probability, from the moment when man 
began to inquire into the cause of phenomena, 
external or internal, he thought to find it in the 
only source of activity with which he was di- 
rectly acquainted, namely, an act of will. Objects 
wh moved, or which he believed capable of 
moving, gave him the impression either of bodies 
set in motion by hidden beings, or of bodies en- 
dowed, like himself, with will and personality. 
Our languages bear witness to a mental condition 
in which those who created them attributed life, 
personality, and sex to the forces of nature.* 

The imaginary personalities that controlled the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the waters, 
etc., were not thought of separately from their 


* A similar conception is found at the present day among non- 
civilized peoples. ‘The Ashivie or Zunis, writes Mr. Frank 
Onehing, ‘suppose the sun, moon and stars, the sky, earth and 
eea, in all their phenomena and elements, and all inanimate 
objects as well as plants, animals and men, to helong to one 
great eystem of all-conscious and inter-related life, in which the 
degrees of relationship seem to he determined largely, if not 
wholly, by the degrees of resemhlance' (PBE, Smithsonian 
Institution, vol. ii. [1883] p. 9). Again, Sir E. im Thurn relatea 
that the natives of Guiana look npon men and animals, the 
beavenly hodies, atmospherical phenomena, and inanimate 
objects, all as beings of the same nature, alike composed of a 
eoul and a body, and differing only in the extent of their 
powers (JAT, vol. xi. p. 377). 
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visible garb, any more than the personality of & 
man was conceived of apart from his body. But 


it cannot have been long before a new infer- 
ence made its presence felt. The experience of 
dreams led men to the conclusion that their ego 
was different from their body, that it could separate 
itself from the latter—temporarily during sleep, 
finally at death—and yet continue to exist. Thus 
& native of Australia, being asked by a traveller 
whether he believed that his yambo could quit his 
body, replied: ‘It must be so; for, when I sleep, I 
go to distant places, I see distant people, I even 
see and speak with those that are I > (Howitt, 
‘On some Australian Beliefs? in JAI, vol. xiii. 
[1884] p. 189). 

i. Necrolatry.—It will of course be understood 
that, in employing the terms ‘soul,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ per- 
sonality, we do not mean to attribute to savages 
any notion of immaterial entities, such as is arrived 
at by making abstraction successively of all the 
properties of matter except force. The soul is to 
them simply a being of a more subtle essence, 
generally invisible but not always intangible, sub- 
ect in à certain measure to all the limitations of 

uman beings, but endowed at the same time with 
mysterious faculties. 
itherto no people has been met with which 
does not believe in the existence and the survival 
of human souls, which does not admit the possi- 
bility of their intervention in the affairs of the 
living, and which does not seek to enter into re- 
lations with them by processes which are every- 
where closely analogous—either by offering to them 
anything of which they were fond during their 
lifetime, or by applying to them the methods re- 
sorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to con- 
trol superhuman powers. The assertions of some 
authors to a contrary effect are due to incomplete 
observation, hasty generalization, or misunder- 
standing of the sense of the terms employed. 

The souls of living beings are generally be- 
lieved to be the pale and vague image of the body 
itself.* It is the double, as it appears in dreams. 
Sometimes the soul is assimilated to the shadow 
cast by the body (‘the shades’ of poetical lan- 
guage), or to its reflexion in water. At other 
times we find it confounded with the breath (Lat. 
anima, Gr. vepos, Skr. práma, Heb. réah= 
‘breath,’ * wind"), or with the beats of the heart 
and the pulse. Again it may have a special form 
attributed to it, borrowed from living heings or 
what are viewed as such : birds, serpents, insects, 
ignes fatui, meteors, wreaths of vapour, etc. 

here are peoples who imagine that man pos- 
ET a plurality of souls, each with its distinct 
róle. 

Souls, it is supposed, may feel the counter- 
stroke of wounds inflieted upon the body or of 
diseases which attack it. Again, the same body 
may become successively the seat of & number of 
souls, and, conversely, the same soul may inhabit 
in turn various bodies. Hence the magical pro- 
cesses, not uncommon among non-civilized peoples, 
whereby it is sought to replace the original soul 
by a superior one; and the custom, observed 
amongst the most diverse races, of putting to 
death, the moment he shows the first signs of 
mental or physical decrepitude, the personage— 
sorcerer, Puer or king—whom it concerns the 
tribe to preserve in the full possession of his 
faculties. In this way his soul is thought to pass 
yet unimpaired into the body of his successor. 

What becomes of the double after death? In 

* The emperor Hadrian, when dying, gave a definition of his 
soul which well expresses this notion : 

* Animula vagula, hiandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis.' 
(Elius Spartianus, *Adrianus, с. xv., in Seriptores Historie 
Auguste). 


general it is supposed to continue to haunt the 
corpse as long as any part of it remains, or to 
frequent the vicinity of the tomb, At times the 
notion of survival is limited to the more or less 
vivid recollection retained of the deceased. 

* Ask the negro,’ writes Du Chaillu (T'ES i. 308), ‘ where is the 
spirit of his great-grandfather, he says he does not know ; it is 
done. Ask him about the spirits of his father or hrother who 
died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror.’ 

At the end ofa certain period, or as the result of 
certain rites, the soul, as is sometimes held, re- 
incarnates itself; or, more frequently, it is be- 
lieved to take its departure to another world— 
situated under ground, beyond the sea, on the 
summit of a mountain, above the vault of heaven, 
in the stars, ete. There it leads a vague, colour- 
less, miserable existence (this is the peculiar quality 
of subterranean abodes, Sheol or Hades); or, it 
may be, an existence moulded more or less closely 
upon the earthly life, each shade retaining his 
rank and his circumstances. 

But, even upon this hypothesis of another 
abode, the soul is still supposed to intervene in 
the affairs of the living, especially when the de- 
ceased wishes to do a good turn to his descendants 
or to take vengeance upon his enemies. Hence 
the importance assumed by Ancestor-worship, a 
Beate which has played so large a part, as has 

een shown by Herbert Spencer, in the consolida- 
tion of families and tribes. This cult has its 
origin at once in the fear of ghosts, in filial affec- 
tion, and in the desire to preserve for the famil 
the benefits of paternal protection. Once it is ad- 
mitted that death does not interrupt the relations 
between men, it is logical to suppose that a father 
after his decease will retain a prejudice in favour 
of his descendants, and will seek to add to their 
welfare and to protect them against dangers at 
home or abroad. The children, for their part, in 
order to preserve his favour, will have to continue 
to show him the consideration he demanded in his 
lifetime ; they must also maintain the organiza- 
tion of the family and assure the permanence of 
the home, so that this cult may never be inter- 
rupted. 

y the side of ancestors, and at times above 
them, a place comes to be taken by the manes 
of illustrious personages who have profoundly 
impressed the popular imagination—chiefs, sor- 
cerers, conquerors, heroes, legislators, &nd reputed 
founders of the tribe or the city. 

The worship of ancestors sometimes includes the 
belief that all the members of a tribe are descended 
from some individual who is held to have possessed 
the form of an animal or, more rarely, of a plant. 
This involves eertain relations of consanguinity 
with all the representatives of this species. See 
ToTEMISM. 

The notion that the lot of souls in the future 
life is regulated by their conduct in the present 
life belongs to a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of religious ideas. Its appearance and 
development can be traced in the majority of his- 
torical religions. The first stage is to accept the 
principle that souls have awarded to them a better 
or worse existence according as they have or have 
not, during their sojourn on earth, deserved the 
favour of the superhuman powers. The last stage 
is reached when it is supposed that, upon the 
analogy of what happens in well ordered societies, 
the lot of the soul is made the subject of a formally 
conducted process of judgment, where good and evil 
actions are weighed. The favourite titles to future 
happiness are at first services rendered to the gods, 
pious actions, sacrifices ; afterwards they are ser- 
vices rendered to the community which it is the 
aim of the gods to protect. Thus the theory of 
retribution finds room by the side of the Ee 
continuation, and probably succeeds to it. But 
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even this method of regulating the destiny of souls 
after death does not exclude such an eventuality 
as their temporary return to earth and entrance 
into relations with the living. 

ii. Spiritism.—Once a start has been made by 
attributing to all living heings, and even to a great 
many inanimate objects, a mental equipment which 
differs from a man's own merely in the degree of 
activity and power, it is & logical inference that 
souls may, in their turn, separate themselves tem- 
porarily from their bodies, and, if the latter be dis- 
solved, may survivethem. These souls assume, asa 
rule, the physiognomy of a double, or a form appro- 
priate to their function, but always chosen so as 
to imply movement and life. Moreover, at this 
stage of intellectual development, man will cherish 
a belief in the existence, as independent agents, of 
a multitude of analogous souls proceeding from 
beings and objects which he has not known. These 
souls, from the very circumstance that they have 
lost their connexion with particular bodies, acquire 
a fitness for assuming all aspects and performing 
all offices. 

Such is the origin of spirits, to whose agency are 
finally attributed all phenomena which men can 
neither explain by natural causes nor set down to 
the account of some superhuman being with 
functions exactly defined. The most benighted 
savages, even when they have no idea of the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural, per- 
ceive quite clearly that certain events are due to 
causes whose connexion is self-evident. They did 
not need to wait till a Newton came to reveal the 
law of gravitation, in order to convince themselves 
that, if an apple detached from a tree falls to the 
ground, there is nothing in this phenomenon but 
what is natural and capable of being foreseen. But 
everything that strikes them as unusual and un- 
expected—and this category includes the great 
majority of phenomena—seems to them due to the 
action of invisible powers acting through mys- 
terious processes. These powers bear, amongst 
all non-civilized peoples, a generic name which 
corresponds in their respective languages to our 
term ‘spirits.’ 

The disembodied spirits may introduce them- 
selves into any body whatsoever. When they 
invade the body of a man, they take the place of 
his personality, or at least introduce disorders ; to 
them are attributed the phenomena of possession, 
inspiration, second sight, intoxication, disease. 

non-civilized peoples without exception ascribe 
diseases either to the entrance of a spirit into 
the body, or to wounds inflicted by a spirit from 
outside, or to the removal of the soul by a mal- 
evolent spirit. When spirits penetrate into a 
material object, they make it the vehicle or the 
organ of their own personality, and thus transform 
it into a fetish. The fetish differs from the 
amulet (or the talisman) in that the latter owes 
its efficacy to & property transmitted from with- 
out, whereas the fetish itself always owes its 
virtue to the presence of a spirit lodged within. 

When one begins to introduce something like 
order amongst the superhuman powers, spirits are 
grouped in classes according to the sphere which 
they inhabit or the function which they discharge. 
Thus we have spirits of the air, of the under world, 
of the waters, of fire, of plants, of flocks, etc. 
The physical form bunten to them is generally 
one borrowed from living animate beings, but 
enriched with fantastic features. 

iii. Naturism. — The souls of natural objects 
endowed with the charaeter of permanence or of 
periodicity (such as the sky, the earth, the heavenly 

odies, the elements, vegetation, ete.) often tend 
to assume a special importance. They are, none 
the less, regarded as distinct from their visible garb, 





and likewise have a proper physical form assigned 
to them, which is ordinarily the human form or 
that of one of the higher animals. The genii so 
conceived of may temporarily leave their domain 
and even intervene in a numher of affairs that have 
no connexion with their original function. They 
thus tend to encroach upon the sphere of the souls of 
ancestors and upon that of ordinary spirits. When 
we look at them from another side, we note that, 
while the majority of spirits are regarded as mal- 
evolent, and are dreaded and treated accordingly, 
the genii of Nature are sometimes ill-omened and 
at other times propitious, like the phenomena over 
which they preside ; and hence they tend to awake 
in their worshippers a mingled sentiment of fear 
and of affection, corresponding to this double 
aspect of their nature. We frequently note a 
disposition to exaggerate their benevolent side, 
and, above all, their power by the use of flatteries, 
unconscious or deliberate, which in the end are 
brought forward as the expression of the truth. 
Certain genii tend thus to outstrip the other super- 
human powers, and to become man’s allies in his 
conflict with the hostile forces of Nature. 

'To the above differentiation in the conception of 
souls there corresponds a certain variety in the 
forms of cult. Propitiatory acts—sacrifice, prayer, 
homage—predominate in the relations with the 
higher rank of the Divine Powers ; on the other 
hand, it is acts of conjuration—evocation, incanta- 
tion, exoreism—that are employed by preference 
when spirits have to be dealt with. This explains 
why magie is the ordinary companion of Spiritism. 
Where the evolution of religion has developed 
neither veneration for the forces of Nature nor the 
worship of Ancestors, the cult consists almost 
exclusively—as we see in the case of the negroes, 
the Australians, the natives of Siberia and South 
America, etc.—of processes intended to avert or to 
subjugate the superhuman powers. Among these 
peoples the conception of the world as a domain 
abandoned to the caprices of arbitrary and 
malevolent wills makes of religion a reign of terror, 
weighing constantly upon the life of the savage, and 
barring all progress. On the other hand, where 
Animism develops into polytheism, it may be viewed 
as a first stage in that evolution which leads to 
making the Divine Power the supreme agent who 
seeks order in nature and the Ps of humanity. 

[The subject will be more fully dealt with under 
SOUL and SPIRIT). 
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GOBLET D'ALVIELLA. 

ANNAM (Popular Religion).—A characteristic 
of the Annamese is the multiplicity and variety of 
their cults. Influenced more by tradition than by 
conviction, they are only indifferently versed in the 
three great religions of foreign origin that prevail 
in their country—Chinese Buddhism (Phat gido), 
which is celebrated in the pagoda (chùa); Con- 
fucianism (Nho gido), in the temples of the edu- 
cated (vdn miču, vein chi); and Taoism (Тло tinh, 
tho’ các ba), in the palace (phu den). These are 
official cults, practised especially by the upper 
classes and the learned. 

So also the cult of the Sky and the Earth, which 
allows no other celebrant than the sovereign, and 
the cult of the ruling Emperor receive from the 
Annamese only subordinate veneration. We shall 
not describe these culis, which are all of Chinese 
importation, but refer the reader to art. CHINA. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM.— Generally, and 
perhaps always in the past, man has believed that 
there are powers other and greater than he. He 
has felt it not only desirable, but possible, to enter 
into communication with them; that is to say, 
he has taken it as a fact that they can understand 
him when he addresses himself to them; that 
he ean more or less understand them; that he 
can win their sympathy and assistance, if he sets 
about doing so in the right way. Further, he 
has believed at some times that these powers 
possess the shape of man; at other times, that 
their shape is that of beasts or of plants ; at others, 
that they are visible in and as the sun, moon, or 
stars, or audible in the storm, the earthquake, or 
the rustling of leaves. That deities have been 
supposed in all stages of human development, from 
that of the Fuegians to that of the ancient Greeks, 
to possess human form is a truth which needs 
neither demonstration nor illustration. Indeed, 
Xenophanes (frag. 17, ed. Bergk) even went to the 
length, whether in jest or earnest, of supposin 
that cattle, lions, and horses, were they able, Sarik, 
make the gods in their own likeness. It is also 
obvious that deities originally theriomorphic tended 
to become anthropomorphic: the Egyptian gods 
which have gained human bodies and limbs, bnt 
retained their animal heads, are an obvious in- 
stance of this tendency. And the human form 
given by Greek sculptors to Helios suffices to show 
that nature powers, if not originally eonceived in 
human form, tend eventually to take it. 

т. Physical anthropomorphism. — The belief, 
then, that deities have bodies and limbs like those 
of men is a belief which has had a beginning and an 
end. Religion has survived its disappearance; and 
though it is impossible to prove that before its 
appearance religion was, it is in the same way 
impossible to prove that religion then was not. 
We may therefore reasonably be influenced by the 
fact that though theriomorphie deities become an- 
thropomorphie, as in Egypt, the reverse process 
never takes place; anthropomorphism is in some 
cases preceded by theriomorphism, but theriomor- 
ue is never generated out of anthropomorphism. 

e may then, perhaps, assume that there was a 
pre-anthropomorphie stage in the history of re- 





ligion. But if we make that assumption, we can do 
so only by limiting the term * anthropomorphism ' 
to the sense in which it means that deities have 
bodies and limbs like those of men, and by exelud- 
ing from the content of the term the sense in which 
it implies that deities have thoughts, emotions, and 
wills like those of men, though transcending them. 
Further, it may be said that to limit the meaning 
of the term to the first of the two senses which 
may be put upon it is to break, or rather to ignore, 
the continuity which is characteristic of—indeed, 
essential to—evolution in all its forms, whether 
evolution of religion or of anything else ; whereas, 
by including in the meaning of the term the second 
sense as well as the first, we are enabled to grasp 
the principle which underlies and runs through the 
whole evolution of the idea of God. 

2, Psychical anthropomorphism. — From this 
point of view, then, man has always ascribed, and 
oes now ascribe, to Deity thought, emotion, and 
will. He may originally have worshipped animals, 
or even stocks and stones, as the fetish-worshipper 
does ; butif he did so, it was because he ne to 
those objects thought, emotion, and will; and the 
characteristics so ascribed were none the lesshuman 
because they were ascribed to the deity in a tran- 
scendent degree. In the second stage of this 
evolution, not only did aniconic objects of worship 
become iconic, not only did pictures and statues of 
the gods in human form supplement, and more or 
less drive ont, the stocks and stones which were 
the object of the older cult, but the very concep- 
tion of the god, as it existed in the mind of the 
worshipper, became more and more definitely 
human—and did not in the process become more 
divine, as the example of Ares and Aphrodite in 
Homer will show. The third stage in the process 
of evolution is reached when religion comes to 
denonnce the idea that the deity has a body or 
limbs like a man or an animal; but though religion 
in this stage becomes iconoclastic, and ceases to 
be anthropomorphic in the narrower of the two 
senses of the word, it continues to believe, in this 
stage as in the previous stages, in a personal deity. 
In this stage of evolution the same impulse that 
leads religious minds to deny that the deity can he 
conceived, or ought to be portrayed, as possessing 
bodily form, also leads to the conclusion that some 
human virtues cannot be ascribed to a deity: thus 
it would be degrading, if it were not unmeaning, 
to ascribe to deity the temperance or the courage 
which Ares ought to have possessed—the reason 
being that those qualities, and others of the same 
kind, imply defects which have to be overcome in 
the persons of whom they are predicated ; and such 
defects are ex hypothesi excluded from the concept 
of a perfect being. This line of argument may, 
however, be continued, apparently in the same 
direction, until it brings us to a fourth stage in the 
evolution of the idea of God. It was, indeed, so 
continued in one of the arguments considered in 
Cicero’s de Natura Deorum (iii. 15), where it is 
argued that knowledge of good and evil cannot be 
ascribed to a good God, ‘for he who can do no evil 
requires no such knowledge’; and in the same 
way reason cannot be ascribed to Him—‘shall we 
assign reason which makes dark things plain? 
Bnt to a god nothing can be dark.’ In modern 
times the same feeling finds expression in the 
doctrine that the cause of all things is the Un- 
knowable, to which we are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing thought, emotion, or will. If we seek so to 
ascribe them, we land ourselves in self-contradiction. 
In the interests of clear thinking, therefore, we must 
abstain from so ascribing them. Power, indeed, 
must be assigned to this Unknowable cause—but 
not personality. The anthropomorphism which has 
characterized religion from the beginning charac 
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terizes it to the end. In the progress of human 
tkought, anthropomorphism tends gradually to be 
sloughed off; at first, indeed, the tendeney is to 
provide the gods more and more definitely and 
precisely with human limbs and bodies; but that 
tendency is eventually defeated by its own realiza- 
kon Swen fully realized, it becomes intolerable, 
asit was to Plato, and then is doomed. Next, the 
tendeney is for religion to insist on investing the 
deity with the mental and moral qualities of man ; 
and that tendency too—on this theory—eventually 
reveals its own inner and essential self-contra- 
dictions. When this, like the previous form of 
anthropomorphism, comes to be felt untenable and 
intolerable, religion, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, becomes impossible. 

3. Origin of anthropomorphism. — Looked at 
from the point of view of evolution, the fate of 
the belief in anthropomorphism was determined 
from the beginning. If it is seen in the end to 
be logically incoherent and impossible, it is so 
because it has carried within itself the seed of its 
own destruction from the very beginning. We 
have only, it is argued, tó consider its origin in 
order to see its want of validity. The tendency 
to personify objects is exhibited by children—and 
even by animals—at play. Such personification, 
indeed, in the case of both children and dogs, may 
be involuntary and a source of terror; and the 
terror may be removed when the object удо. 
fied is sbown not to be a living thing. The same 
tendeney is shown by the African negro, who, 
starting out on some business, happens to have 
his attention arrested by some object, say a bright 
ww and, immediately associating it with the 

usiness he is engaged on, picks it up as a fetish, 
regarding it as a personality which has the power, 
if properly treated, of understanding what he 
wants and of giving him assistance. The same 
tendency to personify objects and to associate 
them with the fortunes of the man who discovers 
their personality, will account for the fact that an 
object thus personified by the father of a family 
or the most influential member of a clan comes to 
receive the worship of the whole family or clan, 
and thus becomes not a personal fetish but a 
family god or a tribal god; and may possihl 
survive and eventually become a national god. 
But the African negro may find out that he gets 
no assistance from the object he picked up; and 
then, though he may cast it away as not being 
really a fetish, still be usually en it, even 
though he pays it no worship, because it may 

erhaps after all turn out to be an operative 
etish. In the same way, amongst the African 
negroes and elsewhere, we find traces of gods 
who, though the names and the memory of them 
linger on, receive no worship, because they are no 
longer believed to do good or evil. The belief in 
such gods, and in such fetishes, evidently has a 
lessening degree of validity ; or perhaps 1t never 
was really valid at all—its want of validity has 
merely grown more and more patent. That is to 
say, the origin, as well as the history, of the belief 
shows that it has no validity; the tendeney to 
personify objeets— whether objects of sense or 
objects of thougkt— which is found in animals and 
children as well as in savages, is the origin of 
anthropomorphism, which is puerile therefore in 
character as well as in origin. The evolution of 
the idea of God, on this argument, is simply the 
process by which a childish error is developed 
slowly to its fullest extent, and now that its in- 
herent inconsistencies and self-contradictions are 
coming to be fully recognized, is being cast off. 
It is a case in which the psychological * projection 
of the self’ into tbe sm is made the basis of an 
attempt to explain all things, and is ultimately 


found to afford no explanation which is satisfactory, 
morally or intellectually, of the not-self. 

4. The method of science. —From this point of 
view, the not-self, the world around us, must be 
accepted on its own terms, so to speak, and must 
be studied objectively; we must not make the 
mistake of assuming it to be a subject, or the 
expression of a subjects reason or will. We must 
not assume its ways to be our ways or to be ex- 
plieable by them or by analogy with them. We 
must take them as they are and study them as 
they are given, without presuppositions and with- 
out assumptions. In a word, we must take as our 
method that of science, the objective method. 
So we shall escape from the error of foisting on 
the facts an сарон тера explanation which 
they will not tolerate. 

ow, the object of seience is to understand the 
world ; and it may fairly be said that any attempt 
to explain the world assumes the course of the 
world to be explicable. It is assumed not only 
that the course of things is or may be to some 
extent intelligible to the human reason, but also 
that it is fundamentally rational; every problem 
that presents itself to science is attacked by science 
with the firm conviction that there is a solution. 
Such a problem is a challenge to science; and the 
challenge is never declined on the ground that the 
problem is insoluble. The challenge is ever pre- 
senting itself; the problems submitted are continu- 
ally being solved. The eourse of the world is 
continually being exhibited by science as more and 
more intelligible; and science is perpetually being 
confirmed in its fundamental assumption of the 
rationality of things. The world becomes daily 
more and more intelligible, on the assumption that 
the reason of things and the reason in things is 
intelligible to the human reason. 

5. Objective rationality.—Are we then to say 
tbat seience also is anthropomorphie, or are we 
to deny it? In the one ease we shall say that 
science, like religion, starts from the human reason, 
and persists in measuring everything by it and 
interpreting everything in conformity with it. 
In that case, if we hold that anthropomorphism 
eventually breaks down in the hands of religion, 
and proves in the long run to be but a puerile 
*projeetion of the self’ into the external world, 
then the anthropomorphism of science, its assump- 
tion or presumption to read reason—human reason 
—into things, may, like the anthropomorphism of 
religion, pass muster for a while, but eventuall 
must be found untenable and intolerable. Indeed, 
it may be said, seience as well as religion has 
already come to that pass. It is vain to deny 
*the possibility that being may be rational only 
in a very narrow sphere, and that it might some 
day turn towards us another side, about which we 
could build no strueture of connected and practical 
thought? (Höffding, The Problems of Philosophy, 
p.114) Not only does the reason in things cover 
only a very narrow sphere, but its hold on that 
Sphere is wanting in security. ‘With the same 
right with which we reason from the possibility of 
rational knowledge to a unifying force in Being, 
we might, apparently, reason to an irrational power 
in Being, to a cosmological principle that prevented 
the elements of Being from standing in a rationally 
determinable relation to one another’ (id. p. 135). 
If Being is fundamentally irrational, science’s ex- 

lanation of things is purely anthropomorphie. 
Tf on the other hand, the reason which science 
professes to discover in things is really found there, 
and not put there, by science, then the reason so 
found is not human reason ; nor does the fact that 
it is intelligible to man avail to prove that it is 
human. It is intelligible because it is reason, not 
because it is human. Science, therefore, in postu 
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lating that the world is intelligible to man is not 
guilty of anthropomorphism ; it does not assume 
that the reason which it strives to understand is 
human, and it does not make the reason which it 
finds. But even so—granted, that is, that to some 
extent, so far as it has gone, science finds in things 
a reason which it does not put there—the possibility 
remains that Being may any day turn to us another 
side, displaying no reason, but irrationality. The 
possibility indeed remains, but science scouts it 
or systematically ignores it; or, perhaps we шау 
rather say, faith іп science forbids us to acknowledge 
it. No unsolved problem in science is admitted to 
be insoluble. In other words, if the rationality of 
things, so far as it has been discovered by science, 
is а fact and not an assumption, still it is an 
assumption so far as it has not yet been discovered. 
It is not, of course, diseredited by tlıe fact that it 
is an assumptions for we must begin with an 
assumption—by assuming either that things are or 
that they are not, or that they partly are and 
partly are not, rational. And the assumption that 
things will continue to reveal a reason which, 
though it is not man’s, is intelligible to man, is at 
any rate harmonious with the discoveries which 
science has thus far made, even though it be an 
assumption and an act of faith. 

But, granting that we make the assumption and 
show the faith which science demands, we have 
only got thns far, viz. that the power which dis- 
plays itself in things is rational in the sense that 
it is logical. More, indeed, we could not expect 
to get m this, for science aims at nothing more: 
its position is that things are logically comprehen- 
sible; its coherence is a logical coherence which it 
finds in things and does not put into them. Even 
then, if we take it that reason and logic are possible 
only to a mind, and that a mind must be self- 
conscious, the utmost that we can get out of 
science, or hold to be implied by science, is that 
there is a self-conseious mind whose power acts 
logically; and even if we grant that there is 
nothing anthropomorphie in this,—on the ground 
that the reason and logie in things are found in 
them and not imputed to them by science—still 
the mind or power thus revealed as superhuman 
is revealed as merely logical. Tt is distinetly not 
revealed as moral, or as recking aught of man. 
Its laws extend to, just as its rain descends on, the 
unjust and the just alike ; and science affords not 
the slightest ground for holding that the ultimate 
np cing of the laws which it discovers favours the 
just rather than the unjust. 

If, then, man can discover and does discover in 
things a logie and a reason which he does not put 
there, if the logic and reason so found are objective, 
and are not created by him, are not images of his 
own making,—are not, in a word, pieces of anthropo- 
morphism,—can we go further aan discover in man’s 
experience anything else which is similarly given 
to him and not created by him? The fact that 
a thing is comprehensible by man is no proof that 
it is the work of man’s reason; if a reason, parti- 
ally intelligible to man’s reason, is found in things 
by science,—which looks only for logic and reason,— 
can man and does man, when he looks for more, 
find more than mere reason? Does science exhaust 
objectivity, or does the realm of objectivity include 
other things than reason? Is man’s experience of 
the universe that it discloses reason alone to him? 
Man’s experience has been that he has found some- 
thing more in it than a reason partially intelligible 
to him ; he has found in it the workings of a power 
which awakes in him a sense of gratitude, of duty, 
of awe, and of fear. 

But the experience in which these workings of 
this power are thus disclosed or felt is distinguish- 
able, if not distinct, from the experience, or from 


the aspect of experience, of which science is the 
interpretation or the expression. Whether we term 
the aspect of experience with which science has to 
do sense-experience or experience of the physical 
or the external world, it is, however defined. at any 
rate marked off from the rest of man’s experience, 
as being but a part and not the whole of human 
experience. Or, if we tro so far as to say there is 
nothing in human experience which may not be 
investigated scientifically, we still indicate by the 
adverb ‘scientifically’ that the point of view of 
Science is only one point of view, and that the 
pert of reality which science confronts is not the 
only aspect which human experience presents to 
man. ne and the same set of facts, for instance, 
may be viewed EEN, by science, may be 
pronounced valid or not SA from the point of 
view of logie, may be estimated right or wrong 
from the standpoint of morality, holy or sinful in 
the eyesof religion. The scientific aspect is not the 
only aspect of our experience. The scientific is not 
the whole account of that experience. 

6, Ethical qualities.—If, then, the reason which 
science finds in things is not the creation of science, 
is not made after the image of human reason, and 
is not put into things by science, but is found in 
them and is found to be partially intelligible to 
man, then the same experience, which when studied 
by science reveals a reason which is not man's, 
may, when regarded in its entirety, or even when 
regarded from other points of view than that of 
science, reveal yet other aspects of that reason in 
things which is studied by science. If that power 
when studied by science is seen more and more 
elearly, the more it is studied, to be rational and 
self-consistent, it may, when regarded from other 

oints of view, disclose other aspects than that of 
ogical rationality. It may disclose ethical quali- 
ties. It may disclose qualities, in the apprehension 
of which by the heart, and not merely by the in- 
tellect, religion consists. Whether it does, as a 
matter of objective fact, disclose such qualities is 
not the question now before us for discussion. The 
point is that, in thus interrogating experience, we 
are no more guilty of anthropomorphism than is 
science when it interrogates experience. The ques- 
tion, in the case both of religion and of science, 
is what experience diseloses when interrogated. 
Science discovers in things the operations of a reason 
which is not human reason ; religion discovers in 
the experience of man the operations of & power 
whose ways are not the ways of man. Above all, 
religion discovers the operations of a рада В 
The personality of that power is only partially dis- 
closed in those of its operations with which science 
concerns itself; and it is disclosed only partially, 
because science is concerned with only a partial 
aspect of its operations. Even wben we attempt 
to view its operations from a more comprehensive 
point of view than science pretends to offer, the 
conception we then form of it is, douhtless, shaped 
to some extent by our human limitations, and may 
be, nay, has been, generally distorted by those 
limitations. Of course, every apprehension must, 
to whatever extent, be so shaped, but it does not 
follow from this that nothing is apprehended. A 
thing to be misapprebended, even, must be appre- 
hended ; and, to be apprehended, it mnst be there. 
Will it, then, be said: Granting heartily that it 
must be there, still it can be apprehended only by 
being anthropomorphized? The statement, then, 
is, first, that the power is not personal or spiritnal ; 
and next, that, owing to the infirmity of the human 
mind, it can only appear, or be conceived, as per- 
sonal. In other words, the religious experience of 
God as a person is alleged to be not experience, but 
an interpretation of experience—a false interpreta- 
tion, and an interpretation which, from the natnre 
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of the case, must be false. What, then, are the 
grounds on which we can say, a priori, that this 
interpretation, if it is an interpretation, must be 
false? They can only be that we know something 
which proves that it is false ; that we know, to start 
with, that the power is not personal. But that is 
precisely what we do not know; that is precisely 
the point which is at issue. The allegation, on 
the one side, is that in religious experience God is 
known as personal. If, on the other side, that is 
denied, then the dispute is as to the nature of 
religious experience, and the dispute can be settled 
only by reference to that experience; it cannot 
be settled by assuming the point at issue, by beg- 
ging the question. The question: then, becomes 
whether the personality of God is a fact of experi- 
ence, or an inference—possibly a false inference— 
from experience. Now, those who have not had a 
given experience—for instance, a blind man who 
has not had experience of colour—are, obviously, 
on unsafe ground if they allege that other people 
have not had that experience, e.g., of colour, but 
have had some other experience, e.g., such as touch, 
which the blind man also enjoys, and from it have 
drawn the inference that they see. No blind man 
is, of course, so foolish as to argue in this way. 
He accepts the fact that sighted persons are blessed 
with an experience which he has not; he may be 
unable to form any idea of what the sensation of 
colour is, but he does not make his incapacity a 
reason for disbelief, or for arguing that sight is not 
an experience, but an inference—a false inference 
—from experience. 

7. Testimony of experience. — We are, then, 
thrown back upon the necessity of interrogating 
experience, of asking whatisfound there. A person 
who is not accustomed to a microscope will not see 
what is undoubtedly to be seen through it; and we 
cannot accept the fact that he sees nothing as proof 
that nothing is to be seen. So, too, in the interroga- 
tion of religious experience we must accept what 
is found there, and not deny that it is objectively 
there because some of us fail to see it. The posi- 
tion that religion rests on the existence of God as 
a fact given in experience, and not reached by a 
process of inference, which may or may not be 
correct, is a position which this article assumes 
and has not to prove; here we have to consider 
simply in what sense, if any, religion is anthropo- 
morphic. Now it is undeniable that the existence 
and the personality of God may be, and in many 
or most of the stages of religious development have 
been, anthropomorphized: He has been pictured 
in human form, as indeed also in animal form ; and, 
even when this misrepresentation has been cast 
aside, He has been depicted as having passions 
which are specifically human. But though this 
is pertectly true, it is equally true, and philosophi- 
cally more important, that this process of anthropo- 
morphism has also been combated by the highest 
religious minds as incompatible with the person- 
ality of God as revealed in the religious conscious- 
ness; and its incompatibility, when thus pointed 
out, has been recognized by others as true to the 
facts of that religious consciousness. Thus, as a 
mere matter of historic fact, it appears that an- 
thropomorphism has been, and is recognized to 
be, a limit and a hindrance to the comprehension 
and realization of the personality of God as revealed 
in the religious consciousness. That being so, the 
attempt to exhibit anthropomorphism as ‘a pro- 
ducing condition of this Personality’ is manifestly 
at variance with the facts; it is not a producing 
condition, but a distortion of the personality of 
God. That the distortion should be greatest in 
the least mature minds and the lowest forms of 
religion is a point which it is easy to recognize, 
end the recognition of which is compatible with— 


indeed assumes—the recognition that there is some- 
thing there to start with which ean be distorted, 
that is to say, anthropomorphized. That misin- 
terpretation precedes recognition of the facts as 
they really are is illustrated by the history of 
science quite as fully as by the history of religion. 
But that the facts were not there, at the beginning, 
to be recognized is a position which neither science 
nor religion can take up. If it be said that science, 
starting from things as they appeared to the mind 
of primitive man, has eventually come back to pro- 
nounce them very different from what they then 
appeared, it is also true that some of the things are 
discovered to have been really facts by the science 
which eventually discerns their right relations. So, 
too, the growth of religion would have been im- 
possible if there had not been at least one fact — 
the personality of God— which it not merely started 
from, but to which it constantly returns, and in 
which, properly understood, it finds its constant 
touchstone of truth. From this point of view, the 
proper understanding of the personality of God is 
& test of religious truth; and that personality is 
not properly understood so long as it 1s interpreted 
on the analogy of human personality—so long, that 
is, as it is interpreted anthropomorphically. So 
long as it is thus interpreted, or rather misinter- 
preted, the limitations of the finite are necessarily, 
and self-contradictorily, imposed on the Infinite. 
Escape from the self-contradiction is possible only 
so far as we reverse the process, and recognize, 
with Lotze, that ‘perfect Personality is in God 
only ; to all finite minds there is allotted bnt a pale 
copy thereof.’ When that is recognized, anthropo- 
morphism is seen for what it is—a misinterpretation 
of what is given in consciousness, leading neces- 
sarily, if slowly, to the assertion that God is not 
revealed in consciousness for what He is, but ie 
given either for what He is not—the Unknowable 
—or is not given at all. 

It may perhaps besaid that buman knowledge, 
to be human, must be contained in human minds, 
and, being so contained, it must be shaped by that 
which contains it; in fine, that in йй: it 
to be human we are asserting it to be anthropo- 
morphic; in denying it to be anthropomorphic we 
are denying that it can be known to man. Thus, 
whatever knowledge is poured into human minds 
must be shaped by the mould into which it is 
poured, aud so must be anthropomorphic. But 
this argument seems to assume both that the mould 
is shaped before anything is poured into it, and 
tbat the shape is purely human. It fails to con- 
sider the possibility that the vessel is plastic, and 
may be shaped in part by that which is put into 
it; and that consequently, even if the vessel is 
human, it may take a form more or less divine, if 
that which informs it bedivine. It tacitly assumes 
that man makes God in his own image; or, at any 
rate, that man cannot possibly, under any circum- 
stance of inspiration or aspiration, mould himself 
on the image of God: all he can do is to make God 
in his own image. But the assumption that man 
can shape the facts with which he comes in contact, 
but cannot in the least be shaped by them, is one 
which will scarcely bear examination. The facts 
cannot, of course, shape him if they are unsubstan- 
tial. But if they are unsubstantial, neither can be 
shape them. Scepticism at once emerges from this 
line of argument ; it starts by crying of the facts, 
‘They are naught ! they are naught!’ And as long 
as it continues to do so, it is condemned to immo- 
bility. 

But if we use the metaphor of the vessel,— 
whether it be a vessel of clay or of skin, whether 
it shapes or is shaped—we should remember that 
it is à metaphor; and if we cannot speak without 
metaphors, we may at least vary them. We speak 
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of rising above ourselves, and a fact, fortunately, 
is expressed thereby ; in morality and in religion 
we may rise above ourselves, even as, from the 
metaphysical point of view, we may ‘transcend 
self.’ These facts, or rather the metaphorical ex- 

ression of them, may serve to remind us that we 
Ze not merely receive facts and shape them into 
our own likeness, but that we go forth into a world 
of reality and there encounter things which we 
have not made, which are not in our likeness, but 
on which we may model onrselves. 

8. Testimony of feeling.— We have considered 
the question of anthropomorphism thus far, rather 
from the point of view of knowledge than of feeling. 
But no answer will afford permanent satisfaction 
which appeals to knowledge only and not to feeling. 
Practical: , the question is one of feeling rather 
than of knowledge; it is: Are we to doubt the 

odness and love of God, and to guppore that it is 
d the fallacy of anthropomorphism that we ascribe 
them to Him? To that question the only answer 
is that we do not doubt Бойз love; we know it. 
But the ‘knowledge’ is not purely or primarily or 
essentially intellectual ; and if it be said that then 
His love is not a matter of knowledge but of feeling, 
the simple and snfficient reply is: "How else is love 
to be known? Ifit were a matter of knowledge, it 
might be a matter of inference ; and the inference 
would be subject to examination, and therefore to 
doubt. It might be represented as an inference 
from the love of man for God, and so as anthropo- 
morphic, as a human quality ascribed to Him. But 
an essential quality of it—without which it would 
not be what it is—is that it is experienced as His, 
and not as something which remains asit is, whether 
ascribed to Him or not. Asa fact of experience, it 
must be accepted on the evidence of those who 
emgem it, that our love is a response to His, 
and that itis His which calls forth ours. It is so 
felt. Beyond that, or behind it, it does not seem 
possible to go. Feelings, after all, are facts. 

9. Testimony of action.—Feeling and knowledge 
issue in action. Omniscient love must, from the 
religious point of view, be the source from which 
all God's actions flow. From the religious point 
of view, therefore, nothing can be ascribed to Him 
save that which issues from such a source. Human 
actions, on the other hand, have other springs; 
&nd anthropomorphism is exhibited when actions 
are ascribed to God, or to the gods, which eannot 
without self-contradietion be imputed to a love 
that is omniscient. Human actions proceeding 
from human passions are essentially characteristic 
of anthropomorphism — more essentially indeed 
than are human parts. The gods of Greece were 
as anthropomorphie in their passions and actions 
as in their forms; and only in their forms were 
they typical of human beings at their best. The 
cowardice of Ares, the incontinence of Aphrodite, 
the lusts of Zeus, were doubtless a bequest to Greek 
civilization from barbarous or savage times ; and 
they were a damnosa hereditas. If the bequest 
was not rejected but tolerated, with more or less 
acquiescence, by most of those who were born to 
it, the reason doubtless was that the E 
summed up in the sentence, * Man is the measure 
of all things'—mávrev uérpov dvOpwros—was char- 
acteristically Greek: even the gods were made in 
man's image, and they did not do credit to it. 
Xenopbanes spoke bitterly when he said that the 
gods of men were anthropomorphic, just as the 
gods of animals, if animals believed in gods, would 
be theriomorphic. He failed to note, apparently, 
that anthropomorphic gods do not always even stay 
anthropomorphic, but revert to theriomorphism 
and to seul сл. Where a plurality of gods 
is believed in, the gods are necessarily conceived as 
objects, as items in the world of objects, and there- 
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fore as limited and eircumseribed in their action 
and reaction. The action of any one of them is 
liable to be frustrated by the action of the rest; 
&nd behind and over-topping them all there tends 
to rise the vague figure of destiny or fate, to which 
all are subject; omnipotence cannot remain in the 
hands of any anthropomorphic god. If anthropo- 
morphism were a fallacy which infected religion 
alone, the position of those who see in religion 
nothing but that fallacy would be stronger than it 
is. On reflexion, however, it is manifest that 
Science, as well as religion, has had that fallac 
to contend with; in the animistie period of man's 
history, the tendency is to account for the action 
&nd behaviour of all—even inanimate—things by 
the assumption that their action is anthropo- 
morphie, and to influence their behaviour by pro- 
ceedings based on that assnmption. Only when 
that assumption is discredited or ignored does it 
become possible to study the interaction of things 
scientifically—rerum cognoscere causas —kto discover 
in them & reason not modelled on man's, though 
intelligible to it, provided that we reject the 
fallaey of nen their action. Re- 
ligion, also, as well as science, has to throw off the 
fallacious tendency to anthropomorphize God's 
action. Polytheism is rendered by its very struc- 
ture incapable of rejecting the fallacy. Mono- 
theism escapes from 1t only by degrees; not only 
is vengeance the Lord's, but the worshipper may 
pray Him of His goodness to ‘slay mine enemies.’ 
The tendency to assume that God's ways are as 
our ways is the essence of anthropomorphism. To 
ield to the tendency and to follow it out to its 
ogical extreme is to make God after man's own 
image. Science, by studying its facts objectively, 
succeeds in escaping from anthropomorphism. Re- 
ligion succeeds in making the same escape only 
where it similarly renounces the а priori method 
of interpreting God's action, and further renounces 
the desire to utilize it as a means to making man's 
will be done. Religion rises for the first time clear 
of anthropomorphism when the prayer goes u 
from the ken ‘Thy will be done. Then, E 
not till then, does the will of God become a fact 
presented to the religious consciousness, a fact 
which for the religious mind possesses as much 
objectivity as for the scientific mind do the facts 
studied by science, and for the non-religions mind 
is as meaningless as for the non-mathematical 
mind a mathematical formula is. The difference 
may be illustrated by contrasting the petition, 
‘Slay mine enemies,’ with the command to love 
our enemies: the former is pene addressed to 
an anthropomorphic god; the latter could only 
proceed from a very God, and be accepted as of 
objective validity only by a religious mind. The 
fact that religion is not anthropomorphic is shown 
by the way in which the Christian revelation set 
as ideals before mankind lines of action (such as 
humility, love of enemies) which were paradoxical 
and foolish in the eyes of the world, though wise 
to those who had eyes to see. And the motives 
suggested were to do God’s will, to be like unto 
Him, to be pure even as He. Should it be objected 
that validity is accorded even by non-religious 
minds to the precept of loving our enemies, we 
may use another illustration: the command to 
give your coat also to him who takes your cloke is 
one which cannot be justified on the principles of 
any non-religious system of ethics, and is one 
which is not accepted as valid by common sense : 
it is one which no anthropomorphie deity could 
self-consistently enunciate. The words in which 
the command is couched are, of course, intelligible 
to all; the value of the command is for the non- 
religious mind naught ; only for him to whom it is 
revealed as God's will, as the conrse of action 
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which will be followed by him so far as God's will 
operates through him, does it become an objective 
fact possessing the same objectivity for him that 
the facts of science have for the scientific mind. 
It is not that the same thing is presented to the 
religious and the non-religious mind and produces 
different effects in the two cases: it is that the 
will of God is accepted by the one and rejected b 
the other, and that for him who accepts it ай 
things become new—God is no longer anthropo- 
morphie. To allege that religion is necessarily 
belief in an anthropomorphie god is to close our 
eyes to the faet that the point on which the fate of 
ractical religion turns is whether God's will shall 

e done or man's. In the one case God—if a God 
be believed in—is anthropomorphized; in the 
other, man is conformed to God. If he be so con- 
formed, God's will acts in him and through him. 
So far as he is thus conformed, God's kingdom 
comes, His will is done. It is in his action, when 
it is directed to doing God's will, that man shows 
likest God. 

то. In conclusion, the view that religion is anthro- 
pomorphie seems to be based on an assumption, viz. 
that reason and love, because they occur in man, 
are limited to man. If that assumption be con- 
ceded, then it necessarily follows that to find 
reason and love elsewhere Is a piece of pure anthro- 
pomorphism ; the reason and love thus projected 
on to the clouds are, ez hypothesi, merely phantas- 
magorie, whether they be the reason proclaimed by 
seience or the love proclaimed by religion. The 
reason thus projected is human reason; the love, 
human love. e may have soared for a while into 
the clouds, but the string of anthropomorphism all 
the time was round our feet, and brings us back to 
the facts we started from,—there they are just as 
they were when we started. We never have got 
clear of human limitations, never have lost ourselves 
in the Divine Love. We may have lost sight of 
self; but we come down to earth, and recognize 
that it was the self who imagined that self was 
transcended or lost. Wehavesimply seen ourselves, 
our form, our human form, projected on to the 
clouds. Yet, after all, it is merely an assumption 
— and not the only possible assumption—that reason 
and love, because they oceur in man, are limited to 
man. It may equally well be that reason and love 
are not limited to man, but revealed to him. And 
the question then becomes one of fact, whether 
such revelation is experienced. As a question of 
fact and of feeling, it can be answered only by 
experience and with reference to the experience. 
Those who have not the experience must make 
Some aasnm piion with regard to it; those who 
have it need make none. Experience excludes 
hypothesis. 
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ANTICHRIST.—ı. The name üvrixpıoros occurs 
for the first time in Christian literature (1 Jn 2” 
43, 2 Jn?) The ideas which are associated with 
this name, in particular the conception of a God- 
opposing tyrant and ruler of the last times, reach 
back with certainty to the most flourishing period 
of Jewish Apocalyptic literature. It is most likely 
that they have their deeper roots not in definite 
historical phenomena and experiences, but in a 


mythological and speculative idea, namely, the 
idea of the battle of God with the devil at the end 
of the world. 

Thia conception seems to have arisen in the Persian eschatology 
(the battle nf Ahura Mazda with Angra Mainyu ; cf. Bousset, Rel. 
d. Judentums?, 584 ft.), and to have penetrated from thie eource 
into the Jewish DE literature. The opposition between 
God and the devil, who is introduced under the names BeAiap, 
caravas, &dBodos, туєдро. aépiov, ia the chief of the leading ideas 
of the Jewish source of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
which undoubtedly arose in the Maccahsman period. Even here 
Beliar appears as the enemy of the last times. It ів said of tbe 
Meesiah (Levi 1812): * And Beliar will be bound by Him, and He 
will give His children power to trample on the evil epirits.' In 
thesame way, the description of the last great hattlein Assump. 
Mos. (101) begine as followe: ‘And then will Hie (God'e) rule 
over all creatures be manifest, then will the devil be brought to 
naught.’ The same thought ia aleo to be found in the Gospels 
(Mt 1923, Lk 1120, Jn 1232 1430 1811; cf. Rev 1287. 1818. 1613 
201-8. 730; Boueset, Rel. а. Judentums?, 288 f., 382 E) _ 

It is very likely that ‘ Antichrist’ is originally 
nothing else than the incarnate devil, and that the 
idea of the battle of God with a human opponent, 
in which all devilish wickedness would become 
incarnate, arose under the influence of definite 
historical conditions. 

2. In fact it is very probable that the roots of 
the conception of Antichrist are even more wide- 
spread. e shall have to assume that the idea of 
the battle of God with the devil was closely inter- 
woven with related mythological fancies regarding 
the battle of God with a dragon-ltke monster. 

Traces of theee ideas, which probably take their rise from the 
Babylonian battle of Marduk with Tiamat, are already to be 
found in all parts of the OT (cf. Gunkel, Schópfung und Chaos, 
1895). In this way the figure of the devil and the dragon-like 
moneter of chaos are combined into one (cf. Rev 12). Thus we 
need not be surprised if the figure of the devil incarnate, the 
figure of Antichrist, here and there beare distinct traces of the 
features of that mythical monster, and manifestsa ghostly euper- 
human character which cannot possibly he explained trom the 
definite historical situations of the separate predictions. Thus 
even in Dn 8 the figure nf Antiochus rv. is depicted with the 
euperhuman features of the monster, where we read that the 
little horn raised itself against the host of heaven and cast down 
some of them to the ground. In the same way Pompey in the 
song of triumph over his death (Pa. Sol. 2) ie described ав the 
dragon of Chaos, whom God destroyed because he rose up 
against Him. It is also a significant fact that Antichriet in a 
series of later passages receives the name which in the older 
eources (Test. Patr., etc.) was applied to the devil—Beliar 
(acc. to Ps 185 in all probability originally a god of the under 
world); cf. 2 Co 615 (1) Ascens, Is. 42, Sibyl. iii. 6311, ii. 167. 

3. The idea of Antichrist üself can be traced 
back to the 2nd cent. B.C., and appears first of 
all in the Book of Daniel, which belongs to the 
Maccabean age. The historical figure whose 
features have in the first place been attributed 
to Antichrist is the Syrian king Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews. In par- 
ticular, the representations of Dn 78-19-25 82-12 ү [1-45 
have been of lasting influence. That Antichrist 
(‘the king of the North,’ 11%) will appear as a mighty 
king with great armies, that he will destroy three 
kings (the ‘three horns, 7° 5), that Edomites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites are to be spared by him 
(11%), that Libyans and Cushites will follow in his 
train (11%), that he will persecute the saints (725), 
that he will reign 34 years (7% etc.), and that he 
will set up in the Temple the ‘abomination of 
desolation’ (Bó£Avyua Tis épyucoews, 812 9? 121?) —all 
this belongs, from this time onward, to the standin 
requirements of the Antichrist legend. The en 
predieted by ‘Daniel’ did not come, but his book 
received a place in the canon; and thus the faithful 
still expected the fulfilment of his predictions in 
the future, and handed them on from generation to 
generation. In this process the figure of ‘ Anti- 
christ’ came to be separated from the historical 
figure of Antiochus Iv., and became the type of the 
God-opposing tyrant who was discovered now in 
this and now in that historical character. 

To the author of the Psalms of Solomon, it is Pompey, the 
captor of Jerusalem, the blasphemer of the sanctuary of God, 
thatig the Divine adversary, the ‘dragon’ of the last times; and 
his destruction is celebrated in triumphant strains by the writer 
as a great act of his God (2°58). In the Assumption of Moses 
(ch. 8) a remarkable prophetic picture nf the cruel tyrant is 
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Primitive (H. B.'ALEXANDER), p. 725. 

Babylonian.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE DEAD (Babylonian). 

Buddhist (C. А. F. Ruys Davis), p. 731. 

Chinese.—See LIFE AND DEATH (Chinese). 

Christian (Н. W. ROBINSON), p. 733. 

Egyptian.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (J. BURNET), p. 737. 


SOUL (Primitive).—The English word ‘soul’ 
(and its equivalent in cognate European languages), 
in its primary meaning, designates an entity con- 
E the cause or vehicle of the bodily life and 
psychical activities of the individual person. The 
soul is assumed to exist as a spiritual suhstance, 
in rather sharp antithesis to material substances, 
thus giving form to the contrast of sonl and body 
(as constituents of man) and the assumption of 
their separability, This is, of course, a meta- 
physical conception, for which, in the range of 
prato enlture, there is no precise equivalent. 

evertheless, there are among primitive men 
forms of belief (so nearly universal in occurrence 
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Hebrew.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu (J, N. FARQUHAR), p. 742. 
Tranian (L. C. CASARTELLI), p. 744. 
Jewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim (T. J. DE BOER), p. 744. 
Roman (W. WARDE FOWLER), p. 747. 
Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 749. 
Teutonic (B. S. PHILLPOTTS), p. 753. 


cal thinking, as distinguished írom speculative 
&nalysis. 

There is nevertheless, even for the raw animist, 
& certain position of privilege for human souls. 
They are by no means the most powerful in nature, 
either for good or for bad; but they are distinctl: 
of the most concern and the most precious to their 
possessors, Moreover, they are the measures of 
the qualities of all other sonls. It is true that, in 
& degree, they are distorted by fantasy; but, if 
the essence of primitive thought be disengaged 
from its figures, it will invariably be fonnd that 
the measures of all other spiritual activities are 
human psychical activities, which are in the very 





that they may be said to exist by a kind of instinct. 
of the human intelligence) closely analogous to the 
metaphysical conception of the soul. The contrast 
under regard, in the more primitive intention, is 
not that of material and spiritual substances (for 
neither of these categories is recognized), but it is 
very near to the reflective distinction between 
form and energy; the primitive man everywhere 
makes a quick discrimination between the per- 
ceptual aspects of things and their powers or 
strengths: of the former he is suspicious; the 
latter he fears or strives to control by magical 
suggestion, by persuasion, by his own occult 
force; everywhere his interest centres in the 
hidden powers of things, which are for him their 
prime realities, and it 1s no marvel to find that 
everywhere he figures these powers under some 
evanescent analogy of the senses (the blood, the 
breath, the shade). It is these analogic fignres of 
the ЖЕМЕ imagination that bear the names 
usually transcribed by the word *soul'—itself, 
donbtless, originally, like anima and other classical 
equivalents, & term of the same class. Nor is it 
surprising that beliefs so bodied forth should assume 
various and fantastic guise, somewhat distorting 
their real identity. 

т. Animism.—In the animistic fond of human 
thought there is recognized in nature no aristocratic 
class of. eoul possessing beings: everything dignified 
by thinghood has its own power or function—how- 
ever insignificant—and therefore its own soul. 
Indeed, what is designated by the name of a thing, 
as distinguished from the perceptual image or 
sense-object, is in a fair sense always its soul; for 
the foundation of naming is the discrimination of 
characteristic functions or powers; so that, in 
the broad truth, the nouns of a language represent 
tbe congregation of those sonls in natnre which the 
people speaking it has come to recognize. This is 


truest sense the snbstantial powers of the human 
soul One might fairly say that the primitive 
interpretation of nature (perhaps the mature in- 
terpretation also) is best represented by a harmonic 

roportion in which three terms are known and one 
is deduced ; of the known terms, the first extreme is 
man's mind (chiefly his conations), while the means 
are first his own body, as tlie instrument of desire, 
and second other bodies, or sense-objects, viewed 
as the instruments of those animating desires of all 
nature which form the inferred extreme. Indeed, 
it is in direct harmony with all that we know of 
human psychology to affirm that the immediate 
foundation of belief in souls is the disparity be- 
tween desire and realization: the ‘I’ which wants 
what it has not is distinct from the ‘I’ which is 
engrossed in what is, and, if the latter is & physical 
reality, the former must be a spiritual. If the 
desires of the conative ‘I’ were never balked or 
obstructed, probably there would arise no concep- 
tions of other than human sonls—which, when they 
do arise, naturally take on the colour of what they 
oppose. The body itself, in its weaknesses, as- 
sumes something of this obstructive character, and 
thus tends to sharpen its own fission from the 
animating desires and idealities which define them- 
selves as its soul, while, again, in a sort of fantastic 
by-play, it becomes, as it were, the host of a whole 
group of disharmonious spirits—animal, fessional: 
len striving, with no snıall malice, 
for the mastery. 

2. Idea of the soul.— The distinction of embodied 
soul and disembodied is no easy one, Even in specn- 
lative philosophies there is usually involved change 
of Ge with the change of state—a distinction 
preserved, in general, by the differing connotations 
of the English words *soul' and 'spirit There 
are, in fact, three groups of conceptions of the sonl, 
differing in relation to the body. The embodied 





no merely primitive trait, but is true of all practi- 


soul—variously imaged—forms the key to the first 
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group, the disembodied soul, or spirit, to the 
second, while intermediate between these is the 
twofold group, comprising the idols, or doubles, of 
living bodies and the ghosts, or hannters, of dead 
ones. All three are common to the most primitive 
stages of human thinking—among living races of 
men, at least. For the sake of convenience, and 
as having a natural priority, the embodied soul, 
which is in some sense the body's life, may be 
treated first, and primarily with reference to the 
figures by which it is most commonly imaged. 

(а) The life.—Fnndementally, the soul is the 
‘life’ of the body. In primitive thought this is 
shown in custom rather than in expression, and 
more particularly in those customs which show an 
inability to conceive sou! and body in disunion. 
South America, Africa, and Australia contain the 
world’s most primitive populations and most utter 
savages. Cannibalism is found in all three conti- 
nents, and in all three it is associated with the 
conviction that he who eats of another man’s bod; 
teceives into himself the life or strength of his 
victim. The yet more repulsive custom of devonr- 
ing the bodies of dead kinsmen (also found, 
sporadically, in the same continents) is based upon 
& similar notion, namely, that the life of the 
kindred is thus transmitted without loss from 
generation to generation. Innumerable funeral 
customs illnstrate the primitive man's inability to 
separate in thought the visible body from its in- 
visible life—indeed, the whole fact of burial or 
other funeral honours rests upon this confusion. 
John Fraser’s monograph! gives a number of 
striking illustrations : a son was found supporting 
the body of his dead father on his chest an 
abdomen, for the purpose, as he explained, of keep- 
ing him warm ; a mother bore the mummy of her 
son about with her for four years; another carried 
the dead body of her child until it fell into decay. 
These are but illustrations, at the savage extreme, 
of that feeling that the dead body is still not in- 
animate which must have underlain the burial 
impulses of palxolithie man, as it certainly did the 
elaborate rites of Egyptian funerals, and in some 
vague sense survives in modern consciousness. 

(6) The life-blood.—One of the most natural of 
the tropes by which the ‘life’ is represented is the 
blood (g.v.), the ‘fountain of life.” ‘But flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat! (Gn 9!)—only, in most primitive 
Societies, the command is the reverse, and for a 
sacramental reason : he who partakes of the blood, 
be it of man or of animal, thereby imbibes the life 
and the strength, and the enemy whose blood is 
drunk is totally conquered. It is the blood, again, 
that 'eries for vengeance, and, according to the 
old belief, gushes from the murdered corpse at the 
approach of the murderer. Finally, exsanguinate 
shades from the world below and gods in the 
heavens above alike delight in the odours of blood 
—in good sooth a spirit, which serves to invigorate 
their paler being. This is the blood of sacrifice 
and the blood of atonement, which is, in fact, the 
blood of life. The most astonishing of all develop- 
ments of this idea was that of the Aztec, who 
believed that the sun is maintained in its course 
and the world in its order solely by the unceasing 
effluvia of human blood drenching altars and 
shrines. Nor is there any idea more ubiquitous in 
literature than that of blood symbolism. 

(c) The heart.—Probably closely related to the 
preceding trope, and equally physical, is the con- 
ception of the heart as the seat of life. Whether 
this is because it is the ‘bleeding heart’ or the 
throbbing heart is difficult to determine. Certainly 
in aboriginal American rites, where the ritual use 
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of the heart attained its greatest extravagances, 
the association with the blood is very close. The 
burial customs of the Egyptians, with a special 
vessel for the heart, are only an example of a wide 
spread custom which has survived down into civil- 
ized Europe. Of course, in later times, the added 
symbolism of the heart, as the seat of the higher 
emotions (courage, love), may be partially related 
to classical psychology ; but the foundation of the 
image is certainly primitive and many-sonrced. 
The heart is sometimes conceived as having a 
special soul of its own; the American Indian 
prophet Keokuk commanded from his followers 
prayers for the heart, along with others for the 
amily, name, life, etc. 

J. F. Cunningham! conld find among the Manyema little 
trace of а belief in souls. * All the Manyema would admit was; 
“© We know there is something living in a man during his life, 
because we can hear it beat. If that something is the soul, we 
know it no longer existe in a man when he dies. That is all ws 
know." Walter Roth,? reporting on the Guiana Indians, says 
that among them ‘originally, not only the shadow, but also 
the heart, the head, sod the more perceptible of all the parts of 
the body where there is a pulsation of the arteries, as well as 
perhaps the blood, the spittle, the footprint, and the bone were 
cach regarded in ths light of a Spirit or Something that was 
part and parcel of the body, and took its departure at the 
material deat! - . The Warran expression for the shadow is 
ak-óbi is their word for “heart” or for the 
heart/s Spirit which, leaving the body at death, becomes their 
Heu, or Bosh Spirit. . . . The Island Caribs . . . held strong 
beliefs in a connection between spirits and an individual's 
heart- and pulce-beats: “they talked of the latter as the Spirit 
of the Hand; they spoke of the Spirit-something near the heart 
as Gonanni or Lanichi.” This апе at tbe heart was the principal 
one, which after death went to the sky in company with its 
Icheiri, or Chemin, to live there with other Fami-iar Spirits, 
and change into a young and new body. .. . Kocn-Grunnerg 
makes the interesting suggestion that certain procednres con- 
nected with some of the death festivals point to a belief in the 
bones constituting the real and final resting-place of the Spirit 
after the dismemberment (Zersetzung) of the body.’ But the 
skeleton is more intimately connected with ghost-lore than with 
vital souls, 


(d) The breath. —* And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man becamea living 
soul’ (Gn 27. That the conception of the life as 
the breath is one of the most, universal is attested 
by the great number of terms (eat, ушу, mveüpa, 
anima, spiritus—to cite Hebrew and classical 
examples) for the soul having ‘breath’ or ‘wind’ 
as their primary meaning. ‘To breathe’ and ‘to 
live’ are virtually literary synonyms. The Roman 
eustom of a kinsman catching the last breath of 
his dying kin is doubtless but a more refined form 
of the superstition which causes a number of groups 
ofsavages to devour sacramentally the bodies, or 

arts of the bodies, of dead kindred. The wind- 
ike character of liberated souls is expressed every- 
wherein ghostly literature. Job 7", “Oh remember 
that my life is wind,’ surely has a double in- 
tention ; as also Ezk 37°, * Prophesy nnto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus 
saith the Lord God : Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’ Primitive equivalents are not far to 
seek. In many American rites the aspirate, as an 
element in ejaculation, appears to symbolize an 
intensification of the ‘breathing life’ which it 
represents, ‘Heru! Hotoru. He!’ is a Pawnee 
appeal to the winds. Hotorw is not the ordinary 
word for winds, but refers to them as supernatural 
powers, 

“They are, say the priests, ‘from the breath of Tira’wa 
[Father Heaven] and they give life to man . . . they briog to 
man the breath by which he lives.’ 


Even the universe, in some early philosophies, is 
conceived as having a windy soul. 

The Tepehuane, according to C. Lumholtz,4 place the seat of 
the soul between the stomach and tha chest, and regard Its 


1 Uganda and Its Peoples, London, 1905, p. 321. 
230 RBEW (1915), p. 1521. 

3 A. C. Fletcher, $$ BEEN [1904], pt. 2, р. 29f. 
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nature aa breath, This Is an Interesting psycho-physlological 
bellef for a primitive tribe, А Navaho legend tella of the cren- 
tion of man and woman : ‘Tt was the wind that gave them life, 
It is the wind that comes out of our mouths now that gives us 
Ше. When this ceases to blow, we die. In the skin at the tips 
of our Angers we see the trail of the win It shows us where 
the wind blew when onr ancestors were created.'! 
legend tells of the death of a woman ; the body was buried, but 
“they all wondered what had become of her breath; they went 
їп varions directions to seek for its trail, but conld {ind it 
nowhere.’® Ons of the most interesting passayes in this con- 
nexion is in the myth of ‘Isis and Yaalilik’s Daughters.’ Isis ie 
told that his first child is dead. 771 don't want to live in this 
world. Bring me the other boy," he says, When the younger 
wife brought ber child, Isis took it in his arms, put the top of 
its head to his mouth and drew a long breath. He took the 
breath ont of the child and it was dead. He put the second 
ohild by the first, and said: “These children are half mine, and 
balt yours. The breath is mine, the body is yours. I have 
taken the breath into myself. You can have the bodies.""? 
Very curions, for its suggestion of introspection, is an image in 
a Pima myth which likens sorrow to ‘a wind four times twist- 
ing ' about its object.4 

These American examples might be paralleled 
from the lore of other races. 

(e) Flame,—That the living body is warm and 
the corpse cold is a fact which in itself is sufficient 
to suggest that the ‘life’ is of the nature of fire. 

“The life in your body and the fire in your lodge are the same 
and of the same date,’ said the Shawnee prophet to his 
followers ; ‘if you suffer yonr fire to be extinguished, at that 
moment yonr life will be at its end.‘ 5 
The brand of Meleager is a Greek analogue, as, no 
doubt, is the sanctity of the hearth and its fire 
everywhere. Swamp-fires and other phosphores- 
cences are almost universally objects of super- 
stitious dread, being regarded as released souls. 
In sacred art the flammula, nimbus, and halo all 
come back to the notion that spirit is luminous ; 
while the body lives, we speak of 'the fires of 
life’ as burning, but the freed soul is as a tongue 
of flame. The Zuni say of a death that the man's 
‘light is cut off,” 2 

(f), The shade or phantom.—Considered as the 
body's life, life-blood, breath, or vital flame, the 
soul is not readily thought of as QUE in 
separation from its physical host; bnt, viewed (as 
almost universally it is) as the body's shadow 
(скіс, umbra) or as its phantasmic likeness (et8wXor, 
simulacrum), it is with difficulty that it is con- 
ceived except in some degree of separation, as the 
body's friendly companion (kospes comesque cor- 
fon orasits bloodless and boneless shade, after 

eath. In myth and in literature, from the 
elassical onwards, such visualized images of the 
sou] naturally play a large röle, but there are 
multitudes of instances in superstition and in 
nomenclature indicating the like ideas among the 
most savage peoples. Tylor* gives Tasmanian, 
Algonquin, Qniché, Arawak, Abipone, Zulu, 
Basuio, and Old Calabar examples of identilica- 
tions of ‘soul’ with ‘shadow,’ and this list might 
be far extended. 

The Zulus, explaining, say that people have souls which are 
not entirely confined to the body; ‘they may occupy the roof 
of а man’s hut, and if he changes his abode his p flits also. 
The people often use the word zitunzela (from izitunzi, 
* shadows") to expresa their ideas of human apirits.' 7 

Snperstitions about shadows cast by the body in 
sunlight (noon is a particularly perilous hour, 
when the shadow is small) and reflexion shown in 
the water are common, and fignre frequently in 
myth. Probably, also, superstitions about the eye 
—the evil eye of the living, the glassy eye of the 
dead—are intimately associated with the notion 
that the images caught or reflected therein are 
souls. It is only a developed phase of this belief 

1 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, Boston and Naw 
Yori, 180 p. 69. 

3 J. Curtin, Myths of the Modoes, Boston, 1912, p. 37. 

4 F. Russell, 26 RBEW (1908], p. 355, 

5 J. Mooney, 14 RBEW [1896], рь. 2, p. 678. 

6 PCS i, 480. 

7A. H. Keane, Africa, London, 1904, ii, 248; cf. JAI xx. 

1891 120. 
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which leads to veneration for erystale and the 

ractice of mantic erystal-gazing, as well as to 

rend of the mechanical eye of the camera, or to 
pictured representation of one's form and features. 

* Warraus assure me thaton looking at a mountain for the 
first time the eyes are shut to prevent (he person attracting or 
drawing the Shadow of the Spirit toward him. When one 
person looks at another, the former draws or drun the latter's 
shadow toward him, a principle on which these Indians explain 
the taking of a photograph. The Island Carib corpse is laid 
out with two weights on the eyes, that he may not sce his 
Parents, thus making them Il. Catlin gives an amusing 
instance among the Conibos of the Amazon of the local medicine- 
man preventing him painting any more portraits by exhorting 
the tribesmen аз follows: "These things are a great mystery, 
but there you are, my friends, with your eyes open all nicht — 
they never shut: this is all wrong and you are very foolish to 











they will have glass eyes, and be placed among the skins of the 
wild beasts and birds and snakes." (The medicine-man had 
been to Para or some other place where he had seen the atuffed 
skins in a museum.) Fora pregnant woman to look at the {аса 


of a corpse will draw trouble on her unborn child, It is possible 
that, perhaps on principles analogous to some of the preceding, 
most European races have adopted the practice of closing th 
eyes when in the attitude of prayer.'! Curtin gives a Modoc 
myth describing the resuscitation of a dead man: 'AI the 
bones were dead but the eyes were liviog ' 2—and from this life 
the whole was reanimated. 

(g) The name.—Superstitions about names and 
name-souls are as wide-spread as any. It should 
be observed that the name is put as physical à 
thing for the unlettered as is the phantasm ; it is 
an auditory or motor-auditory image, just as the 
phantasm is a visual image, and it possesses a 

erceptual reality quite ditierent from that of the 
lettered symbol of book-learned peoples; flatus 
vocis is а nominalist phrase for a word, but it is 
just the vocal breath (above all in the chant) 
which is to the primitive one of the most power- 
ful and compelling of all agents. Says J. W. 
Fewkes : 

* When a Tusayan priest addresses a supernatural being of bis 
mythology he believes he must do so through the medium of 
some object as a prayer hearer; he breathes his wish on meal 
and throws this meal to the god. The prayer bearer is 
thought to have a spiritual double or breath body which carries 
his wishes, "3 
So the name is a kind of breath-body, though not 
so intimately joined to the man as the breath 
itself. Le Jeune*says thatthe Indians sometimes 
change tlıeir name on recovering from a severe 
sickness, and the Bellacoula believe that souls 
receive à new name, and speak a new language, 
when they reach the next world. Normally, 
children are not truly named until they reach a 
certain age and are capable of discretion. V. 
Stefánnson? gives a most interesting explanation 
of Eskimo beliefs connected with this custom : 

“As the child grows up the soul with which he was horn (the 
nappan) gradually develops in strength, experience, and 
wisdom, so that. after the age of ten or twelve years it is fairly 
competent to look after the child and begins to do so; at 
that age it therefore becomes of less vital moment to please the 
guardian spirit (zika), and accordingly it is costomary to begin 
forbidding children and punishing them.’ 

The guardian - spirit which controls the child 
previous to this age is Seppo to be some 
ancestral soul, and all the child's words are the 
ntterance of this sonl np to the age when its own 
soul assumes sway, and it is called after a name of 
its own. Frequently it is supposed that the name 
of the guardian is known, and the yonng child is 
called by this name. One of Curtin's? Modoc 
En tells of a bahe that cried continuously until 
addressed by its true name. These beliefs are, of 
course, associated with the almost universal primi- 
tive belief in rebirth, especially of very young 

1 W, E. Roth, 30 RBEW, p. 9991. 2р, 34. 

3 Rep, Smithsonian Institution, 1895, р. 689. 

4 Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaites, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xvi. ' Quebec and Hurons, 1639," p. 208, 

5 My Life with the Eskimo, New York and London, 1913, p 
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ehildren (the Aztec, e.g., had a special limbo for 
souls of babes, who alone can born anew). 
Ancestor-worship is naturally closely associated 
with name-souls. Probably this was what was 
meant by theIndian who told Le Jeune! that *the 
body has a soul of its own which some call the 
soul of their Nation.’ In the far Orient the 
Annamites at least address prayers to the clan 
ancestor, to the spirits of parents and grandparents 
to three generations, and then collectively to the 
soul of the family as a whole.? Naturally all 
worship of the manes tends to become associated 
with the clan name. See artt, NAMES, 

3. Psychology.—The course of historic psycho- 
logy has been from a EE (such as 
Aristotle's) to a predominantly psychological type 
of theory; older speculations on the constitution 
of man distinguished a gronp of souls (nntritive, 
passional, intellective, and the like) associated 
with the several parts of the body ; later theories 
came to assert the unity of the spiritual substance 
and to make of psychology, not a description of 
the several souls for which the body acts as a 
single host, but an acconnt of the several powers 
or ‘faculties’ of the single sonl. Primitive theories 
belong to the older type: the whole man is looked 
upon as созрева of а group of entities, physical 
and psychical, which disperse with the dissolution 
of his body. Death is rarely regarded as the 
liberation of an imprisoned spirit to a more glorified 
existence; rather the future existence of the 
immortal parts is at best a kind of mutilated 
existence, and not even Elysium is & fair com- 
pensation for the loss of that completer manhood 
which is truly realized only in the flesh. The very 
ancient and wide-spread notion that the souls of 
the departed await in a kind of neutral limbo the 
day of their reincarnation as men is surely a 
reflexion of the feeling that the disembodiei 
somehow dismembered, while the equally common 
eonception of the ghost as vengeful and malicious 
but pictures its own dissatisfaction with its 
unhappy state. To the primitive mind the normal 
man is the physical man, whose souls (for he 
commonly owns several) are in the nature of more 
or less dispensable baggage—something that he 
has, rather than is. 

In the passage cited from Roth's account of Guiana Indian 
heliefs? it is pointed out that along with the shadow there are 
souls for head, heart, blood, spittle, and even footprint. 
Indeed, there is hardly a part of the body that is not somewhere 
believed to own a spiritual double, which is its life, so that the. 
whole bodily life may be said to be possessed, as it were, in 
severalty. The bones, the marrow of the bones, the eyes, the 
hair, the belly—all are parts with which a residential soul is 
found associated io primitive thinking. An interesting Iro- 
quoian conception, recorded by J. N. В, Hewitt,‘ regards tbe 
hrain as the seat of the soul, and death by braining is held to 
render the soul stupid, implacable, and capable of committing 
excesses. The Maoris of New Zealand are a Polynesian instance 
of в primitive people seating the soul in the head. Le Jeunes 
eays of tha Canadian Indians! ‘They distinguish several souls 
jn one and the same body. An old man told us some time ago 
that some savages had as many as two or three souls; that his 
own had left him more than two years before, to go away with 
his dead relatives—that he no longer had any but the soul of 
his own body, which would go down into the grave with him’ 
—nor is it difficult to imagine that, to a desolate old man whose 
kindred and friends were gone, his life sbould seem but the 
soul-bereft shadow of what it had been. 

Belief in a plurality of souls, as associated with 
the one body or forming the one person, is very 
wide-spread, and is, indeed, a natural consequence 
of the variety of tropes employed to designate the 
spiritual entity. The heart, the flesh, the life, the 
name, the family, were distinguished by Keokuk. 
The Iroquois have separate words for the mind, 
soul, ghost, life, strength, brain-soul. The Haida 
distinguish mind, ghost, discarnate soul, and have 


1 Jes, Rel. xvi, 192, 2 Anthropos, ii, [1907] 966. 
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two words for embodied soul, These are sporadic 
American examples. Some of the Melanesians 
believe that a man possesses as many as seven 
souls, of differing types; and belief in the pos- 
session of two or more is frequent among ihe 
primitive. An amusing instance is the Bagobo 
notion that man has two souls, a good and a bad, 
which respectively pass to paradise and hell in the 
hereafter ; we may suspect that the moral terminus 
comes as a result of foreign influence. Such ideas 
endure into higher culturalstages. The Egyptian 
is notable, with its distinction of ka (genins), 
khaibit (shadow), khu (life or intelligence), ba 
{soul proper), ran (name), together with something 
like animistie E of the mummy, 
heart, strength, form. But hardly less complex is 
the old Persian spiritual dissection of a man into 
body, life, form, sonl, and fravashi (genius); or 
the Roman, which in addition to the genius of a 
man (fem, juno), distinguished the tomb-haunting 
umbra, the manes, descending to Orcus, and the 
spiritus, climbing to its ethereal element above, 
and more or less identified with the mind-soul, 
anima. Even for near moderns ' the constitution 
of the soul , , . is conflate of the mind, spirit and 
animal soul, or idolum’;! while there is to-day a 
degree of separation of psychic entities implied in 
the meanings of ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,’ ‘con- 
sciousness.” 

The converse of the idea of the possession of 
multiple souls is the notion of the existence of 
soulless шеп. This is by no means an uncommon 
primitive notion. There are tribes, especially in 
Africa, apparently with no belief in souls, at any 
rate as in any sense separable from the body ; 
while in numerous African and Polynesian instances 
women and lower-caste people are regarded as soul- 
less. Cunningham gives a humoresque incident : 

“A chief pointed at a poor peasant and said: “He havean 
immortal soul? I cannot believe it; but I will admit that 


perbaps Waisi or Luba had a soul, Wakoli had four hundred 
wives !"" 


Obviously, in cases of reported disbelief in souls 
among киле men, what is commonly meant 
is disbelief in a separable entity endowed with 
immortal life; and as to this dogma primitive 
men are hardly more in agreement than are 
civilized. On the other hand, some discrimination 
of body and soul, or, more exactly, of the body 
and its indwelling hfe, is as universal as is the 
animistic apprehension of nature. Even among 
peoples like the Fuegian Yahgans, among whom 
there is no clear evidence of a belief in the exist- 
ence of gods of any sort, there is still a lively 
apprehension of the wandering (and more or less 
physical) simulacra of men. 

4. Discarnate souls.—It has been remarked 
above that the Ne soul, or double, is less 
intimately bound to the body than are other forms. 
Even during the life of the body it may journey 
abroad, appearing to those gifted with the second 
sight asthe co-walker (fetch, wraith, double-ganger, 
idolum) of the living, and visiting in dreams those 
for whom its master has a message or upon whom 
he meditates inimical action. Shamans make great 
use of their souls as messengers, to seek information 
from places remote, while prophets use them for 
the similar purpose of visiting the abodes of the 
dead or the homes of the gods. It is even advis- 
able at times for a man setting out on a perilous 
task to have his soul extracted by a competent 
shaman and kept at home to ensure his own safe 
return; while sickness is caused not only by the 
body’s becoming the host of unwelcome foreign 
spirits (which the shaman must extract), but often 
by the inconsiderate Wanderlust of the patient’s 
soul, which the medicine-man’s own spirit must 
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hale home in order to ensure a eure. Sometimes, 
even, there are stationed on the road to the home 
of the dead, wardens whose business it is to turn 
back souls which are leaving the body before the 
appointed hour, while, again, a man may, by 
desperate eltort, recover his own departing soul. 

De Smet! gives a striking Chippewa story to this effect. A 
chief, left, on the battle-field for slain, accompanies the war- 
band home, trying to make himself known to them, but all hit 
solicitations amd commands ars unheeded. Arrived at the 
home camp, he finds his wife in mourning; he shouta in her 
ear, ‘! am hungry! Iam thirsty!" She thinke she hears a 
rumbling sound, hut she sees по one, Frustrated in his 
attempts, he turns hack to the battle-fleld, but, as he nears it, 
he finde a fire in his path, which moves as be moves, ever 
thwarting his approach. In despair he cries: ‘I also am a 
spirit; 1 am seeking to return into my body ; 1 will accomplish 
my design. Thou wilt purify me, but thou shalt not hinder 
the realization of my project. ‘This day I will triumph over 
thee, Spirit of Fire!” And with n desperate effort he darts into 
the laine, to awake, ae from в long trance, in his own weakened 

у. 

But death itself does not result in a complete 
separation of soul and body—or perhaps it would 

truer to say that the errant soul and the 
body-soul, or ghost, pursue different destinies. 
De Smet? says that many of the Indians believe 
in two souls, one of which is admitted to their 
paradise, while the other, the body-soul, hovers 
near the burial-place; and in another connexion 
be remarks that “nothing but the hope of gain 
conld ever induce an Indian to go alone in a 
burying-ground at night.’® Probably the original 
of the Bagobo belief in dual souls was of this nature 
—which is, in fact, the popular belief of nnedu- 
eated Europeans. Asamong c too, it is 
common everywhere to lind the ghost associated 
with the skeleton, or as wearing the pale or 
mutilated aspect of the dead body. Numerous 
tales have for their motive aecounts of tlie com- 
merce of the living with their dead kindred, who 
are skeletons by day but phantasmal ghosts b: 
night. Not only do men meet and converse wi 
these departed beings, but there are marriages 
between the dead and the living, and children are 
born to Шеш, though never normal children. A 
Bellacoola tale of such a child describes it as a 
bodiless head which must never touch the ground ; 
when it does so, it disappears into the under 
world. One of the most enlightening of these 
tales is recorded by F. Boas.* 

A man visits the bones of the dead, which at night assume 

the forms of his kinsmen; their boats are full of holes and 
covered with moss, and they take in their nets dead leaves and 
twigs, which to them are fsh. The man discovers that by 
speaking sloud—for the spirits all speak in low voices—he can 
reduce them to tbe condition of skeletons. This he does, to 
their annoyance, зо that they send him back to the land of the 
living. But, disobeying their commande, he dies; and now, 
coming as a’ shade into the land of the dead, he finda that the 
ghosts, their canoes, and the fish that they take are like the 
full-hodied beings of the life that he has left. 
This is an interesting effort, on the part of the 
aboriginals, to imagine the state of the dead, which 
to themselves is altogether like that of the living, 
and only from the standpoint of the latter is seen 
as a form of mntilated existence. 

The notions that ghosts speak in whistling 
voices, that they nibble feebly at food left for 
them, that in stature they are manikins or doll- 
like, and that Eer they are given to a kind 
of panic fear of embodied men are all found, not 
merely in Homer, but throughout the primitive 
world. Sometimes these ghosts are corpse-like 
in appearance; and this is especially true if the 
body has been mutilated. In such cases tlie ghost 
is usually vengefnl, ready to wreak ill where it 
can. Often, however, the ghosts simply reflect 
the bodily condition, without any necessary malice. 

1 Life, Letters and Travels of Father Prerre-Jean de Smet, 
8-7,4 Yole., New York, 1905, pp, 1047-1058. 
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The Pawnee have a special class of ghosts of 
scalped men, who avoid the abode of the happy 
dead and the eyes of the living for the same 
reason—shame of their condition, They form a 
sort of society of disconsolates, and address one 
another by terms descriptive of their estate as 
'Onue-Hair, ‘Forehead Hair, ete. Тһе Zuñi, 
more humanly, expect to see their ancestral spirits 
in their natural guise. 


*The old men too feeble to walk will come leaning on a cane, 
the mother with her son walking befors her, her child led by 
the hand, her younger child cari on her back, the infant 
in her arms, and her unborn child ' i—all not, in tbe flesh, but 
in the grhost-self, just ag in nature, 


Sometimes the ghost, or body-soul, hovers near 
the burial-plaee in the form of a bird, an insect, 
or a small animal. It is interesting to lind the 
butterfly occurring as such an embodied soul in 
the lore of N.W. America.? The same insect is 
соттоп in Aztec art аз a symbol of the breath, 
or breath-soul, shown on the lips of goddesses. 
From such a notion to the conception of reincarna- 
tion in animal form is but a step—a step which 
has been taken by primitive men the world over. 
Nocturnal creatures, like owls and bats, or earth- 
dwelling animals, such as beetles, serpents, and 
even worms, are forms in which souls are likely 
to be re-embodied. In not a few tribes these 
re-embodiments progressively down in the 
animal scale, and may end by final departure 
from the earth or utter obliteration. Here, how- 
ever, we are eneroaching upon the field of beliefs 
in the future state of souls, for which the reader 
is referred to the artt. DLEST (ABODE OF THE), 
ESCHATOLOOY, INCARNATION, STATE OF THE 
DEAD, TRANSMIGRATION. 

5. The powers of souls.—The primary function 
of the soul is, of course, to keep the body in life; 
the soul is the life of the body; and, although 
soul and body may be temporarily separated, 
as in sleep or trance or even with the body still 
wakeful and active, with no damage incurred, 
none the less their lasting separation is death. 
Further, it would appear from a considerable 
variety of beliefs that the soul's comfort and the 
fullest exercise of its powers depend upon its 
connexion with some sort of body. Souls haunt, 
in ghostly forms, even mutilated and decaying 
bodies; they strive, in the form of familiars or 
demons, to obtain an entrance into and a partial 
control of the bodies of the living, from which 
they sometimes succeed in ejecting the native 
owner (for the plight in which Dante pictures 
Friar ÁAlberigo— soul in hell while his devil- 
animated body still moves in the world of men— 
is no marvel to the primitive imagination) ; while, 
linally, discarnate existence in the other world 
is commonly represented as a kind of limbo in 
which the spirits await rebirth as full-bodied men ; 
or, if it be an Elysium, there is in its pallid joys 
always an element of dissolvent illusion. Even 
artificial and substitute bodies which men supply 
—carven blocks and the like—are attractive to 
the unhoused spirits, who may be Inred or charmed 
into them, there finding a new contact with the 
life of men, whose idols or tutelars they become. 
The Indians of the N. Pacific Coast occasionally 
carve portraits of deceased persons, as mortuary 
or other memorials ;? and they are not withont 
legends of spirits of the deceased taking possession 
of these. One such legend, truly aílecting, is 
recorded by J. R. Swanton.* 

‘A young chief had lost his wife, but kept by bim, dressed ia 
her clothing, a portrait image which, out of pity for bia sorrow, 


TM. С. Stevenson, #8 RBE W [1904], p. 236. 
(1892] 398. 








2 ZE xxiv, (189 d 
3 See C. T. Emmons, ‘Portraiture among the North Paciflo 
Coast Tribes,’ American Anthropologist, new Ber., xvi. [1914] 


59-67. 
4 Bull, $9 BE 1909), p. 1811. 
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& carver bad made for him. ‘One day, while he sat mourning 
very close to ths image, he felt it move. . .. At first he 
thought that the movement was only his imagination, yet ha 
examined it every day, for he thought that at some time it 
would come to life. .: . One day, after the chief had had it 
for в long, long time, he examined the body and found it just 
like that of a human being. Still although it was alive, it 
could not move or speak. . .. The woman moved around very 
little and never got to talk, bnt her husband dreamed what she 
wanted to tell him. it was through his dreams that he knew 
she was talking to him." 

This incident is moy illuminating, both as to 
the motives which lead to art among primitive 

eoples and as to those which lead to idolatry. 

ere it is clearly the power of love which lures 
the departed soul to the man-wrought body; the 
complementary form, where magical compulsion 
is the force employed, is best illustrated the 
acconnt given by R, E. Dennett? of the W. African 
making of a * Fetish-into-which-Nails-are-Driven ' : 

“A palaver is held, and it ie there decided whose Kulu [soul] 
it is that ia to enter into the Muamba tree and to preside over 
the fetish to be made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, 
а great and daring hunter, is chosen. Then they go into the 
bush and call his name. The Nganga priest cuts down the tree, 
and blood ів said to gush forth. A fowl is killed and its blood 
in mingled with the blood that they say comes from the tree. 
The named one then dies, certainly within ten daya. Hia life 
hae been sacrificed for what the Zinganga consider the welfare 
of the people. They say that the named one never fails to 
die. ... People pass before these fetishes (Zinkici Mbown), 
calling on them to kill them if they do, or have done, auch an 
such a thing. Othera go to them and insist upon their killing 
во and во, who has done or ia about to do some fearful injury. 
Aod ав they swear or make their demand, s nail is driven into 
the fetish, and the palaver is settled во far as they are con- 
cerned. The Kulu of the man whose life was sacrificed проп 
the cutting of the tree sees to the rest.” 

Mediumistic powers are nearly akin to the soul’s 
yearning for embodiment. Virtually all primitive 
men believe in such powers, though it is commonly 
supposed that they come by special endowment 
and preparation—the latter often strenuous to a 
degree—in many instances through death and re- 
surrection, as is assumed. Primitive mythology 
&bounds in tales of men acquiring supernatural 
strength by the thorny road of bodily destruction 
and restoration. By such means the soul of the 
medium, or shaman, is supposed to acquire the 
faculty of direct intercourse with the world of 
spirits, and usually to have as his especial agent 
or ‘control’ a genius, tutelar, or familiar spirit, 
whose powers reinforce his own. Indeed, it is 
not & little remarkable to discover virtually all 
the phenomena of modern spiritualism (if it be 
modern) among savage peoples, remote in time 
and place. Le Jeune’s description of a Montagnais 
shamanistic performance, written іп 1634,? would 
hold, mutatis mutandis, for а spiritualistie séance 
in central New York: there is the medium's 
cabinet, the darkened room, the singing, the 
winds, voices, and “physical phenomena, and 
along with these prophecies of life and death. 
The shaman (although Le Jeune believed him to 
be a great rogue) was obviously sincere. “Enter 
thou thyself into the tent,’ he said, ‘and thon wilt 
see that thy body will remain below, and thy soul 
will mount on high,’ The Seneca Indians of New 
York State still continue similar practices,? as do 
the Chippewa tribes in their Midé@ society. The 
Zufii have a curions belief that in the old times 
the souls of the dead used to return in the flesh to 
eonverse with the living, but their presence cansed 
a great mortality; now they come as spirits, and 
only those gifted with a superior sight, their 
mediums, can see them.® 
, Apart from preserving the body in life, the 
important powers of the soul are curative and 








clairvoyant. Аз clairvoyant, the soul is a kind of 
scout, able to penetrate times, places, and sub- 
stances closed to the body. 

A curious Cree tale, narrated by de Smet! tells of a war 
party being guided on its course by a girl with blindfold eyea: 
* the manitou of war was Supposed Èo guide her.’ The Chippewa 
have an interesting legend of having once numbered among 
them а flying man, a powerful magician whose ' medicine’ was 
a feather which he could cause to enter his body, thereby 
enabling him to fly and epy out the enemy.? 

Crystal-gazing is suggested in numerous rites and 
myths. 

The N.W. Coast Indians tell of a man to whom a serpent gave a 
transparent stone which led him through all lands; the Spanish 
chronicles tell ot an obsidian mirror in which Montezuma saw 
ominous images; the Cakchiquel employed a eimilar stone in 
tenting the guilt or innocence of accused men; the Inca 
Yopanqui is said to have been given a crystal by the sun, ia 
which he saw whatever he desired to discover—these are widely 
separated American examples. 

Belief in telepathy is evidenced in many tales: 
“All spoke with their hearts; hearts spoke to 
hearts, and lips did not move,’ is a Zufii expres- 
sion.® Stories of *veridical hallucinations’ and 
ргорвена visions are numerous. Of the former 

. 8. Polack‘ gives a number of examples—but 
the account of savage instances of this phenomenon 
would be bulky.  Prophecies by shamans or 
mediums are still more numerous in primitive 
lore: there is a whole group of legendary American 
Indian prophecies of the coming of white men and 
of disaster to the native life recorded in the Spanish 
annals; much of this may be supposed to be оошу 
pu but it is at least striking that Cortes should 

ave been discovered by watchers posted on the 
coast at Montezuma's orders, on the look-out for 
the coming of the prophesied god, and that the 
first presents which the emperor of the Aztec sent 
to the new-comer were mainly the E 
apparel of this god, Quetzalcoatl. Gifted souls, 
however, see not only into the future, but also 
into the past; it is thus, at least, that Mohave 
shamans explain their knowledge of creation; they 
were present at the beginning of the world, as in 
a dream. This belief is, of course, entirely con- 
sonant with the theory of transmigration. Natur- 
ally, in the main, clairvoyant powers are called 
into play to satisfy more immediate interests: to 
discover the fate of the absent, to recover stolen 
property, to find food or treasure. Dreams are 
regarded as great aids in all this (for the soul 
journeys in dreams—this is the common explana- 
tion), but, when the search is difficult, the shaman 
is called into service, with his more potent or 
active faculties. 

A striking example, where the seeker was a 
white man consulting a Zulu doctor, is given by 
David Тезе: 5 

The white man’s eight hunters were overdue, having been 
long gone on an elephant hunt, and at the solicitation of his 
native servants he conanlted the doctor. ‘The doctor made 
eight little fires—that being the number of my hunters; on 
each he cast some roots, which emitted a curious sickly odour 
and thick smoke: into each he cast a small stone, shouting, as 
he did во, the name to which the atone was dedicated ; then he 
ate some "' medicine," and fell over into what appeared to he a 
trance for about ten minutes, during all which time bis hands 
kept moving. Then he seemed to wake, went to one of the 
fires, raked the ashes ahont, looked at the stona attentively, 
described the man faithfully, and said: “This man died of 
fever and your gun is lost.” То the next fire as before : ** Thia 
man” (correctly descrihed) "has killed four elephants,” and 
then he described the tuaka, The next: ‘This man" (again 
describing him) "has been killed by an elephant, but your gun 
is coming home," and so on through the whole, the men being 
minutely and correctly described ` their success or non-success 
being equally so. I was told where the survivora were, and 
what they were doing, and that in three months they would 
come out, but as they would not expect to Bed me waiting on 


1 P. 520. 

2 Е; Densmore, Bull. 45 BE {1910}, p. 98. 

3 M. C. Stevenson, 22 RBEW, p. 52. 

d Stanners and Gustoms of ths New Zealanders, London, 
1840, i. 268 f. 

5 Among the Zulus and Amatongas?, Edinburgh, 1875, pp 
224-226. 
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them there во long after the time appointed, they would not 
that way. f took particular note of all thie information at 
Ehe time, and to my шег amazement it turned out correct in 
every particular. It was scarcely within the bounds of possi- 
bility that this man conld have bad ordinary intelligence of the 
buntere ; they were scattered about in a country two hundred 
miles away." 
If this narrative is to be trusted, it certainly out- 
does all that is ascribed to the tested clairvoyants 
of the civilized world. b 
The curative or psycho-therapeutic powers of 
souls appear in every variety of use of suggestion 
and hypnotism, and amid practically all peoples. 
These functions have their obverse use in the 
power to inflict disease, or even death, upon an 
absent or unconscious victim. All such practices 
are interbound with ritual and magical observ- 
ances ; and, indeed, they can hardly be dealt with 
except in connexion with such customs. See artt. 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE, DIVINATION, MANA, 
PsYcHO-THERAPEUTICS, SHAMANISM, SPIRITISM. 
LiTERATURE.—The literature dealing with primitive conce 
tione of the вош is enormone, being co-extensive with the 
study of primitive religion and superstition. In general, it 
may be eaid to fall into three classes ; (a) reports on the bi 
and mythe of particular tribes, trom travellers, missionaries, 
and anthropological field-workers—abundant both in book form 
and in the ethoolagical journals (notably J47 [J RAT], FL, 
JAFL, RHR, ZE, and Anthropos); (b) critical and cumpara- 
tive studies of primitive religious ideas, of which the most 
Important, probably in any langnage, aro. E. B. Tylor, PC3, 
2 vols,, London, 1891 ang, Myth, Ritual and Retiyion3, 
2 vols., do. 1899; and J, G. Frazer, G88, 12 vole., do. 1911-15; 
with these should be named B. Durkheim, Les Formes élémen- 
taires de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, Eng. tr., London and New 
York, 1915; (о) briefer résumés of the enbject in worke on 
comparative religion and descriptive or comparative ethnology, 
few being hetter conceived than the introductory lecture of 
S. Reinach, Orpheus: Hist, général des religions, Paria, 1909, 
Eng. tr., London and New York, 1909, See aleo the ' Litera- 
боге" and bibliographical references nf the artt. cited in this 
art. ; also ‘Literature’ of artt. Antutem, Goo (Primitive and 
Savage), PRATER, COMMUNION wits Dë, Probably the most 
comprehensive study since Tylor's PC, centring проп the idea 
of епш in primitive religion, is A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the 
ul, London, 1909, containing much bibliography. The 
volumes о? The Mythology of AU Races (Boston, 1916 ff.) will be 
of use aa giving conceptione classified y racial groups. 
. B. ALEXANDER. 
SOUL (Buddhist).—Few words are more am- 
biguous than ‘soul,’ as any dictionary will testify. 
Noris there any one word in the religious litera- 
iure of Buddhism which can be said to coincide 
with it in either extension or intension. The 
principal terms in the canonical literature which 
translators have rendered, sometimes or always, 
EA soul’ are jiva, attan, satta, and in the Abhi- 
dhamma section puggala. In the somewhat later 
Questions af King Milinda, jiva is preferred, and 
with it the rare word vedagū (‘sentient one’). 
The other three terms are used, in connexion with 
their contexts, only when canonical passages are 
quoted.) ме E " 
Jiva is literally ‘living thing.’ It is a term 
imported from the staple terms of religious schools 
osed to Buddhism, and occurs only? in the 
title of one among many debatable propositions 
classed as erratic or heretical : 
“Ie the Jina thesame аа... (or). different thing from 
the bodily frame (afta jivam аййазр sariram)?? 8 
It may thus be fairly rendered by ‘soul’ in the 
Hebrew sense—‘and man became a living soul.’ 
But the Buddhist canonical books do not select 
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the term jiva when they are uttering doctrines 
concerning man’s spiritual nature as contrasted 
with his bodily and sensuous faculties. They 
choose one of the other three ternis—attan (nom. 
case, attd), satta, puggala. The last two mean a 
(living, intelligent) being, a person, and are used 
in ordinary discourse simply to represent any 
fellow-being.! The frst is Ale closely connected 
with ‘living thing’ in that it means breath (Skr. 
àtman; of, mveĝua, ‘spirit’) In ordinary dis- 
course it means self and in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, the Milinda, and the Netti it rarely 
occurs in any philosophical argument. But the 
earlier Su£ta-literature uses att repeatedly in con- 
troversial discourse concerning a right conception of 
what we should call soul or spirit. At the same 
time, the Suttas show an unbesitating acceptance of 
the term wherever we should say ‘self.’* These 
contexts lead us to infer that such discourses were 
uttered at a period when tbe speakers were making 
a strong protest, not against man’s spiritual nature, 
but against a certain religious or philosophical 
attitude in vogue in their time, concerning that 
nature viewed as atta or Gtman. It needs but a 
glance into Vedantic literature—e.g., the Upani- 
sads, notably those reckoned to be pre-Buddhistie, 
and the Bhagavad-Gitä—to find everywhere a 
unique cult of dtman (called also Brahman). It 
was regarded as divinity universally immanent, 
but especially so in the human organism. Con- 
ceived materialistically as a fine substance, located 
in the heart, and compared as to size and shape to 
a variety of small objects,‘ this microcosm was 
held to possess, like the macrocosmie divinity, the 
Ecl qualities of permanence (quitting the 
impermanen! body at death), immutability, bliss, 
and omnipotence. And to discern the essential 
identity of microcosm and macrocosm was to 
attain true insight. 

E.g, ‘in that subtle essence , . , all that exieta has ite веј. 
Itis the trne. ltis the self, and thou art it. . . . The infinite 
i +. . Ta the self, He who loves the self... becomes a 
self-ruler; lord and master in all the worlds. The eelf is with- 
out decay, death, grief.'5 ‘The embodied one which ie eternal 
... is not born, nor does it ever die... unchangeable, 
primeval . . . all-pervading, stable, firm.’6 

It із on this point of soul or spirit or self, as a 
thing different in kind from the rest of the indi- 
vidual, that Buddhism joins issue with Vedantism. 
To such a dualism it is in fundamental antithesis. 
Its philosophy of life may be said to be based 
on the axioms, sabbam aniccam, sabbam dukkham 
(‘all is impermanent,’ ‘all is [liable-to] suffering’). 
In no constituent of the living being was an 
exception to this rule of natureto be found. And, 
since attd, as currently taught, was essentially 
permanent, unchanging, blissful, powerful, there 
could be none of atta so conceived in the living 
being: 

* What think ye then? Js 








is mind permanent, or im- 
permanent?’ ‘Impermanent, ‘te that which is imper- 
manent liable to enffering or ni “It 18 liable, sir. ‘Bnt is 
ik praper to say of that which is impermanent, liable to enffering 
and to change, This ів of me; 1 am this; this is the soul (self) 
of mei? 

The individual is entirely phenomenal, governed 
by the laws of life. Were there in hima micro- 
cosmic emanation of the superphenomenal ätman 
or Brakman, he would have the power of deity to 
remould himself ‘nearer to the heart’s desire,’ and 
thus at will to transcend those laws— 

1 Animals are never so referred to. They would be included 
under the yet wider name päna (‘breathing thing’). But 
devas (spirits, deities), who are for Buddhists reborn mankind, 
would be included. 

2 See art. Szur (Buddhist), 

3 E.g., as prefix in compounds, and in obliqne cases. 

4 Cf. Rhys Davids, ‘Theory of Soul in the Upanishada,' JRAS, 


Jan. 1809, 
5 SBE i. [1900] 1011., 1931, (Chhändogya-Upanigad, vi. St, 
vii, DEL 


6 SBE viti. [21898] 45 (Bhagavad-Gita, ii. 27 ff.). 
7 Majjhima Nikäya, iii, 191., and elsewhere. 
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‘If the body , . . lf any of the four mental factors were the 
soul (self), the body . . . the mind would mot be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to вау: Let my body... my 
mind be, or not be, во aod 80.71 


Into a complex or congeries of these five varieties 
of functionings or faculties called khandhas (Skr. 
skandhas), or groups, the individual can be 
analyzed without residuum. In fact, according to 
Buddhaghosa,? it was in order to effect an ex- 
haustive analysis for the rejection of atmanistic 
dualism that the teaching at its outset adopted 
this fivefold classification. And, living personality 
being thus resolved, the teaching proceeded to 
repudiate any identification or coincidence of an 
extra-phenomenal self or soul with any one of the 
five. Immanence was equally rejected : 


‘The well-taught disciple „ -.. regarde not the bodily quali- 
ties as atta, nor that they have ott, nor are In at£d, nor that 
atta is in them, Neither does he hold any of these views 
regarding the khandha of feeling, nor of perception, nor of 
mental activities, nor of consciousness, For him each one of 
these khandhas changes, becomes other, he does not get 
thoughts [which bring about] a recurrence of changing 
khandhas.” 3 


The khandhas, bodily and mental, were thus de- 
clared to be ‘empty’ (suñña) of any unchanging 
essence. That which was wholly impermanent 
and liable to suffering was also inevitably an-attä, 
‘soulless,’ or, as we should prefer to say, ‘without 
Atman’ 

It should not for a moment be inferred, on 
this account, that Buddhist teaching countenanced 
any belief in a tota] annihilation of body and mind 
at death. Beside the error of eternalism (sassata- 
vàda), or indwelling immutable entity, it set the 
error of annihilationism (uccheda-vàda).! Beside 
the doctrine of anicca it set that of kamma, or the 
transmitted force of the act, bodily and mental.5 
The self or soul is the khandha complex, ever 
changing but ever determined by its (or their) 
antecedent character. Hence the long-drawn-out 
line of life is a fluctuating curve of evolving and 
degenerating experience, into which it is logically 
unthinkable to intrude an immutable factor. But 
annihilationism was not as prevalent an error as 
was eternalism. Had it been so, we may feel con- 
fident that, to the oft-repeated trio, anicca, 
dukkha, an-atta, Buddhist teaching would have 
added a fourth, such as punabbhdva (‘renewed 
becoming’), or the Jike. The future state of the 
living is constantly referred to, but the teaching is 
not so much that there will be rebirth as of what 
kind, because of the present life, it is likely to be. 
And the an-atta doctrine is logically so much a 
corollary of anicca that, had it not nd for the 
exaggerated eternalism of the ätman doctrine, we 
Should scarcely have found am-atta in the rank it 
occupies. It would have been overshadowed by, 
and taken up into, anicca-väda and kamma-váda. 
We may even venture to affirm that Buddhism, in 
the emphasis with which it combats a tendency 
at once mythological and mystical in the land of 
its bith, has weakened itself as a doctrine for 
all lands and all times by not building up a 
more positive teaching on the spiritual nature of 
man. 

Be this as it may, Buddhism had no quarrel with 
any term for the living person as a whole—atà, 
satta, puggala—so long as in these terms we see 
labels, binding concepts, conventions in language, 
holding together, for economy in thonght and 
word, the compound that a living person at any 
given moment, past, present, or future, is 


AUS Tezts, Mahävagga, 1. vi. 38 f. (SBE xiii. [1881] | 


2 Vis. Малда, xiv., tr. in Н. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, p. 156. 

3 Samyutta, їй. 171, 4 Tb, iv. 54. 

5 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 275., 461. ; Samputta Nikaya, 
ii, 201. 

CH. e.g., Samyutta Nikaya, iv. 182: ‘Kammarp,’ with the 
three following Suttas. 


+“ Being" 1 (satta) Why dost thou harp upon that word? 


‘Mere bundle of conditioned factors, this.” 

No “ being” can be here discerned to be. 

For just ав when the parta are rightly act, 

The word “chariot” arigeth in our minds, 

So doth our usage covenant to say 

“A being" when the aggregates (khandha) are there.’1 

“For these, Chitta, are merely names, expressions, turns of 
speech, designations ia comnıon use in the world.'2 
_ In this way all these terms are frequently nsed 
in the Szétas, Wherever the individual was 
living, unless it was in the very dimly conceived 
spheres called the unconscious and the immaterial, 
he or she was still and was always a componnd of 
khandhas, the body-factor varying in grossness or 
refinement and other qualities according to the 
sphere inhabited and the mental factors no less. 

hus, if you were in the Bralımä heaven, you had 
to assume & grosser body before you could pass 
into and aet in the lower heavens. Ever the 
‘soul’ was the compound, always changing, grow- 
ing out from, and the inevitable result of the souls 
(or selves) that had been. And, so long as the 
earnest inquirer bore in mind this distinction 
between self, soul, spirit as the mutable, growing 
organism, revealed by philosophie truth (para- 
mattha-sacca), and the name-label, suggestive of a 
fictitious immutable entity, as used in the social 
convention of language (conventional truth, 
sammuti-sacce),* he thought in conformity with 
the mother-tradition of his religion. The Suttas 
show no hesitation in using conventional language 
in connexion with man as surviving not one death 
only, but any number of dyings. Available words, 
in fact, were so utterly inadequate, during the 
early centuries of. Buddhism (as they are still), to 
discourse of what is commonly called transmigra- 
tion that practically no choice was left. Survival 
was spoken of, by Brähman and Buddhist alike, in 
terms of podus acts and states, We are at a loss 
to conclude which was the more remarkahle—the 
reaching out by the mind of Gotama Buddha to 
ideas which it needed the philosophic growth of 
a later period to make more clearly articulate by 
new terms, or the apparent failure of his opponents 
to discern how very badly the current terms of 
transmigration, such as they used, applied to an 
immanent being who was eternal and immutable, 
In the latest book of the canon, the Katha-vatthu, 
in the great opening discussion on the soul 
(muggula-kathä), we find the materially conceived 
views of transniigration criticized with a mainly 
negative emphasis. Terms for a constructive 
theory seem to be still lacking. 

E.g., after much discourse to show dialectically that it ig 
impossible to find, among the ultimates of our conscious experi- 
ence, a soul or person (puggata) apprehended as ‘a real and 
ultimate fact,’ the argument proceeds to reject any such 
ultimate in the mysterious but accepted procedure of rebirth: 

` Heterodoz Qy. Then iait wrong to say, "A soul (puggala) 
tranansigrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this?” 

Orthodox Ans, Yea’, 
the latter apenker having elicited the admission that there is 
neither an identical soul that is reborn, oor a different (i.e. quite 
other) soul, nor both, nor neither.6 

Passing on to the Milinda, we find there the 
germ-doctrine of the founder—viz. that man, in 
lis entirety, is never the same, yet ever the 
| resultant of his fore-existing self,’ stated with a 
| growing maturity in thought and diction. 

But it is not till the times of Buddhaghosa® and 
his successors that we find, grown out of the too 
negative conception of anicca, a positive view, 
made articulate by certain newly applied terms, of 

1 Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1917, p. 170. 

2 Dialoyues, і. 263. 3 Dialogues, ii. 264. 
|, * Points of Controversy, p. 63, a. 2; ct. art. Reaurr (Bud 
| dhist), Тишти (Buddhist). 
| 51b. p. 1t. 

6 Tr. in Points of Controversy, p. 201. 

т SBE xxv. 681. 
8 E.g., Commentary on the Patthdna (unedited). 
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the ever-changing being of man conceived as a 
eausully determined series of forces and resultants, 
aud аз à growing series, in which the now passing 
moment is wrought up into the coming moment. 

Even then, discussion on a subject so inaccess- 
ible and mysterious is still stil and halting. 
Further knowledge of medieval Pali literature 
may reveal further advance in theory. But we 
know enough to show that Buddhist doctrine as to 
soul and survival has logically reconciled anicca 
and kamma, My ‘self,’ as changing constantly, 
undergoes at death but a relatively deeper change ; 
my new ‘body’ (riipa-khandha), determined by my 
kamma, becomes one fitted to that new sphere, 
wherever it be, in which my past thought and will 
have determined that my new thought, call it soul 
er spirit or mind, be renewed. 









5. Z. 
Points TO ay (PTS), ue 1915, 


. SOUL (Christian) INTRODUCTION. ~ 
term "soul isp int this.article; taken: in.its most 
comprehensive. sense, as denoting tle whole ‘self? 
or- personality, the. essential principle: of human 
nature; the bagisof conscious, continuous; individuá] 
existence. r. It is:clear. tliat study of the Christian 
idea of Che, soul, in this broad sense involves the 
psychologleal ‚interpretation! of al characteristic 
data, of "Christian: experience, We «mày speak 
of this study as;fChristian psychology,” because 
there ‚are particular: groups ‚of phenomena at 
different periods with, which Christianity is speci: 
ally concerned (notably those of. the NT period), 
апа because. there: are certain ‘real or alleged 
aspects;iof human nature in, which. Christianity 
is specially interested. ` Dot. the method of the 
study ‘must. be -that of. psychology in general, 
ie. purely historical and scientific, without dog- 
matic ‘presuppositions, though, thé ultimate prob- 
lems of all psychology pass into the:realm. of 
metapliysie. '* - п уЗ д 

(b) ‘The psychological terminology and ideas of 
the NTare, as we e expect, largely continuous 
with those of the OT and the subsequent, Jewish 
literature., Thé, relevant ideas of the OT may be 
summarized as follows :. 


‘The’ idea, of human nature implies s, unity, not a dualism, 
‘There is no contrast between the body and the soul, such as the 
terms: instihetively suggest to us; ‘The shades of the dead in 
Sheol s, в not; called, “souls” oF "spirits?" in the Old 
Testament ; nor does the Old Testanient.contain any distinct 
word for “body,” as it surely would have done, had this idea 
been ‘sharply differentiated from that of “soul.” Man's ature 


is a product ‘of the two factors—the breath-soul'[U23] which 
4s his principle of lite, and the complex of physical organs which 
this animates., Separate them, and the man ceases to be, in 
any. real sense of personality; nothing but a * shade" remains, 
Which is neither FS nor soul 1f this seems but a poor idea 
of humar nature, we must set over against it the great redeem- 
ing feature, that there is an aspect of this nature [m] which 
relatea man to God, and makes man accessible to God.’ 1 

The. non-canonical literature of Jewish thought 
shows that this fundamental idea was subsequently 
"modified in: two primary: ways, chiefly in relation 
to the new eschatological.emphasis. One was the 
accentuation of.individnalism,; the detachment of 
the individual from. the corporate personality of 
his.social group, already, declared by Jeremiah and 
Ezekigl,-.was-more sharply presented against the 
new eschatological background of mora] retribution 
in the life after death. The other, closely related, 
was a clearer recognition of the ethica] problems 
of human: nature, such. as those arising from the 
tendency Lo. eil which is in all men as it was 
in Adam Ор the other hand, the OT doctrine 
of the Spirit of ‘God fell into practical neglect, 
to the great impoverishment of the doctrine of 

1 H. W. Robinson, T'he Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, 
London, 1913, p. 83. 

















‚viz. the Synoptic, approximating most clos 





man. It is, in fact, through the recovery of this 
doctrine that the most characteristic advance of 
the NT anthropology is niade (i.e. in the Pauline 
interpretation of Christian experience). 

(c) lt is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
NT psychology is, in general, continuous with 
that of the OT and the Apocrypha, because sume 
scholars (e.g., Holtzmann, Lüdemann, Sokolowski) 
have tended to exaggerate the Hellenistic infin- 
ences, especially in regard to the Pauline contrast 
of the inner and outer man, They interpret tlie 
contrast as a dualism, though this is essentially 
untrue to the Hebrew basis of Pauline thought. 
It is, of course, true that the reproduction of 
the. Hebrew psychological terma through their 
Greek equivalents gave easier access to the Hellen- 
istic influences of the аде. But the resultant modi- 
fication’ has been, in fact; much less than we might 
have: expected»: The Greek terms of the:NT.are 
fied with-an essentially Hebrew content; е 
Edi. new; térmis, vols and cyvelinaus, are really speci- 
Alizations from the. psychological usage of; "heart? 
ine the ОТ, and: are not used. with. a Greek. 
gonnotation. ` UM ON с... ЖИ EU 
ТОП. МЕ TESTAMENT... The psychological 
terms.—The group of-writings.known as the NT, 
though.emanating from a single generation, pre! 
sents at Icast three types of. psychological; usage, 


Цц en 
all to the ОТ; the Pauline, offering the, Gs 
important and original development of the OT 
conceptions ; and the Johannine, apparently depen- 
dent on the Pauline usage, but moving in A 
circle of its own. We may conveniently review 
the use of the chief terms in each group separately, 
reserving for a fourth class other noticeable occur, 
rences in the NT. The chief terms to be con- 
sidered, in order to reach the general NT idea 
of human personality, are four, viz. vx, mveüpa, 
kapöla, and dpe, „corresponding respectively to 
gei, m 25, Wz, in the OT. 

(The attached numbers signity the approximate ‘number 
of cases of each usage.) 

(а) Synoptic,—Vvy (87) denotes physical life (Mt 29), or 
the subject of emotional states (Mk 143), as in the OT, but 
in eleven cases (as Mt 1029) it, refers to the continuance of life 
after death, a usage to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the use of de, TIveüua (78) is used c! 
(84, as Mk 12), and of demonic influences 
in three instances it denotes the principle o! 
2346), and in seven the psychical side of life (Mt 59 263, Mk 
28 gia 1438, Lk 142.80), though on a higher level than that 
denoted by фъуў. Kapdia (49) ie used especially of persoo- 
ality; inner life, and character (18, ав Mk 721), also of emo- 
tional (2, as Lk 243%), intellectual (12, as Mk 28), volitioaal 
@, за Mt 5%) life, Sápf (11) is used of the physical part of 

uman nature, with the suggestion of weakness and limitation 
(Mk 1438; ct. Lk 2439), and thus ia contrast with divine power 
(Mt 167). ' Except for the use of Yvy% in reference to life after 
death, all these nsages could he directly classified under the 
corresponding OT terms, the coanotation of which they con: 
tinue, though the Christian emphasis on the inner life io 
contrast with the outer (cf. корбќз) is osturally marked in 
МТ teaching. . - 

(b) Peuline.—Fvys, (13) is в term very little used by Paul; 
of the four instances with psychical, content three denota 
‘desire’ (Ера 95, PH 1%, Col 203), aad ooe denotes simply the 
emotional side of consciousness (1 Th 525). His use of the 
adjective Yuxırds (1 Co, 2H. 15446) shows that for him the 
Won ів no more than ihe animating priociple of the body 
of flesh, and thé hasis’of its emotional experience. Пуебра (146) 
ie the most important word in his psychological vocabulary, 
whether as denoting: supernatural infiueaces (116, as Ro 1515), 
or the higher nature of а Christiana man under the influence 
of the Spirit of God (14, 8.19), or a normal element in humaa 
nature (16, as 816), This distinction of улул} and тиебна further 
develops the tendencies already noticeable in the later OT 
usage of wy} and-D, Kapdia (52) denotes the inner life 
(18,88 1 Co 1425),-the, seat, of, emotional (13, as Ro 92), intel: 
jectual (11, ав 120), aod yolitional (13, as 25) psychoses, continuing 
directly the usage of. 22 in the OT, except that the two Greek 
terms vois (21, as Ph 47) and avrelöng:s (20, as Ro 215), denoting 
‘mind’ and ‘conscience’ (ethical judgment), cover usages 
which the OT would have expressed through 25. Zénk (91) 
is used to imply physical or intellectual weakness, or some limi- 
tation in value (19; see 2 Co 75, Ro 619, Ph 33); in 35 instances 
there із some ethical reference t^ the connexion of ‘flesh ' and sia 
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) though not во f to involve a fundamental ethical 
it^ 


highest aspects (122 911); veda (8) is used of the soul or spirit 


after death (318 48) пе instance myeua denotes a meek 
and gentle ‘disposition’ (34), as imparted hy the Holy Spirit, 
but never a normal element in human nature, as it does in 
Paul's usage. Kapdia (3) follows the usual Hebrew and 
Pauline usage, with reference to the inner life as contrasted 
with the outer; odpé (7) is used in a purely physical and 
non-ethical_ sense, unlike the Pauline characteristic con- 
notation. The usage of terme in James follows that of the 
OT. In Hebrews узу} and zvejua are named together as 
pormal elementa of human nature (412; cf, 1 Th 6%), and zvena 
is used of ‘spirits’ (angels, 114, men, 12%; ef. 199). The psy- 
chology of the Acts, like that of the Synopties, showsclearly the 
general continuance of tbe OT thought and nsage, apart from 


the use of mveõua in the sens of a disembodied ‘spirit’ (238% ; 
cl. 78); fend represents the more emotional (15%), карда. 
the moro volitional (11:3: ef. 432 for both) aspect of personality, 
whilst zvedjua is used like m? of the special ‘energies’ of 
personality (1718 1825 1921 9022). 

From this survey it will be clear that the funda- 
mental ideas of personality in the NT are derived 
from the OT; the most important advance is in 
the belief that essential personality, whether 
ealled уй or zveüua, survives bodily death. This 
eontinued personality, however, still implies a 
body (et. the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul), whether the present body (its ghostly 
counterpart? Mt 52 10%) or the * pneumatic’ body 
of Pauline anticipation (1 Co 15%), more adapted 
to the needs of the spirit (ef. the body of the Risen 
Christ, which possesses new powers). The body 
is conceived asan integral part of the personality, 
whose consciousness is diffused throughout it, aud 
differentiated into the local consciousness of its 
particular members (1 Co 12"), as in Hebrew 
psyehology: Thus the eye, hand, mouth, ete., 

ave psychical and ethical qualities of their own; 
since the writers of the NT, like those of the 
OT, knew nothing of the nervous system, they 
€ould not link up sensory and motor phenomena 
with & central organ, as we do, or assign to 
the brain its true funetion. In regard to the 
psychical side of this unified life of body and soul, 
ihe survey shows that no hard and fast division 
was made by the NT writers ; the inner life might 
be called der, mveðua, or карба, though usually, 
and on the basis of Hebrew usage, with more or 
less suggestion of emotional, ' spiritual,’ and voli- 
tional activity respectively. We are not war- 
ranted, therefore, in speaking of a *trichotomy ^ 
of body, soul, and spirit, or even a ‘dichotomy’ 
of soul (spirit) and body; a soul (spirit) may th 
temporarily disembodied, but full personalit 
ultimately involves the union of body and soul, 
here and hereafter.! 

2. Spiritual influences.—Further light is thrown 
on the NT idea of the soul by relating it to its 
environment of general and Christian belief. First 
in importance ranks the belief that the soul is 
accessible to ‘spiritual’ influences of the widest 
range, from those implied in the erudest demon- 
ology up to the Holy Spirit as conceived in the 
Pauline doctrine. The cosmic environment of the 
soul is constituted by hosts of demonie powers, 
whieh seek to make it their battleground.? Christ 


1 See art. EscnaToLoov, vol. v. p. 885 ff. 
2 For the copions evidence see Harnack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums}, Leipzig, 1908, Eng. tr., London, 












has entered the world armed with spiritual powers 
(Ac 109, 1 Jn 3°), to overthrow Satan and his 
hosts—' Т, by the Spirit of God, cast out demons.’ 
In fact, Origen aseribes the progress of Christianity 
ар to his time to the decrease in the number 
of demons, owing to their defeat by Christ.! To 
an extent that we can hardly realize, the soul was 
eoneeived by the early Christian as the arena 
of opposing spiritual forces, so that the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit claims a unique and primary 
place among the ideas of early Christian anthro- 
pology. We owe to Paul the fullest elabora- 
tion of this doctrine, though it is more or less 
соттоп ground to the N'T writers. In the Pauline 
anthropology the eruder demonology of the time is 
replaced by ‘sin,’ conceived as an objective and 
almost personalized force, enabled to enter the 
human personality through the relatively weaker 
resistance of the *flesh.'? This is not conceived 
dualistically, as the source of evil, but as the * base 
of operation’ of sin (4фориђ [Ro 793 ; ef. vv.. 18]). 
The full significance of this idea is apparent only 
when we remember the fact indicated already, viz. 
that the ‘flesh,’ including all the members of 
the body, is an essential part of the personality, 
possessed of a quasi-consciousness of its own. 
Against sin, then, operating through the Hesh, 
the Holy Spirit wages unceasing war, workin, 

from the higher side of personality, whose essential 
spirituality (Ro e it successfully reinforces (82). 

е whole course of the victorious campaign in the 
arena of the soul, whose higher nature is linked 
with God through faith, produces Christian ex- 
perience in regeneration and sanctification. Paul 
has thus lifted the function of the Spirit from 
the popular level of tongues and miracles of healing 
to the ethical plane, as is seen in his recapitulation 
of the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 5%). He is 
not concerned with the ethical and metaphysical 

roblems of this moral development; it is enough 
or him that all is of God and all is of man (Ph 2°) ; 
as Deissmann says: 

* Determinists and indeterminists can [both] appeal to him; 
Paul himself was neither one nor the other: to him the oars 
meant ав much as the sails." 

The entrance of the soul into this higher experi- 
ence is by its faith, accompanied as this is by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit outwardly enacted in, 
or accompanied by, water-baptism. But this 
baptism implies a new relation to all baptized 
believers, who are thereby constituted the unity 
of the Church. In the ‘corporate personality’ 
of the Church, forcibly depicted in the Pauline 
parable of the human body (1 Co 19127), the old 
social consciousness of Israel re-appears. This 
corporate personality, whose vital energy is the 
Spirit of God, forms an essential factor in the NT 
conception of individual personality; the sonl of 
the baptized believer is what it is i virtue of its 
relation to the whole, though the complementary 
truth must not be forgotten, that there is direct 
individual aecess to, and fellowship with, God 
through Christ in one Spirit (Eph 2:8; cf. 1 Jn 13). 

3. Summary.—We may distinguish the essential 
features of the NT idea of the soul from the local 
and temporary forms of its expression by saying 
that this idea assumes the unity of human nature 
in its material and immaterial elements, which 
it does not so clearly distinguish as we are in- 
elined to do; that it emphasizes the worth of 
human personality, especially by the appeal to 
its eternal destiny; and that it finds the realiza- 
tion of this worth in the moral valnes of a society 
a hk. і. ch. iii.; J. Weiss, ' Dimonische,' in PRES iv. 41l- 


l'Hom. ху. 5, quoted by Harnack, i, 124, n. 2, Eng. tr., i 
143, n. 2. 

2 See art. SIN (Christian). 

3 Paulus, Tübingen, 1911, p. 126, Eng. tr., London, 1912, 
p. 188. 
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constituted through the corporate and individual 
surrender of personality to the Spe of God (or 
Christ) The NT characteristically shows little 
consciousness of the problems inevitably arising 
within the circle of this idea of the sonl, such as 
the method of the sonl’s origin, the relation of 
the soul’s activity to God's (freedom and grace), 
the degree of moral development required for 
membership in the Chnreh, the mediation of 
spiritual energies to the soul by institutions or 
truths respectively. The gradual emergence of 
these problems in the subsequent course of Christ- 
jan thonght has profoundly affected the history 
of the Church.! 

DL PATRISTIC AND MEDI4VAL.—When the 
Christian gospel passed out through the gate of 
the Jewish synagogue into the arena of the Roman 
Empire, an idea of the soul fundamentally Hebrew 
was transferred into an environment of Greek 
thought, with no slight consequences in the process 
of adaptation. Patristic thinkers were usually 
men trained in Greek philosophy, and they could 
make their apologetic and constructive work in- 
telligible to a Greek-thinking world only through 
the established terms and conceptions of Greek 
psychology. The fundamental ditferenee of out- 
look has been clearly stated by Siebeck :2 

‘For the Greeks, the soul is a product of the world, and tbs 
rational soul primarily exists to know the world as it is, and 
actively shape it; the вош was consequently the means to aa 
end or ends assigned to it by the world. To the Christian, oa 
the contrary, tha world is a means for the end of salvation, 
which springs from the independent and characteristic nature 
of the soul; for him, accordingly, the soul is not a product of 
tbe world, but a creation of the traascendeat God, conceived 
after tha analogy of spirit.” 

The transference brought both gain and loss— 

ain, in that a more scientific analysis of the 
hristiau consciousness became possible; loss, in 
that some of the religions values conserved by the 
more primitive Hebrew and NT idea of the soul 
were more likely to be obscured. One general 
result was the development of a distinction be- 
tween soul and body in marked contrast with the 
unity of the Hebrew idea (cf, Philo's dualism 
owing to similar influences) though this was 
usually accompanied by the retention of the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which became an established Christian tenet. 

1. Tertullian and Origen.— The influence of the 
Stoic and Platonic psychology on Patristie writers 
may be illustrated from Tertullian and Origen 
respectively. Tertullian (160-920), whilst natur- 
ally ascribing the soul of the first man to the 
divine inbreathing, follows Stoie teachers in assert- 
ing that the hnman soul is corporeal, and is handed 
on from parent to child, being begotten with the 
body (Traducianism). But the unity of the soul, 
with vote as its highest function, stands over 
against the body, so that Tertullian is a ' dichoto- 
mist. When the sou} is seen in vision, it has the 
shape of the body, and even a certain tangibility. 
His formal definition may be quoted : 


‘The soul, then, we define to be sprung from the breath of 
God, immortal, possessing body, having form, eimple in its 
substance, intelligent in its own nature, developing its powers 
in various ways, tree in its determinations, subject to growth 
by opportunity, in its faculties mutable, rational, Supreme, 

with an iostinct of preseatiment, evolved out of one 
(original)? 


Origen (185-254), like the Alexandrians gener- 
ally, follows the Platonic idea of the soul as incor- 








oreal and eternal; he regards it as pre-existent | 


о the present life. From Platonic influence comes 
also that * trichotomy which Greek thought could 
so easily, thongh without warrant, read into the 
NT reference to ‘ body, soul, and spirit ? (1 Th 5”), 
A third Patristie theory of the origin of the soul, 
which hecame dominant from the time of Jerome 


107. artt, PeLAOIANISN, DONATIeTE, PROTESTANTISM. 
3 Gesch. der Psychologie, ii. 359. 3 De Anima, 22. 





onwards, is creationism, according to which ‘God 
is daily making sonls,’! whilst bodies alone come 
by human generation. 

2. Augustine. — Augustine (354-430), whilst 
deeply influenced by Neo-Platonism, claims a 
unique place in Patristie psychology by the 
originality and importance of his work, He is 
the first to realize fully and adequately that the 
inner life is sui generis, with its own intrinsic 
claims to introspective study; in his analysis of 
the mind as memory, intellect, and will he gives 
the үтү place to the will, instead of to the 
intellect; his deep conception of the freedom 
realized through divine grace stands in sharp 
contrast with the superficiality of contemporar 
Pelagianism. His influence is supreme throug! 
the suhsequent centuries until Scholasticism brings 
in the reign of Aristotle, and ‘the Aristotelian 
conception of the son] as life-energy mingles with 
the Platonic idea of the body as the instrument of 
the soul.’? 

3. Aquinas.—Aquinas (1224-75), the foremost 
representative of Scholasticism, combined the 
Augnstinian anthropology with Aristotle's general 
idea of the soul? and rejected the Platonic dualism, 
but ‘ecclesiastical dogma demanded such trans- 
formation of the Aristotelian distinctions as 
amounted to a religious dualism.’* In the elabo- 
rate system of Thomas man became a central pose 
of contact between the two great realms of ‘form’ 
and ‘matter’—the microcosm which unites them 
both. Metaphysic thus gave support to the 
Christian doctrine of the soul’s worth, though its 
formalism failed to do justice to the soul’s content. 

4. Eckhart.—Side by side, however, with the 
more rationalistic view of Scholasticism there is 
an approach to the realities of the soul made by 
mystical religion, which is of po significance 
for Christian thought. Thus Eckhart (1260-1327), 
gathering up the soul's powers into unity with 
God, holds that *there is something in the soul 
uncreated and uncreatable,’ throngh which the 
divine birth within man takes place (ef. the 
synteresis of Scholastic psychology)? In this 
return to God, involving, on the negative side, 
the withdrawal from sensational life, the soul's 
salvation consists. A natural outcome of such 
views would be pantheism, though Eckhart per- 
hapssaves himself from this. The insistence on 
the surrender of the soul to God as the source 
and nnity (unitas) of its life is characteristic of 
msc m (g.v.) and may be studied in the 
Theologia Germanica, which so profoundly in- 
fluenced Luther. In fact, medieval mysticism 
forms one of the principal tributaries of the 
Protestant Reformation, with its new emphasis 
on the experience of the individual soul and on 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. MoDERN.—1. Lines of approach.—From 
the Renaissance and Reformation onwards the 
characteristic featnre of inquiry into the nature 
of the sonl has been its specialization along 
different lines, pursued more or less independently ; 
Christian thought tends more and more to con- 
centrate on the religious significance of the soul. 

(а) Religious,—lhe new emphasis on religious 
experience which characterized the Reformation 
illustrates the more subjective spirit of Protestant 
religion in general Тһе necessary objective com- 
Летепі of this was found in the doctrine of the 

oly Spirit, as the supernatural basis of the soul's 
experience, though usually in intimate relation to 

1 Jerome, ad Pamm. 22. 2 Siebeck, t. 426. 

3 See art. Sou (Greek). 

3 Klemm, Gesch. der Psychologie, p. 
Abriss einer Gesch. der. 





6 Cf. art. ERESIS, М 
7 Of. Rufus M. Joaes, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 
1909, p. 233. 
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the canon of Seriptnre.| A wider application of 
the doctrine of the Spirit is to be found in the 
Quaker doctrine of the 'Inuer Light, which 
Barclay defines as “а real spiritual substance, 
which the soul of man is capable to feel and ap. 
rehend, from which that real, spiritual inward 

irth in believers arises, called the new creature, 
the new man in the heart? From the teaching 
of George Fox? we can see that this meant the 
religious evalnation of the moral consciousness—a 
most suggestive contribution to modern apologetie.* 
At the other end of the scale of spiritual experience 
we lind Wesley's doctrine of tht 'witness of the 
Spo" Between these two experiences — the 
sense of morality on the one side and the glow of 
Christian certainty on the other—are to be found 
the distinctive interests of Protestantism and the 
tribunal of its doctrines, to whatever degree the 
Scriptural record of similar experience remains the 
formal court of appeal. A new era in the study 
of the soul in its religious interests was initiated 
when Sehleiermacher (g.v.) recognized this. The 
consequent emphasis on religious experience as the 
basis of inquiry into the soul is one of the most 
significant featnres.of present-day theology, in full 
agreement with the contemporary scientific interest 
in the psychology of religion. 

(5) Psychological. — ТЇ e scientific interests of 
17th. cent: thought, seen in the philosophy of 
Descartes (1596-1650). Spinoza (1632-77) and 
Leibniz: (1646-1716), and culminating in, Locke 
(1632-1704), involved the differentiation of physio- 
logy from .psychology, and of both from the 
religious or ‘metaphysical ideas of the, soul.: Psy- 
chology ‘acquired ‘the . character of: a distinct 
science, and has tehded more and more in recent 
times to confine-itself as such to the study of the 
actual phenomena of consciousness, whilst remit- 
ting to the theologian and the metaphysician all 
theories of an alleged substratum or ‘soul.’ No 
objection can be raised to this limitation, provided 
that it be not construed as a denial of soul or 
personality, in the sense of the theological or 
ontological postulate of the states of consciousness 
which the psychologist studies. In this connexion 
it should be noted that the assumption by Locke 
of a ‘closed consciousness,’ accessible through the 
physical senses alone, still tends to create a pre- 
judice against those spiritual influences which the 
Christian idea of the soul essentially maintains, 
Against this prejudice the modern study of tele- 
pathy has exerted a useful influence, by showing 
the possibility of mind influencing mind, apart 
from the normal link of sensational knowledge. 
Indeed, the study of abnormal;psychology (hyp- 
nosis, multiple personality, dreams and visions) 
may still have important contributions to render 
to our knowledge of personality. The modern 
recognition of the 'sub-consciousness" has done 
much to elear np certain phenomena of normal 
life, quite apart from the further question of a 
subliminal self.® 

(c) Historical.—In our own generation a further 
line of approach has been opened up by the com- 
parative study of anthropolo, and religion. 
Australian totemism, African fetishism, the psycho- 
physiologie ideas and practices of the ancient 

&yptians, the demonology of Babylonia, the 
metaphysieal ideas of the soul current in Indian 
religion—all these can contribute to a clearer 
knowledge-of the Christian idea of the soul, if 
only by throwing into contrast its distinctive 
features. Before the rise of this modern study 

1 Ct., e.g., the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

3 Zei ;, London, 1676, prop. v. and vi. $ 14. 

3 E.g., Journal®, London, 1901, ii, 185. 

4 See art. FRIENDS, SOCIRTY or. 5 ERE iii. 329. 

€ See F. W, Н. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vols., London, 
1908, passim. 





we were more or less confined to a Grecized 
approach to Biblical ideas, and, in partienlar, the 
Toyehology of the Hebrews was misnnderstood. 
We can now see the alien origin of * trichotomies’ 
and other assumptions, and recognize the essential 
nnity of man's nature in the Hebrew-Christian 
idea, and its contrast with Greek and other 
dnalisms (Chinese, Zoroastrian); the emphasis of 
this idea on man's dependence on God, for creation, 
preservation, and salvation, in contrast with the 
scientific or philosophical interests of Greek 
thought; the fundamental Christian assumption 
of individnality, in contrast with the ultimate 
denial of this by Buddhism. 

(d) Philosophicol.—The history of philosophy 
in all periods shows how intimately its progress 
affects the theological ideas of God and man, In 
the modern period we may trace a growing 
ere to, or recognition of, the demands 
of Christian faith, as seen iu the rejection of 
materialism and naturalism, and the recognition 
of the reality of *spirit The decline of absolnte 
idealism, largely through its inadequate account of 
individuality, and the rise of personal idealism 
and of various forms of pluralism show that the 
Christian insistence on the value of the individual 
soul is not without its philosophie basis. The 
importance of the idea of ‘personality’ is more 
fully recognized in modern philosophy, and the 
Kantian emphasts on the essential reality of 
ethical experience harmonizes with the Christian 
claim that the moral side of personality is its 
highest development and supreme ‘valne.’ i 
` 2. Values and problems.— The essential features 
of Christian anthropology—the religions dàta or 
“values’ which any system of thought is called 
on to interpret—are ‘its emphasis on the worth 
of man to God as spiritual personality, its practieal 
recognition of an individual self, possessing moral 
freedom ‚and responsibility, its condemnation' of 
sin as that which ought not to be, its assertion 
of human dependence on divine aid for the 
realization of spiritual possibilities, its definition 
of personal development in terms of social relation- 
ship.'? The problems of the Christian idea of the 
soul gather chiefly around the primary postulate 
of the soul’s reality, its relation to the body, and 
its relation to God. 

(a) The term *soul' must be taken to mean, 
not the unknown substratum of certain phenomena, 
but the spiritual entity which is in its distinctive 
activities and qualities. Such are its possession 
of a unique individuality, of the freedom of real 
initiative, of non-material content. Its develop- 
ment in time is part of its reality, though its 
ultimate nature may be conceived as timeless. 
Total human personality is obviously more than 
the self of self-consciousness at any moment, if 
only because of the fact of memory. Moreover, 
the relation of the Christian self-consciousness to 
other selves and to God may suggest that the soul 
is an entity larger than past or present experience 
exhibits. 

(b) The relation of soul to body in the Christian 
conception of personality involves the rejection of 
dualism and the recognition of the body as integral 
to human nature, at least in the sense that the 
powers of the body belong to and are finally 
gathered up inte the life of the soul. This, of 
course, does not mean that the soul depends on 
the body for its ultimate being, or dies in the 
physical dissolution of death, but simply that the 
connexion of soul and body is not artificial, 
temporary, and alien. The historie Christian 
conception of life beyond death has accordingly 

1 See, especially, A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, 
Oxford, 1917, passim. 

? Н. W. Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man?, p. 344. 
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been based on the Hebrew doctrine of resurrection, 
rather than on the Greek doctrine of immortality. 
The non-Hebraie idea of pre-existence (g.v.) has 
failed to find a genuine home in Christian t D 3 
as a speculation in regard to what lies beyond all 
experience, it hardly admits of proof or disproof. 
Christian emphasis falls on the theistie idea that 
soul and body alike owe their creation to God; the 
fact that they are in present experience so inti- 
mately interwoven suggests that they have been 
brought into existence together, and are com- 
plementary expressions (on diflerent planes) of the 
one entity of personality. Such a view implies 
no surrender of the faith that the soul survives 
bodily death ; the apparent cessation of intercourse 
with other embodied selves on earth would find 
sufficient explanation if the present relation of 
brain to mind be one of permissive or transmissive, 
not productive, function. This view of the body 
as an integral factor, though not, in its present 
form, a permanent element, in the slowly-evolved 
self of personality, would agree with the whole 
evolutionary history of the world, in which human 
personality offers the highest values attained, and 
gathers up so many factors of the process. Philo- 
sophically, this implies the spiritualization of the 
body, as against the materialization of the soul; 
but both elements, body and soul, are real, and 
E а unity for Christian anthropology and 
ethics. 

(c) The relation of the soul to God in Christian 
thought demands the rejection of any form of 
monistie absorption, as clearly as of naturalistic 
degradation. SE ue nan coven 
of some forms of Christian mysticism, and the 
adoption of quasi-pantheistic systems by some 
Christian thinkers, the normal testimony of the 
Christian consciousness is to a clear-cut individu- 
ality, carrying with it a real freedom, in upward 
as well as downward relations. On the other 
hand, the dee; experiences of Christian fellow- 
ship with point to a relation of the soul to 
Him so intimate that the completer the surrender 
of the soul to its Creator and a, the fuller 
and richer is the soul’s individual life. Whilst 
the process of salvation may be defined as ‘God 
in us,’ its goal is ‘we in God.’ The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (g.v.) here becomes of cardinal 
importance for Christian anthropology. Through 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ 
human personality realizes its larger life by 
voluntary surrender to God : 

«Psychologically, it is the setting of the mind on Christ, in 
the revelation of His graciousness and of the infinite love of 


God in it, that makes S possible tor the Spirit of Christ to act 
uoto the soul's complete deliveraacs.'2 


The repeated discovery is made by the Christian 
that the true life of the soul is hid with Christ 
in God—i.e., that it is waiting for personal 
appropriation, This truth of experience shows 

е significance of fellowship, human and divine ; 
in practice and in theory joorporate fellowship 
must be held to be fundamental to the life of the 


soul, 

The Christian idea of the soul, whilst always 
implying а metaphysic, is not dependent on any 
particular system of metaphysics, past, present, 
or future. П that we are entitled to say is that a 
metaphysie of personality adequate to explain the 
Christian experience must, on the one hand, do 
Justice to the moral freedom which alone gives 
reality to sin and guilt, and significance to the 
soul’s surrender to God, and, on the other hand, 
show the soul’s kinship with God, and its constant 
relation to the ‘ Father of spirits,’ so that its whole 
development in time becomes at once a divine as 
well as a human activity. To develop such a 


1 Ct, W. James, Human Immortality®, London, 1908, p. 32. 
3 б. Steven, Psychology of the Christian Soul, p. 264. 
VOL, XL—47 
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metaphysie obviously lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. 
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SOUL (Greek)— When we attempt to under- 
stand the development of Greek ideas about the 
soul (уух), we are faced at once by the difficulty 
that there appears to be no bridge leading from 
the views implied in our earliest literary record, 
the Homerie poems, to the religious practices and 
beliefs of later ages. These are in many respects 
much more primitive, though it is also true that 
popular beliefs were much affected by Homer, 
since most Greeks were brought up on bim from 
childhood. On the other hand, we find that the 
clearest thinkers among the Greeks, while they 
naturally rejected popular superstitions about 
‘souls,’ were even more emphatic in their con- 
demnation of the Homerie doctrine. In fact, the 
Homeric poems appear to be an intrusive and 
disturbing factor in the normal development of 
Greek belief. That is why, so long as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were regarded as primitive 
popular eu › it seemed impossible to account 
for later Greek ideas about the soul except on some 
hypothesis of Oriental influences. At the present 
day, however, it is generally agreed that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are not Reno poetry, but eourt 
poetry, and it is perfectly certain that they are not 
in any way primitive. Archeological research 
has shown that there was a highly developed 
civilization in the /Egean at least 2000 years 
before Homer, and ehe also shown that the 
people to whom this civilization belonged were 
conquered, some centuries before Homer, by in- 
vaders who probably came from the north. The 
civilization which Homer describes is not the old 
JEgean civilization even in its latest period. The 
Мусепе unearthed by Schliemann is not the 
Mycene of Agamemnon, but that of his pre- 
decessores of the older race, What Homer does 
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describe is the civilization of the new-comers, 
whom he usnally calls Achaians, and of these 
only after they had already settled themselves 
firmly in the chief seats of the old Augean 
kingdoms. It is clear, however, that these 
Achaians did not ocenpy the whole of what was 
afterwards called Hellas or Greece, and we may also 
assume that the new-comers would be numerically 
inferior to the older inhabitants almost every- 
where, and would be gradually assimilated and 
absorbed. That is why, as becomes clearer every 
day, the later Greek civilization was in the main 
a revival and continuation of that which existed 
before the coming of the Achaians, though it 
was profoundly modified by Achaian influences. 
Hesiod was still conscious of the break. In his 
account of the ages of man! he interpolates a fifth 
age, that of the heroes who fought at Thebes and 
Troy, between the bronze age and the iron age, to 
which he himself belonged. That is the age with 
which Homer deals, and, if we remember that the 
heroic age is an interlude which stands by itself, 
it will be much easier for us to understand the 
development of Greek ideas about the sonl It 
has also to be borne in mind that Homer knows 
nothing of the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, 
and that, in the time of which he sings, the region 
later called Tonia was still in the hands of 
‘barbarians.’ 

х. Su beliefs and practices.—It is, of course, 
obvious that we cannot know with any certainty 
what the old Aégean population thought of the 
soul, so long as their writing remains undeciphered. 
We can only draw inferences from the remains of 
tombs, etc., that have come to light, and these 
may easily be misleading. Even if the inscriptions 
could be read, we might make mistakes. It 
would not be safe to infer from the inscriptions in 
a Christian churehyard what is really believed 
about the soul to-day. Still, there are certain 
broad statements which may be regarded as 
assured. The kiugs of Cnossus and Mycen® were 
buried in elaborate state, not eremated like the 
Achaians of Homer ; and, in early times at least, 
that generally points to a difference of belief about 
the soul. The great distinetion between such 
beliefs depends on the answer given to the question 
whether the soul remains attached to the body 
after death or goes to a place of its own. If this 

uestion is answered in the first way, we naturally 

nd that the body is buried in such a manner as to 
secure it against corruption as long as possible, 
and that along with it are buried weapons, 
implements, ete., which may be of use to the soul 
in its life below the ground. There will also be a 
mortuary cult of some kind, the main purpose of 
which will be to provide the soul with appropriate 
nourishment. All these features are met with in 
the Mycenzan tombs,? and we may fairly infer 
that, in those days, the ‘soul’ was supposed to 
dwell in the tomb. This is the belief we know 
best from Egypt, where it was carried out with 
rigorous logic, and where great precantions were 
taken to secure the preservation of the body after 
death. At Mycene the face was covered with a 
thin gold mask, so that we still know the features 
of some of the old kings; and the Egyptians also 
tried to make their mummies life-like. It seems 
to have been felt that the outward appearance of 
the man was the essential thing, and, so long as 
that was preserved, tbe soul could still enjoy the 
offerings brought to the grave. In Egypt this 
idea was still further developed when the image of 
the ka, or ‘double,’ was placed in the tomb, but 
we have no clear indication of that in the ZEgean. 
The sarcophagus of Hagia Triada does, however, 

3 Works and Daye, 108. 
2 Вее art, Foop FOR тнк DEAD, vol. vi. р. 66s, 








furnish ns with & representation of the mortnary 
cult, which seems to prove that a belief similar to 
the Egyptian prevailed in Crete, and we shall see 
that the later Greek practices and beliefs must 
have been developed from some such origin. 

2. Homer. — When we come to Homer, every- 
thing is changed. The ‘soul’ is called улуй and is 
identified with the last breath, the ‘ghost’ which 
а man ‘gives up.’ That is obviously separated 
from the body at death, so there can be no 
question of trying to preserve the body or its 
likeness, or of a mortuary cult. On the contrary, 
itis desirable that the body should be destroyed 
as soon as possible, so that the ‘soul’ may be 
quite free to depart. It seems to be feared that, 
so long as the body is there, the soul will be ina 
measure bound to it. Cremation is an obvious 
corollary of this view, and there can be no thought 
of offerings at the grave. 

It was not to be expected, however, that this 
belief should be developed to its logical conclusions 
in those ти days, and there аге а good many 
survivals in Homer of something more primitive. 
Above all, the soul is still thought of аз in some 
sense a ‘double’ of the self, and the self is frankly 
identified with the body. The soul, however, 
must somehow retain the outward appearance of 
the man ‘ himself,’ since it is obviously possible to 
dream of the dead. This comes out best in Jl. 
xxiii. 106, where we are told that the soul (уух?) 
of Patroclus stood over Achilles all night long, 
“and it was marvellously like himself’ (xro бе 
Oéoxedov arg). Indeed, the whole funeral of 
Patroclus as here described, with its human 
sacrifices and libations, is quite unlike anything 
else in Homer and reads like a survival from earlier 
times, with this great difference, however, that it 
is not to be repeated, and that no mortuary cult is 
to be instituted, after Patroclus "himself" has once 
been burned. 

It is important to observe, in the next place, 
that the soul (ушуй) is not of the slightest im- 
portance during life. Homer has many descrip- 
tions of conscious processes, whether of the nature 
of thought, will, or desire, and he has an EE 
large psychological vocabulary, as we should 
it. He uses words like фр» (ópéves), Frop, кӯр, vóos, 
Bou, uévos, pris with considerable precision, but 
these things are all parts or functions of the body. 
There is not a single passage where S conscious 

rocess whatever is ascribed to the soul (уух) of a 
iving man. No doubt there are places where we 
may translate the word by ‘life,’ but even then it 
only means life regarded as a thing to be lost.! 

As the soul is not the seat of consciousness in 
life, it follows that it can have no consciousness 
when it has left the body, and that is the normal 
Homeric view. The departed soul has no midriff 
({péves) and no heart, so it is impossible for it to be 
conscious. It is only real enough to be capable of 
appearing in the dream of a living man. he souls 
of the dead depart to a barren, gloomy region, 
called ‘the home of Aides’ (i.e. ‘the unseen one’), 
which is thought of as lying in the far West, and 
there they have only a dream-like simulacrum of 
life. As Apollodorus put it in his work on the 
gods: 

Homer ‘assumes that souls resemble the Images appear- 
ing in mirrors and arising in water, which are made in our 
likeness and imitate our movements, but have ро solid substance 
to be grasped or touched.’ 

That is why the departed souls are called ‘ shades” 
(скай) or ‘images’ (efdwha).? 

101. IL xxii 161: тері yuxtis Oéov, Od. xxii, 245: тері ze 
Wüxéev dudxovro, Il. xiii. 763: yuxds bA¢cayres. A Homerio 
hero fights for his yx, or risks it or loses it, but he does not 
live by it. In Ji ix. 401 où Yuxis дута хоу means ‘no com- 
pensation for the loss of lite.’ 

3 The locus classicus is Il, xxiii. 104: "0 тбто, $ pd rís ёсть 
Kai eiv "Abao ё8роноч | puxi Kai sduAo», атар dpéves ойк ёл 
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All apparent exceptions to this normal Homeric 
doctrine of the soul are of the kind that prove the 
rule, since they are clearly attempts to adapt 
certain older ideas to it. The most remarkable ia 
that of the seer Tiresias, whose departed soul ie 
said to retain its consciousness. That, we are told,! 
however, was a gift of Persephone, who ‘granted 
him a mind Gier) even though he was dead.’ Itis, 
therefore, a special miracle, which M confirms 
the guum rule The whole story of the Nekyia 
in Od. xi. depends on the view tlıat the souls must 
drink blood before they can become conscious. 
The blood gives them, as it were, a temporar: 
body while it lasts, and therefore they can spen 
with Odysseus. Obviously, however, as Rohde 
says, the poet would hardly have thought of 

utting the matter in that way, if it had not been 

or the memory of the old blood-otfering to the 

dead (alpaxoupia). The most startling survival is the 
promise which Odysseus makes on the instructione 
of Circe? to offer a sacrifice to the dead when he 

ets back to Ithaca. According to the naua 

omeric view, such a sacrifice would he altogether 
meaningless. We see, then, that even in Homer 
there are traces of an older theory or the soul than 
that which prevails in the poems. 

The few favourites of heaveo who are carried 
away to the Elysian field and the tew great 
sinnera who are punished in Tartarus form, on the 
other hand, no exception to the cule. They have 
been made immortal; but tor Homer that means 
that they retain their bodies. They have become 
like the gods; but a god for the Creek ie an 
‘animal’ (for) and has a body Neither the 
punishment of Tantalus, Tityos, »ı Sisyphus nor 
the delights of the Elysian tela would be possible 
for disembodied souls. Immortality consists just 
in exemption from the separation of soul and 


у. 

3. Hesiod.—In Hesion we find, as might be 
expected, still more numerous surviva:s of earlier 
ideas. The men of the volden age became éalpoves 
after death, while Uh. ae ot the silver age are called 
‘the subterranean blessed.’ and we are expressly 
told? that they too ‘are attended by honour’ 
(ruf). We are apparently to think of an earlier 
time, when men might hecome gods upon earth, 
and of a later time, when they might become 
chthonian divinities like Amphiaraus and Trophon- 
ins, All that, however, was very long ago, and no 
such lot 1s possible for souls now. The souls of 
the bronze age men went 'nameless to the dauk 
house of chill Hades.'* Some of the souls of the 
next age, that of the heroes, share the same fate, 
while others are carried away to the ‘isles of the 
blest,’ which correspond to Homer's Elysian field.5 
So far ав the present race is concerned, there seems 
to be no hope of any real life after death. 

4. The cult of heroes.— When we come to times 
of which there is any real historical memory, wi 
find everywhere a cult of ‘heroes’ subsisting along- 
side of the worship of the gods. These heroes are 
plainly souls which have their dwelling in the 
grave. It is impossible to believe that this is an 
innovation, or that the name ‘hero’ (ipws) has 
been adopted from Homer, who often uses it 
merely in the sense of ‘free man.’ Itseems rather 
that the word has been secularized, as it were, by 
тёштау. It must be remembered that ‘At&ys (Att. "Абу, 
whence Hades) is a person, not a place. The name of the 
place ia rehog (‘Gloom’). The quotation from, Apollodorus, 

epi беду, given above runs thns (ap. Stob. Ecl. i. p. 420, 
ed. С. Wachsmuth, Berlin, 1884): ümariderar ras Wuxds rois 
däer: тош dv rots катёттрон Dauvoudvow auolas xai тої 
av, birav суута буо, й кабатоф july ёфе{каттол каї às 
koges ришет, стерерубёу 68 brócraci ovbeuiay Dy ais 
derer xai dbi, 

3 Od. x. 494. 3 0d. xi. 291t. 

3 Works and Days, 142. 4 Ib. 158, 

5 Ib. 1678. 
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the Acnaians, and that the cult bad survived 
among the older population to emerge once more 
into the light of day when the invading Achaiana 
had been absorbed. This view is confirmed by 
what we learn from Hesiod. Ae we saw, he knows 
that in distant days there were departed souls 
which :eceived a cult, but he uses the word ‘hero’ 
in the Humerie sense, and therefore he cannot 
apply w to the ‘subterranean blessed ones,’ to 
whom 16 properly belongs. However that may be, 
the cult was always sharply distinguished from 
the worship of the gode, To sacrifice (Bvew) to the 
gods on an altar (Bwuös) was to send the eweet 
savour (kriga) upwards, while to sacrifice (&vaylteıv) 
to the heroes on an &rxdpa was to permit the bloo 
and libations to sink into the earth, The archæo- 
logical evidence shows that the latter practice was 
known at pre-Homeric Mycenz, Itis quite plain 
that the heroes were pegarded as the soula of de- 
parted men, though only a few of the departed 

ecome heroes, It is also clear that the cult of the 
heroes is localized at their graves, which implies that 
their souls dwell there. That is wlıy the bones of 
heroes are transported from one place to another. 
The cult can take place only where they are.! 

ў, Conflicting ideas.—(1) At Athens, in histori- 
cal times, we find great confusion of ideas about 
the soul. Attica had not been overrun by the 
invading northerners, and the older ideas had 
never been displaced by such theories as are im- 
plied in Homer. Accordingly, burial and not 
cremation was the orthodox Athenian method of 
disposing of the dead. It was prescribed and regu- 
lated in the laws of Solon, and it is the only 
practice strictly consistent with the due observance 
of the ‘customary uses’ (rà vouiféueva), Ze, the 
mortuary cult. On the other hand, all Athenians 
were brought ар on Homer and necessarily had 
the Homeric beliefs impressed on their minds. 
That may be the explanation of the fact that 
cremation was quite common at one period (7th 
cent. В.С.) and was always regardeo as a possible 
and proper method of disposing of the dead. 
There was, in fact, a divergence between the 
things an Athenian did in connexivn with departed 
souls and the things he believed about chem. The 
mortuary cult implied that the souls were in the 
grave with the body, and we know trom Plato's 
Phedo? that ghosts were believed to have been 
seen in the neighbourhood of tombs. At the feast 
of the Anthesteria departed souls or ghosts («fjpes) 
were supposed to be released from their graves 
and to revisit the houses in which they had dwelt, 
They were solemnly dismissed at the end of the 
festival with the words, ‘Out, ghosts, the Anthes- 
teria is over!’ (Upate, küpes, ойкёт' ' AvÜearipia). All 
that is quite primitive; but, if an ordinary 
Athenian had been asked what he believed about 
the soul, he would doubtless have answered by 
talking of its departure ‘to Hades's' (eis"A:dov) and 
of Charon and the Styx—things which imply quite 
a different belief. This confusion is well marked 
by the representation of Charon and his boat, 
much as he is depicted in Lucian and Virgil, on a 
E of black-figured pottery which must belong 

o the 6th cent. B.C. This piece of pottery was 
evidently intended for use in the mortuary cult, 
and yet it is ornamented with a scene quite incon- 
sistent with the necessary presuppositions of that 
cult. The fact is that we should have very little 
knowledge of the mortuary cult at all, if it had 


1 The point of view is well brought out by the account of tbe 
bringing of the bones of Orestes from Tegen to Sparta in 
Herodotus (i. 67 f.). As late as 476 в.с, the bones of Theseus 
were brought from Scyros to Athens (Plut. Cim. 8, Thes, 36; 
Paus, ш, iil. 7). 

2810. 

3 See A. Furtwängler, ‘Charon, eine altattische Malerol, 
ARW viii. [1905] 191 f. 
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not been of importance in cases of inheritance, so 
that orators like Isæus had to mention it. The 
Athenian acquired such beliefs ahout the soul as 
he had from Homer, but he continued to honour 
his dead ‘after the manner of his fathers’ (кота rà 
wärpıa). 

(2) The Eleusinian mysteries were another 
source of confusion. It is not at all probable that 
any particular doctrine ahout the soul was origin- 
ally implied in these; but, as Demeter and the 
Maid were both chthonian goddesses, it seemed 
natural that they should be able to secure for their 
votaries & more satisfactory existence in the under 
world than that of a Homeric ‘shade.’ We find 
that idea already in the Homerie Hymn to Demeter, 
and it was obviously eapable of development. On 
the whole, however, it does not appear that there 
was any mysticism in the ‘mysteries,’ and the 
nature of the life to come which they promised 
was clearly modelled on Homer's Elysian field. It 
will be seen that, strictly speaking, this would 
imply that the initiated retained their bodies after 
death, but it is not necessary to suppose that the 
average Athenian troubled himself on this point. 

(3) So far, we have come to nothing that can 
rightly be called an immortal soul. The s 
alone are immortal, and that is because they have 
immortal bodies. It was only with the spread of 
the worship of Dionysus that a new idea of the 
soul as essentially divine, though fallen, gradually 
emerged. The worship of Dionysus was dis- 
tinguished by its insistence on divine * possession" 
(karoxwxh, évüovciasuós) and ‘ecstasy’ (Exorasıs, 
‘stepping out’ of the body) In that there is 
nothing startling or beyond the rauge of primitive 
peoples. What was new was that it suggested to 
some Greeks an entirely new view of the soul 
and its relation. to God. We know from the 
Orpbic gold plates discovered at Thurii and Petelia 
that the soul of the departed Orphic saint (soos, 
Kafapós) claimed actually to he a god and to have 
won release (Айт) from the ‘grievous wheel’ of 
birth by strict observance of the REUS of 
purity. From this point of view it followed that 
what we call life is really death, and that the body 
is the prison or tomb of the soul Now, the 
followers of Orpheus were certainly numerous at 
Athens from the time of Pisistratus onwards, and 
we have always to take account of their influence. 
It is not clear, however, that they really went 
much farther than gprimitivs spiritism in their 
theory of the soul. At any rate, Pindar, who was 
certainly influenced by the doctrine and insists 
that the soul alone is ‘from the gods,’ also calls it 
‘an image of life’ (alévos elöwAor) which survives 
death—a thing Homer might quite well have said 
—and he expressly lays down that it ‘sleeps when 
the limbs are active’ {єйдє à? траттёртшр pedéwy).? 
It is only in dreams that it shows its true nature 
during life, and it appears to be quite dissociated 
from the normal waking consciousness. It is not 
clear that an Orphic believer would naturally 
speak of his soul as ‘I’ before he died. It is 
rather a supernatural guest whom he entertains. 
fhe Orphie doctrine, then, is more important in 
this eonnexion for what it suggested to philoso- 
phers than for itself. 

(4) Another influence, which began to make 
itself felt at Athens early in the 5th cent. в.с., 
was that of Ionian science. It must be remem- 
bered that Ionia was, GE speaking, a 
country without a past. ere was no 'usage of 
the fathers, as there was at Athens, to keep up 
the memory of older beliefs. The traditional doc- 
trine of the soul was obviously unsatisfactory from 
ihe scientific point of view. It is true that the 

e ONE 181 (96), quoted by Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. p. 
120 D. 





lonians were led by a natural human impulse, 
which seems to have given rise both to science and 
to religion, to seek for something ‘ageless and 
deathless’ (a Homeric phrase adopted by Anaxi- 
mander), but they looked for it in the world around 
them. Their central belief was that all the 
changing things of this world must be forms of 
one undying substance, which they called ‘god’— 
& word which they had completely secularized. 
In its developed form Ionian science held that this 
primary substance was 'air' (i.e. vapour), and the 
sou! was regarded simply as a portion of the 
boundless air which happened for the time being 
to he enclosed in a human, animal, or vegetable 
body. This is not, of course, to be identified with 
the dream-consciousness like the Orphie soul. 
Diogenes of Apollonia regarded the “internal air,’ 
which was ‘a small portion of the god,’ as the seat 
of our ordinary consciousness, and Heraclitus (who 
regarded the soul as fire) insisted specially on its 
identity with our waking life. On the other hand, 
it has no permanent reality of its own ; it is nothing 
that can be called ‘I’ or even ‘this.’ It is intro- 
duced into the body by respiration, and, if it is 
ealled immortal, that merely means that it returns 
at death to the undying air outside os.) 

(5) Neither the Orphie * soul? nor the ‘soul’ of 
Ionian science was a self any more than the 
Homeric. So far as we can judge, it was Pytha- 
goras who first regarded the soul in this way. If 
we are right in referring to him the doctrine of 
reminiscence (dvduyyots) and connecting it with 
that of reincarnation (maAryyereola), it seems to 
follow that he must have regarded the soul, which 
is the seat of knowledge, as something with a 
permanent individuality of its own, If so, how- 
ever, his followers were not very faithful to their 
master’s teaching. Thoseof them who emphasized 
its scientific side soon came to regard the soul as 
an ‘attunement’ (ápuovía) of the elements con- 
stituting the body, and of course such a theory is 
wholly inconsistent with its Pu or even 
its individuality. The soul is simply a function of 
the body. Pythagoreanism, then, only added to 
the existing confusion of ideas. 

In these circumstances, it is easy to see how it 
was that the Athenians of the Periclean age had 
no definite views about the soul at all. They con- 
tinued to perform the customary rites of the 
mortuary cult, and they continued to use the 
wholly inconsistent language of Homer. Down 
to the very end of the century the word yvyjis 
hardly found in any but its Homeric sense of life 
as a thing to be lost. Even in the passages where 
it seems to he used of the seat of feeling—what we 
call the * heart’—the feelings attributed to it are 
always of the inarticulate kind which belong 
rather to the dream-conscionsness than to the 
waking life. The ides of & real life of the soul 
after death is quite unknown. The orators some- 
times use such phrases as ‘if the departed have 
any consciousness of the things in this world’; but 
they speak very doubtfully, and it is obvious that 
they are thinking chiefly of the souls in the grave 
which were the objects of the mortuary cult. In 
the funeral orations delivered over those who had 
fallen in battle it was customary to introduce a 
‘consolation’ for their parents, but it is never 
suggested to them that the souls of their sons have 
perhaps departed бо в better life. Under the influ- 
ences which have been described above, the only 
formula that seemed satisfactory was ‘Earth to 
earth and air to air,’ and that this was considered 
quite orthodox is proved by the fact that it was 


1 Ct. Theophrastus, de Sens. 42 (of Diogenes of Apollonia): бта 
82 è dvrös dip alaBdverau, uixpdv öv bist той Beod, к.т.А. FOr 
Heraclitus sleep was just being cut of trom the surrounding 
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employed in the epituph on those who fell at 
Potidwa in 432 В.с. Plato, therefore, is histori- 
cally justified when he represents the companions 
of Socrates as startled wlien they hear that their 
master believes the individual soul to be immortal. 
To them the very idea was quite unfamiliar! 

6. Socrates and Plato.—In the 4th cent. all this 
is ehanged. Isocrates speaks of the soul very 
much as we do, and it is freely identified with the 
normal consciousness. 16 is the seat of knowledge 
and ignorance, and it is the seat of character. It 
seems, then, that some one must have set forth a 
new view of the soul in the latter half of the 5th 
cent, B.C., and it is hard to think of any one who 
is likely to have done so except Socrates. Now it 
is certain from the jests of Aristophanes that 
Socrates was well known in 423 B.C. as a man who 
taught strange doctrine about the soul (ууз). 
His disciples are referred to in derision as Yuxal in 
the Clouds, and he himself is said to practise 
puxaywyla in the Birds.’ It is improbable that 
ypuxaywye? at this date can mean anything else 
than ‘calls spirits’ from the other world; and, 
unless the joke is to be regarded as intolerably 
frigid, we must suppose that Socrates was 
commonly known at this date (413 B.C.) to teach 
the immortality of thesoul. Now, in the Apology, 
Plato makes Socrates state twice over * with great 
emphasis that the purpose of his mission was to 
get men ‘to care ior their soul’ (ётиеЛеїсбш ris 
wei) and to make it as good as they can. It 

loes not seem possible that he could have made 
Socrates say this unless the fact had been well 
known, and it is certain that, if Socrates did say 
this, he was using the word ‘soul’ (фуу) in a sense 
it had not hitherto borne. We gather that he 
described it as ‘that in us which has knowledge 
and goodness’ or their opposites,® and that he 
insisted that it was our true self and demanded 
our best сате (ётдёХеъ), ‘not only for the time of 
this life, but for all time.’® 

Such, at any rate, is the doctrine which Plato 
always ascribes to Socrates and which even 
Xenophon has tried to express in his own way.” 
Plato himself adopted it and gave it a scientific 
form. For him ‘soul’ was above all the source of 
motion (àpyj Kwýsews) It was the only thing 
which Gl move itself and other things without 
being itself moved by anything else. It was, 
therefore, ‘prior to the body’ (mpesórepov той 
guparos), and the efficient cause of everything good 
and bad. There are, as a matter of fact, bad 
things as well as good, and therefore there must 
be more souls than one. It is not easy to dis- 


1For the hesitation of the Attic orators оп the subject of the 
soul ses H. Meuss, ‘Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem 
Тоде bei den attischen Rednern’ (Jahrb. für klass. Philologie, 
v. 11889] 801 ff.) The usual phrase is “if in any way the dead 
should acquire a cooscionsness of what is now happeaing’ (ei 
Tues Tov TereNeurqeórov AáBoww rpómo тел той viv ycyvonévov 
mpdynaros alaenaw). This explains also the doubtful way in 
which Plato makes Socrates refer to the snhject in the Apology, 
In this, as in other matters, he outwardly respects the conven- 
tions of the Athenian faw-courts. No inference can be drawn 
as to his real beliefs about the soul, and in the Apology itself 
these are made sufficiently clear, as we shall вес, The absence 
of all reference to a futurs life in the consolatory passages of 
the érerdproe Абуо was pointed out by С, Lehrs (Populäre 
Aufsätze, Leipzig, 1856, p. 331). The epitaph on those who fell 
at Potidwa says simply (СГА i. 442) абор и» Wuxàs їлгєбеёато, 
обрата 8 ҳи, with whi apare Eur. Suppl. 583: 
туена wav трох ai&épa, | is уй». For the surprise 
with which the compaalons of Socrates receive the announce- 
ment of his doctrine of soul cf, esp. Rep. x. 608 D : Oùx Тебе, 
By 8 губ, бт dBávazos luv) bux xai obBérore feier ;— 
Kai бс берас но, (‘staring at me") каї avudaas «ire: Mà AG 
ойк Éyoyr" оў òè тот ге Achen? № is particularly to be noted 
that, in the Phado (69 E, 70A, 80D), even the Pythagorcan 
associates of Socrates arg represented as quite increanlons. 
That is because they had adopted the view that the soul is the 
dppovéa of the hody. 5 

1556 ff. 


9. 
424 D and 30 A. 5 Cf. ep, Crito, 47 E. 
6 Phædo, 1070. 1 Сут, viii, 7, 108. 
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tinguish in Plato's dialogues those parts of the 
doctrine of soul which he inherited from the 
Pythagoreans and Socrates and those which reveal 
his own convictions, but the teaching of his 
immediate successors and the criticisms of Aris- 
totle prove that the point chiefly emphasized by 
him was that the soul is the only ‘self-mover.’ 

it is specially to be noted that the doctrine of the ‘selt- 
maver' does not occur in the Phado, and this seems to indicate 
that it is Platonic rather than Socratic. On the other hand, 
Socrates is made to exponnd it in the Phædrusl with perfect 
clearncss and precision. That, however, is in a strongly Pytha- 
worizing passage, and it may he that the Pythagoreans had to 
Some extent anticipated Plato's theory. That seems to be 
suggested hy what we know of the doctrines of Alemaon, а 
younger contemporary of Pythagoras, who taught that the soul 
was immortal hecanse it resembled immortal things, and was 
always in motion like the heavenly lodies.? Plato implies in 
the Phado3 that Socrates had heen interested in Alemwon's 
view that tbe brain, rather than the heart, was the seat of 
sensation, s9 he must certainly have known bis theory of the 
sonl. We may infer, however, from the silence of the Pi 
that this aspect of it did not appeal to him as strongly as it did 
to Plato. Tt is importaat also to notice that in Plato the soul is 
distinguished from the ‘forms! (eiön, 28а). It is just 
tence of souls that takes it possible for the ‘forms’ to 
enter into the world of becoming. 

Tf these views are correct, it follows that what 
is called the soul from the religious and ethical 
poiat of view was clearly apprehended for the first 
time by Socrates, and that it became the central 
thing in Plato’s system. To him the existence of 
souls was the only possible explanation of the exist- 
ence of a world. ‘The movements of the heaven, 
bodies implied that there was a soul of the world, 
which was an animate creature ({@ov), and God 
could be understood only if He were regarded as 
a soul. The soul of tbe world, the sonls of the 
heavenly bodies, and the souls of men, animals, 
and plants were all created by God; but, once 
created, they would never be destroyed, because 
that would be inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, who can only desire that they should become 
as like Himself as may be. That is, in brief, the 
doctrine of the soul which we owe to Greece, 

. Aristotle.—It only remains for us to say some- 
thing of thereaction which followed at first on the 
proclamation of this doctrine. It begins at once 
with Aristotle, though, as usual, we can distinguish 
two conflieting strains in his thought. He is, in 
the first place, an Ionian, and he therefore rebels 
against the spiritual interpretation of nature. On 
the other hand, he had been carried away, in spite 
of himself, by the teaching of Plato, and the beliefs 
he really cares about are just those which can- 
not be reconciled with the rest of his system or 
expressed in terms oí it. He begins with the body, 
to which the soul is related as form to matter. It 
is not, however, a mere function of the body, and 
Aristotle wil! have nothing to do with the doctrine 
that it із ап ‘attunement’ (àpzovía). On the con- 
trary, the body is the instrument (épyavoy) of the 
soul; for matter is only a potency and exists only 
in so far as it is necessary for the realization of a 
form. Even so, however, soul isinseparably bound 
up with body, and can have no life apart from it. 
So far it is easy to follow, but then we are told, 
without any real explanation at all, that, while 
the most developed form of soul is mind (vois), this 
mind is purely passive. ‘There is another sense of 
mind in oic it is ‘separable from matter,’ and 
this alone is * immortal and everlasting.’ The con- 
flieting interpretations of this doctrine given by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Averroes, and St. 
‘Thomas do not concern us here. The fact remains 
that Aristotle himself gives no intelligible account 
of the matter, and that he puts us off with a meta- 
phor, as he nsually does when he has gone as far as 
his own system will take him without coming to 
the beliefs that he really cherished. Even the 
metaphor is instructive. He tells us that this 

төр, 2 Arist, de Anima, 4050 30. 
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mind comes ‘from outside’ (6pa8cv), which is a | badness. That is the Ionian contribution. The 


thoroughly Ionian way of speaking and is appar- | two views were fused into one at Athens, the 


ently derived from Anaxagoras. On the other 
hand, this doctrine lands Aristotle in a dualism 
which neither Anaxagoras nor Plato would have 
admitted. It is quite wrong to say, as Rohde does, 
that it is ‘a mythological element derived from 
Plato’s dogmatic system.’ Evenin his most mytho- 
logical moods Plato aever lost sight of the unity 
of the individual sonl. 


This point ів trequently obscured by the stress Inid on the 
CUS UL MDC) Cie On eae 
purposes in the Re; aod for mythological see else- 
Where. It is almost certainly Pythagorean, and connected with 
the doctrine of the apyovia The three * parts ' of the soul were 
identified with the three intervals of the scale, the tourth, the 
fifth, and the octave. Even in the Republic, however, we are 
left in no doubt that the вош! is really one. It is only when it 
js diseased that the three *paris' seem to be independent ot 
ech other. 


8. Stoic and Epicurean doctrines.—The Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines are still more obviously 
reversions to the standpoint of early Ionian science, 
though they too admit inconsistent elements from 
other sources, such, e.g., as the Stoic belief that 
individual souls (which were regarded as corporeal) 
survived till the next world-conflagration (ёктір- 
wots). That was denied by Panztins, but reas- 
serted by Posidonius, who adopted Platonic views 
wholesale, He is the source of the popular ortho- 
doxy on the subject, as we find it represented in 
Cicero. For the Epicureans the atoms which com- 
pesed the soul were blown away ‘like smoke’ at 

leath, thongh Epieurns left careful directions for 
the observation of his mortuary cult. Such is the 
strength of inherited tradition, 

Asa matter of fact this cult was kept up more 
assiduously than ever, and the number of ‘heroes’ 
increased The teaching of the Orphies and 
others had left its mark, and there were parts of 
Greece where almost every one seems to have heen 

romoted to heroie honours after death. That, 

owever, need not mean a real belief in the soul's 
immortality. Nor did the religious revival of the 
8rd and 4th centuries A.D. really bring anything 
new, except the worship of strange gods, The 
ideas about the soul which these brought with 
them had long heen familiar in Greece. Оп the 
other hand, there arose a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction with traditional views, which the revival of 
Pythagorism did little to meet. 

9. Neo-Platonism and its influence on Christi- 
anity.—It was only when the doctrine of Plato was 
again preached in its integrity hy Plotinus that it 
once more became possible to hold a coherent 
doctrine of the soul. Neo-Platonism at its best 
owed nothing to exotic religions or popular super- 
stition, and there is no reason to believe that Plato 
would have disavowed his later followers. At the 
end it was only the Academy among the schools 
ot Greece that retained any vitality, and it was 
through the Platonists that the true Greek doc- 
trıne of the soul was passed on to Christian 
theology. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Augustine all learned in the school of Plato, and 
the direct inflmence of Aristotle was not to be felt 
for centuries yet. That was not what the Platon- 
ists designed. Plotinus ignored Christianity, and 
most of his followers were hitterly hostile to it. 
Nevertheless, it was on their teaching that the 
Catholic doctrine was based, and their teaching 
goes hack, through Plato, to Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and the Orphies, who represent the genuine Greek 
doctrine of the soul far more than Homer or the 
Attie tragedians do. There are two sides of this 
which are essential to it. In the first place, the 
soul is immortal, and that is the Italiote contribu- 
tion to the doctrine. In the second place, this im- 
mortal soul is just our ordinary conscionsness ; it 
is the seat of knowledge and error, of goodness and 








place where western and eastern influences met 
and reacted on one another, and this must have 
happened in the Sth cent. B.C.; for it was only 
then that the necessary conditions for such a fusion 
existed. The practical inference was that the 
soul which we know in our everyday waking life 
requires as much саге (ётиш Аеш) as any Orphic 
votary had ever bestowed on the fallen divinity 
within him, Plato represents this as the burden 
of the mission of Socrates, and there does not seem 
to he any good ground for dishelieving him. 
LrrERATURE.—E. Rohde, Psyched-8, 2 vola., Tübiogen, 1910 
(this work supersedes all the earlier literature of the subject; 
its only defect ів that it overlooks the importance of Socrates 
altogether, with the result that it fails to distinguish the Pytha- 
gorean and Socratic element in Plato's writings from his own 
scientific teaching on the subject); A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leip- 


zig, 1893; J. Adam, in Cambridge University Pi 


delivered before the Senate, Cambridge, 1906, p. 29 ff, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908; J. Burnet, 
Plato's Phædo, Oxford, 1911, The Socratic Doctrine of the Sc 
London, 1916, reprinted from the Proceedings of the Britisl 
Academy, vii. [1915-16] 235 tf. JOHN BURNET. 


SOUL (Hindu). — From the vei earliest 
moment at which we can trace the Aryaa race 
which invaded India (perhaps in the second mil- 
lennium B.C.) and became there the nucleus of 
the Hindu people, they already distinguished the 
soul from the body and believed that it survived 
death. The evidence is their ancestor-worship,! in 
which they laid out food for the souls of their dead 
ancestors to eat. The character of the food is 
sufficient proof that, at the time when the rite 
was formed, they still thought of the soul as 
being of the same nature as the body. 

As in {Пе ease of other primitive races, their 
idea of survival was for long undefined; they had 
no conviction that the soul lasted forever. But a 
change came after the rise of the heavenly gods 
(devas) among them :? they began to believe that 
the souls of their ancestors lived with or near these 
gods, and that was followed hy the idea that some 
god conferred immortality on them, at least on 
those who had lived good lives on earth. From 
that faith there would naturally spring the con- 
vietion that the soul was of such a nature as to be 
fit to live for ever. 

Atan unknown date, perhaps in the 7th or 8th 
cent. B.C., the belief in transmigration and karma. 
(04.®.) was formed among a small freu» of think- 
ing men in N, India and gradually spread from 
them to the whole Hindu people.* e central 
idea of this doctrine is that of moral requital: 
man's soul lives many lives on earth, and reaps in 
a later the moral harvest which he has sown in 
an earlier life. As the happiness and misery of 
each existence are proof that the soul lived before 
and did good and evil actions, the theory compels 
the belief that the process of life and death can 
have had no beginniug; and, as the actions of 
every life that is lived demand another life for 
their expiation, there is no escape from the con- 
elusion that the process of repeated birth can have 
по end, The souls of men are thus eternal, have 
had no heginning, and can have no end. Each is 
an indestructible eternal entity. This is the first 
important idea in the Hindu concept of soul. 

One element in the theory of requital is that a 
man who has lived a very о Ше may һе born 
in his next life аз а royal personage, a petty 
godling, or even one of the greatest gods, while, 
if he has lived a very evil life, he may be born in 
the very lowest grade of society, as a devil, an 

1 Бее art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF тиң DEAD (Indian). 

2 бее art, Arvan Reuioios, vol. ii. p. 81. 

3A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Straseburg, 1897, p. 166. 

4 H. Oldenherg, Die Lehreder Upanishaden und die Anfänge 
des Buddhismus, Göttingen, 1915, pp. 28, 105. 
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animal, or even a plant. Clearly this implies that 
all souls, whether now living as gods, devils, men, 
or planta, are essentially the same, the differences 
between them being only elements of their tem- 
porary status, which have come on them as a 
result of their actions. This is the second charac- 
teristic element in the Hindu concept of soul. 

The contemporaneous Hindu polytheism is 
clearly reflected in this notable idea. There can 
be no donbt that the men who formed the theo: 
of transmigration and karma were polytheists. If 
ү had been theists, the concept of the Supreme, 
high above all men and ordinary gods, would have 
exercised an influence in several directions. The 
process of requital would have been conceived as 
under his control, and the idea of the human spirit 
would inevitably have been formed in relation to 
him, while the fact is that, from the beginning, 
the process of karma was regarded as automatic, 
and there was no thought of a soul of a higher 
order, all being conceived as on a single plane. 

Yet it seems to be true that at the very time 
when the theory of transmigration and karma was 
formed, or even earlier, another concept, which 
was destined to produce immeasurable results in 
India, was gradually taking shape! in a small 
intellectual circle in N. India—the philosophic 
concept of the Brahman-Atman, the earliest germ 
of the Vedänta philosophy. At first the idea 
seems to have been that within, behind, and 
beyond the whole visible aud invisible universe of 
man's experience and beliefs there is a spiritual 
existence of the most exalted order, free, intelli- 
gent, joyful. It was called the Brahman, the 
Atman, or the Brahman-Atman. It was some- 
times said to be the source of all gods and men 
and the universe; at another time it was identilied 
with the all. One of the commonest statements 
about it is that it alone exists: ‘One there is and 
there is no second.’ 

But it was not long before the theory of rebirth 
and karma provoked a reaction.” While the idea 
of just requital was felt to be a great gain, the 
liner spirits soon began to regard the prospect of an 
endless series of births and deaths as intolerable. 
The question was asked, Is there no means whereby 
one may be released from the necessity of rebirth ? 
In response to this desire of the spirit, a whole 
series of philosophic theories, each one a theory of 
release, sprang into being. The earliest and most 
significant of these theories springs from the belief 
in the ever free and joyful Atman. Some thinker 
reached the conviction that his own soul was the 
Atman—not в product of it, nor a portion of it, 
but the whole; and he hegan to teach that he who 
knows that his own spirit is the Atman is thereby 
released from all bonds, and therefore from the 
bondage of rebirth. 

This theory of the identity of the divine and the 
human spirit is the root of the Vedanta philosophy 
and first finds expression in the early Upanisads. 
As the source of the conception lies in the original 
contrast between man, bound in the toils of rebirth 
and karma, on the one hand, and God, ever free 
and joyful, on the other, the contrast is very 
clear! 3 developed in these writings. The idea that 
the Atman has nothing to do with karma and 
rebirth is teneo prominent Since the Atman 
is not burdened with arma, it must be completely 
inactive—completely apart from all the tempta- 
tions and toils of the sense-world. Hence, although 
no definite system is taught in the Upanisads, 
there is a broad and very general tendency to 
describe the Afman as being not only inactive 
but also (1) abstract intelligence rather than an 

1 Oldenberg, pp. 36-104; P. 5 й : 
Philosophie, Lapaig, 04 HET agate беа аца 

3 Oldenberg, pp. 124-147 





intelligent personality, (2) thonght rather than 
will, (3) above the petty distinctions of morality. 
Therefore, sinee this was the teaching of the 
earliest system of release (a system SR has had 
an immeasurable influence in India), and since it 
taught the identity of man's soul with this abstract 
impersonal intelligence, the great stream of Hindu 
thouglit has always tended to conceive the buman 
spirit as being essentially intelligence, to regard 
ersonality, will, and emotion as belonging to the 
ower reaches of human nature, because they are 
involved in action, which leads to karma, and to 
think of morality as a set of rules belonging 
merely to the social life of man and therefore 
mering little or no relation to the nature of the 
soul. 

This tendency has produced momentous results 
in Indian thought and religion. The almost total 
neglect of the will and the extreme weakness of 
ethics in Hindu philosophy, and the great em- 
phasis laid on ritualism, or on knowledge, rather 
than on ethical change as the way of salvation in 
Hinduism, are all attributable to this cause. 

In spite of this broad general tendency, the 
teaching of the Upanisads is by no means uniform. 
Lines of thought running in many directions may 
be found, from which divergent systems sprang at 
later dates. One of these is the Sänkhya (q.v.) 
philosophy, which is a realistic dualism. There 
are two eternal existences, original nature (ог 
and an infinite number of individual spirits 
(purugt); thereis no God. Each spirit is intelli- 
gence, but no more, merely a solitary, passive 
spectator of the operations of nature. This con- 
cept has clearly been formed from the common 
idea of the human soul already spoken of. But 
for our purpose the most interesting point is this— 
that in this philosophy there took shape a psycho- 
logical theory which, with modifications, has been 
held in all forms of Indian religion. From prakrti, 
besides the visible things of the world, there issues 
a series of subtle substances—buddhi, ahamkara, 
manas, ‘intellect,’ ‘egoism,’ * mind,’—and also the 
senses, by means of which the functions of per- 
ception, generalization, and decision are carried 
out. In this physical series we have the fact 
made plain that, according to the Hindu idea, the 
human spirit is not an active power which thinks 
and feels and wills, but is the pure light of con- 
sciousness. 

At a later date another philosophy was formed 
known as the Vaiseyika (g.v.), which recognizes 
the existence of many souls and the reality of the 
world. In this philosophy the concept of the soul 
is richer and fuller than in any earlier system. 
Feeling and will as well as thought are recognized 
as its functions.! 

The central schoo] of the Vedänta, with which 
the great name of Sankarächärya (g.v.) is linked, 
is monistic, advaita. It interprets with strictness 
both the leading declarations of the Upanisads, 
viz. that the Afman alone exists, and that the 
human spirit is the Atman, Consequently, its 
doctrine of the human soul is in accordance with 
these standards. In Deussen’s words: 

“To it are applicable all those negative characteristics whose 
purpose is to secure the conception of Brahman from all ideas 
by which His Being might seem to be limited, Thereiore the 
soul is, like Brahman, (1) omaipresent, or, as we should say, 
spaceless, (2) omniscient and omnipotent, (3) neither agent nor 
enjoyer (or sufferer, as the case may bei. 2 Н 

T the theistic sects, which were formed in the 
early Christian eenturies, the central ideas of the 
Vedanta philosophy—that the Atman alone exists, 
and that the human spirit is the Atman—are held, 
but they are not interpreted so strietly as in the 
monistie Vedanta. These systems vary amongst 

1J. O. Chatterji, The Hindu Realism, Allahabad, 1912, 


102, 
Pe The System of the Vedanta, Eng. tr., Ohlcago, 1912, p. 468. 
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themselves in some degree in their statement of 
the relation of the soul to God, four forms of 
theory being held, as follows: (1) Suddhädvaita : 
pure monism ; this, though called pure moni: is 
not so strictly monistic as the advaita ; (2) 
advaita: modified monism, identity with a differ- 
ence; this is the commonest point of view; (3) 
bhedabheda or dvaitadvaita: the relation is both 
monistic and dualistic; (4) bheda, or dwaita: 
dualism. 
, Yet these differences are not of much practical 
import, except in so far as they modify the con- 
ception of tlie state of the soul after release. In 
the monistie Vedänta, the identity of the soul 
with God being held in the strictest possible way, 
the seeming individuality of the soul in life is 
interpreted as an illusion, and release means the 
disappearance of the illusion, the complete absorp- 
tion of the man in God.! Of the theistie sects, ou 
the other hand, while a few teach absorption, the 
mass believe in the actual reality of the soul, and 
teach that in release the soul either enters into a 
mystical union with God in which individuality is 
not lost or spends eternity in a fellowship with 
God whieh does not in the slightest impair person- 
ality. In their account of the nature of the soul 
they vary between the Sänkhya conviction that it 
is a spectator, but in no sense an agent or an 
enjoyer, and the VaiSesika theory that it wills and 
feels as well as acts. Yet, even if they declare 
the soul an agent, all the active psychological 
functions are stil ascribed to buddhi, ahamkara, 
and manas—the triple physical concomitant of the 
soul in Hinduism. Most of them teach that after 
release the soul is omnipresent and omniseient, but 
they differ in their account of its size, some declar- 
ing that it is atomic, others that it is infinite. 
The Sri-Vaisnavas, e.g., the sect of Rämänuja, 
teach that the soul is consciousness, but is also an 
agent, that it is atomie in size, and that in release 
it is omniscient, unrestricted in movement, and 
able to realize all its wishes.? 

LirsRATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. N. FARQUHAR, 

SOUL (Iranian).—Little need be added under 
this heading to what has heen said in the art. 
PHILOsoPHY (Iranian), especially under $ 1 (d) and 
(e), and the latter part of $ 2, concerning the 
psychological analysis of the human compound— 
so favourite a topic in both Avestan and later 
literature. Of the terms urvan, ahü, baodah, 
daéna, fravasi, and in later times khrat, vir, hos, 
which express various spiritual faculties or con- 
stituents of man's non-material nature, the first 
named, urvan (gen. urunö), is generally taken as 
expressing most closely what we mean by our 
word ‘soul’ in the widest sense. Its form and 
meaning seem to have come down practically 
unaltered from the Gäthäs to the Pahlavi rabano 
and modern Persian ravän. It is generally 
admitted that it is that element of man which 
remains immortal after death and bears the re- 
sponsibility .of reward or punishment for his 
actions in this life. Hence it is commonly em- 
posd in contrast to fan, the body. And in a 

ader sense the two opposed terms are used, at 

least in the later literature, to indicate the spirit- 
ual and the material worlds respectively. Thus 
in the curious diagram of the Dinkart reproduced 
in art. Duarısm (Iranian) the whole of being 
(yehevitn) is carefully divided into two opposed 
parts, rübüno and tani. It is not only of men 
that urvan is predicated, but also, though rarely, 
in both Gäthie and later Avesta, of animals.9 

3 Deussen, System of the Vedänta, p. 478. 

2А. V. Sukhtankar, Teachings of Vedanta according to 
Ramanuja, Vienna, 1908, р. 781. 

3E.g., Yasna xxxix. 2 (of cattle) and 4 (of wild animals); 
Vendidad, xiii. 15 (of the otter), and Fast xiii 74 (of all 














The soul of the primeval ox (géus urvan) waa 
taken up into heaven after its slaughter and 
became the well-known tutelary genius of cattle. 

After a man’s death, according to the famous 
description of Vendidäd, xix., and the Hadokht- 
Nask, the soul hovers above his head for three 
days, but on the fourth morning sets out on its 
journey towards the Chinvat Bridge, which leads 
to the next world, and on its way meets the 
strange female figure, the creation and personifi- 
cation of the man’s deeds, words, and thoughts in 
this life—an exquisitely beautiful damsel in the 
case of the virtuous soul, a horrible hag in that of 
the sinful soul—who ushers it either to eternal 
happiness or to misery and punishment. 

The relationship of the urvan to the fravasi 
(g.v.), in spite of all that has been written on the 
subject, still remains very obscure, and probably 
was never very clearly ТЕО. The etymology 
of urvan is also uncertain. It is almost certainly 
from „var, ‘to choose,’ indicating the faculty of 
free will. 

LireRATURE.—The art. ‘Urvan’ in C. Bartholomae, Altiran- 
isches Wörterbuch, Strassburg, 1904 (concise and full of useful 
information); all the ordinary translators and commentators, 
C. de Harlez, J. Darmesteter, eto. 

L. C. CASARTELLI. 

SOUL (Muslim)..—r. In the Qur’än and in 
popular belief.—According to the Qur’än,? Allah, 
when He created the first man, breathed into him 
the soul (nafs) or the ДЫШ of life (гид). In 
Adam's soul were created the souls of all his 
descendants, &nd the act of endowing with life the 
embryo in the womb is thus a second creation.* 
The soul has its seat in the heart, and is accord- 
ingly often described in the Qur’än hy the phrase 
‘heart, hearing, and sight,’ or ‘hearing, sight, and 
heart.’ In particular, the heart is the abode of 
religious knowledge and of faith or unbelief. 
Should Alläh see good to leave a man in unbelief, 
He seals up or narrows his heart, closes his ears, 
and puts a veil upon his eyes ;5 on the other hand, 
He enlarges the heart of believers, and opens their 
ears to the divine revelation. Аз is usually the 
ease in religious psychology, hearing is of more 
importance than sight, aud as a rule precedes it in 
any mention of the two. Thus Allah Himself 
hears and sees;® He is the hearer, the knower.? 
He expresses Himself by the eternal Word. By 
unanimous Muslim tradition, Muhammad re- 
ceived his revelation hy the ear. It is by means 
of hearing that faith is imparted to the heart. 

Besides heart, bearing, and sight, however, 
Alläh at the creation endowed the soul with two 
fundamental propensities, viz. wickedness and 
piety*—an impulse towards evil and an impulse 
towards good. Originally this may have implied 
simply that every soul has these two lee and 
that it was Muhammad’s part to address his 
admonitions to the good impulse, the good side of 
the will. Gradually, however, the preaching of 
the Prophet comes to ignore the human will. 
Alläh alone hasa will in the proper sense; man is 
a being who knows and acts, but has no volition 
of his own, and his whole duty is to be prudent, to 
give heed to God's word, and to ohey it. 

Moreover, as Alläh breathes the soul into the 
body from without, He can also separate the two, 
as in sleeping and dreaming ог at death.) Of the 
soul’s continued existence after death the Qur’än 
says little to which we can attach a delinite 
quadrupeds, aquatic and winged animals, ete, [though here the 
urunā seem identified with the fravasis)). 

1 For views of the soul among the Arabs of pre-Muhammadan 
times of art. Аваза (Ancient), vol i. р. 659 ft, esp. 671 fl 
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meaning. When the pious die, Allah brings their 
souls near Himself, and keeps them there until He 
unites them again with their risen bodies at the 
day of judgment.! 

‘These notices have been considerably amplified 
by the Tradition, and many elements have been 

дей also by popular belief in the various Muslim 
lands, Asitisimpossible here to enter fully into 
details, we restrict ourselves to a few of the main 
features reflected in the popular theology. 

As regards the pre-existence of souls, the Tradi- 
tion supplies the following partieulars. Between 
the first creation of souls in the soul of Adam and 
the second in the mother's womb they are kept b; 
Alläh in His treasure-house or in a shrine attache 
to His throne. When their time has come, He 
transmits them from His heavenly realm into the 
human embryos, It is true that God creates a far 
larger number of non-human souls or spirits— 
those of animals, demons, angels, and devils—but 
it is naturally the human soul aud its destiny that 
engage the supreme interest of man. Nor is the 
soul’s pre-existence a subject of anything like so 
much concern as its future, its life after death. 
Here the dreams of eschatological fantasy are 
lavishly drawn upon, Just as here and now man 
is surrounded and attended by angels and spirits, 
so the souls of the dying are taken in charge by 
the angel of death, who conveys those of believers 
to blessedness and those of unbelievers to per- 
dition. The soul departs from the body (on the 
most widely current view) by way of the mouth, 
while some hold that it leaves by the back of the 
head. Another very common belief is that the 
soul which at death has been carried to heaven is 
sent back again by God, and that it sojourns for 
alonger or shorter period beside the body in the 

rave. It is there subjected to an examination by 
the angels Munkir and Nakir. If it asserts its 
belief in Islim—the great test is the creed, good 
works being of minor importance—the angels 
carry it aloft to heaven and set it upon a candle- 
stick by the throne of God. The evil soul, the 
soul that does not know its Lord, is, on the other 
hand, tormented there and then, and also after- 
wards in hell The souls of believers who have 
done evil pass into purgatory. A fairly prevalent 
idea is that the departed soul survives till the day 
of derent in the form of a bird—the soul of the 
believer living in a green bird, that of the un- 
believer in a black one. The souls of those who 
have been murdered sit beside their graves in 
the form of owls and cry for vengeance. 

It is popularly believed that the departed soul 
has severed itself from the body greatly against 
its will; and it accordingly remains near the 
corpse as long as the latter is not wholly decom- 
posed. This again affords grounds for the belief 
that intercourse may continue for a time between 
the dead and their surviving relatives. The 
prayers, alms, and good works of the living 

enefit the souls of the dead. 

The synthesis of body and soul during man’s 
earthly life is regarded as relatively loose. There 
is a great variety of belief as to the seat of the 
soul. There is no doubt, however, that the soul 
can leave the body during sleep. In its real 
nature it is known to God alone, and, as the Qur’än 
says,” man knows but little about it. Nevertheless 
popular thought usually conceives of the soul as 
a material entity, and with this idea it conjoins 
speculations regarding the various classes of spirits 
—spirits or sonls of the prophets, the angels, the 
jinn, the devils, human Hees and animals, and 
these in all their species and varieties. On the 
day of resurrection the souls of men, as belonging 
to their bodies, return, and enter into their re- 

1 lxxxi. 7. 2 xvii. 87. 
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novated material frame, and thereupon Alläh 
assigns them for all eternity to paradise or hell, 
the joys or pains of which are represented, alike 
in the ш and in popular belief, as being of a 
physical rather than a spiritual character. The 
wicked are to burn for ever in hell without being 
consumed, while the good are to eat and drink for 
ever in paradise, and live there with beautiful 
youths and maidens, without weariness or satiety. 
The delights of paradise are accordingly those of 
men. As regards the blessedness that women are 
Ei expect in the beyond, the Tradition is altogether 
silent. 

2. In the theologians and the mystics.—The 
rudimentary notions of the Qur’än and popular 
thought regarding the soul are found again in the 
conceptions of the theologians and mysties, there 
assuming, however, a number of forms varying 
from the grossest materialism of the masses to the 
extreme spiritualism of allegorical interpretation, 
and in part modified by the influence of Christian 
theology and philosophical speculation. In the 
theological systems too, as in ordinary thinking, 
the doctrine of the soul is concerned mainly with 
subjects like the hereafter, resurrection, hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. The theologians, how- 
ever, are more interested than either the Qur’än or 
the Tradition in the soul as a fact of experience, 
though they do not deal with it empirically. 
Their speculations regarding the nature of the 
soul, its properties and capacities, and its eon- 
uexion with the material body are coloured 
throughout by views already current. 

The earliest groups of Muslim theologians 
(Mutakallimün)!—those of all schools, orthodox or 
heterodox—take a more or less material view of 
the soul. All that exists, from the divine spirit to 
the animal soul, is body or of bodily nature. With 
many of them this is RT popular view, but 
in some thinkers—e.g., Hishäm — we probably 
must trace it to Stoic influence. Those who do 
not actually regard the soul as matter define it as 
an accident of material substance. We find this 
conception in the Muslim atomists,? according to 
whom the whole world consists of atoms and their 
accidents, and among these accidents they place 
souls, or the manifestations and activities of souls. 
Like the atoms, souls come into being and pass 
away agam Sem instant. This denial of the 
independence and continuity of their essential 
nature does not impugn their immortality, but 
merely does away with the nexus of natural 
causality. It thus presents no analogy to the 
modern theory of actuality (Wundt, ete.) It 
might be more aptly compared with the Buddhistic 
conception, though the element of causality, which 
is the essential characteristic of the latter, is not 
recognized by the Muslim atomists. According to 
these thinkers, Allah creates anew every moment 
the soul, or its phenomena and activities, as 
accidents of bodily substances (i.e, atoms), whether 
of the body as a whole, or of a number of atoms, 
or even of a single atom in the heart. Among 
those who stood apart from popular beliefs, among 
free-thinkers, and especially among physicians, 
the accidentalistic theory assumes a form in which 
the soul is regarded as a combination or a combin- 
ing ratio of the bodily elements. On the other 
hand, the conception of the soul as & substance 
was very BH conjoined with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

The doctrine of the soul as a purely, spiritual 
substance constituting the essential nature of man 
was held by only a few of the earlier theologians— 

1 From about the 12th cent. most theologians adhere either 
toa mystical dualism or spiritualism, on the one hand, or, or 
the other, to a psychology that had developed under the 
influence of Aristotle. 

2 CL. art. Атоміс TrigoRY (Muhammadan), vol. ii. p. 2021, 
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e.g., by Nazzäm and his school. These regarded 
the connexion hetween soul and body as being 
effected by the spirit of life (rah, rvetua): it was 
only hy the mediation of that spirit that the soul 
could operate upon the body. The body іза pro- 
duct of the soul, or is at all events dependent. upon 
it. ‘The soul, in its essential nature, is simply pure 
knowledge and pure volition. Nazzäm and his 
school usually define the soul as inward volitional 
action—a view which must not be identified with 
voluntarism in the modern sense. What they 
mean is, on the one hand, that the external actions 
of human beings are all in the stream of natural 
causality, and, on the other, that the soul manifests 
its freedom in its inner volition, and is therefore 
not determined directly (as most theologians held) 
by the supreme will of God. 

The spiritualistie tendencies of the view that the 
soul is a substance distinct from the body are found 
in many of the mystics, and, somewhat tempered 
in form, among the theologians who were influ- 
enced by mysticism. Al-Ghazäli! and al-Arabi? 
may be mentioned as two of the most prominent 
representatives of this view. The mystics, in the 
first place, have a peculiar terminology, which, 
while showing affinity to the usage of the Qur'an, 
has been coloured even more decidedly by Hellen- 
istic yvörıs and Christian theology. Thus nafs, 
the ordinary Arabic equivalent of yvy, they bring 
down to the sphere of physical life, giving it the 
sense of 'sensnous desire" (£mdypla, ópetis). Con- 
versely, they exalt the rah (mveüua, spiritus) by 
making it the immaterial psychic principle. They 
give a meaning identical with that of rah to the 
term 9215, ‘heart.’ But, when they use ri in the 
sense given to it in the philosophical and medical 
tradition they attach an adjective—e.g., rüh 
haywani, ‘spiritus animalis, As regards the 
actual facts of the mystical psychology, again, the 
more salient features may be summarized as follows. 
The soul (rah or galb) is an immaterial substance 
of divine or god-like nature ; it is God’s image in 
man, light of His light, The body is a thing of 
inferior worth—a view found in many varieties of 
form. It is the soul, however, that constitutes the 
essential nature of man, his distinctive character. 
Having been created by God, through the agency 
either of angels or of the world-soul, it seeks the 
way back to God with ardent yearning. The 
stages of this return, leading at last to ecstasy or 
the unio mystica, are very variously enumerated.‘ 
The individual soul can prepare itself for union 
with the Supreme Essence by pions exercises, 
meditation, absorption in the inner life—asceticism 
and good works are of secondary importance, or 
belong to one of the lower stages. The real union, 
however, the ecstatic state, the illumination, the 
revelation of divine mysteries—all this comes in a 
moment, not as the reward of human merit, but as 
Alläh’s beatific gift of grace to the soul. While 
the psychology of the mystics assigns a large place 
to the emotional factor in religion—the affective 
states of the soul—yet the supreme end of man’s 
life is always represented asa form of knowledge 
(yväcıs) won by immediate experience of the divine. 
This crowning intuition is reached by way of self- 
knowledge, for ‘he who knows himself knows also 
his Lord." 

3. In the philosophers and the pbreician етпе 
spiritual or mystical ps chology descrihed above is 
found also in many Muslim philosophers, thongh in 
a different context of thought and with some differ- 








1 Of. art, ErRICB AND Моклитт (Muslim), vol. v. p. 508 f. 
2 Cf. art. Muyyi AL-DIN 18м АА кавї, vol, . p. 907 ff. 
30h 83. a Cf, art. Steg, 


5 This saying is the inversion of an idea found in pseudo- 
Plato, Alcibiades, 129ff,; it reached the Arahs through the 
medium of Neo-Platonism, and so passed into the general 

ition, 





ence in expression. In point of fact, mysticism 
had felt the influence of philosophy, while, again, 
both philosopher and mystic were indebted to 
the same sources. The philosophers most closely 
related to the mystics are the so-called philosophers 
of illumination or revelation, who Dër their 
doctrine from Hermes, ete. In their numerous 
devotional or hortatory works they inculeate the 
soul's withdrawal from the material world and its 
return to God. Even the more typical Peripatetics 
of Islàm, however, import mystica] elements into 
their doctrine of the soul, or erown the Aristotelian 
psychology with mysticism. In so doing, never- 
theless, they differ in two respects from the theo- 
logians and the pure mysties: they speak more of 
the powers or faculties of the human soul than of 
ereation, God's grace, or resurrection, and they 
allow greater scope to the empirical investigation 
of the soul. The latter is especially true of the 
medical savants, Taken as a whole, the philo- 
sopbico-medical psychology is a syneretism of 
Platonic and Aristotelian views, and here a factor 
of the utmost importance was the influence of 
Galen. The earliest document typical of this 
school is a little work by Qustä ibn Lüqä, a Syrian 
Christian (c. A.D. 835), dealing with the difference 
hetween spirit (ah, wveüka, spiritus) and soul. 
We are here told that the spirit spreads outwards 
from the heart as a subtle body and controls the 
functions of the organie frame. It is the breath, 
the spirit of life, animating the whole body, and 
ceasing to be when the hody dies. It is likewise 
this spirit of life which, in 2 more refined form, 
effects the conservation, combination, and recollec- 
tion of sense-perceptions in the ventricles of the 
brain. Thus the gathering together of sense- 
impressions (general sensation) and the process of 
representation or conception (¢avracta) are localized 
in the fore-brain; the appraisement of what is 
represented—reflexion and association—in the mid- 
brain; the faculties of memory (including recol- 
lection) and movement in the hind-brain, This 
spirit is quite distinct from the soul, the difference 
being one not of degree, but rather like that 
between matter and form. The soul is an incor- 
poreal substance—the RADEON of the body con- 
joined with it; and, as simple substance, it is 
immortal. The veüua is its instrument, by means 
of which it animates the body and renders it capable 
of motion and perception. 

These views were adopted, and even elaborated, 
by the Muslim philosophers of the 11th or 12th and 
later centuries, as well as by many theologians. 
Here we find in particular two characteristic 
developments, viz. the doctrine of the inner senses, 
and the doctrine of the vote (agi). As regards 
the former, while Galen had distinguished three 
inner powers of the soul as localized in the three 
cerebral chambers, Muslim philosophers enumerate 
these powers as three, four, or even five, and in 
the last case they find five inner senses correspond- 
ing to our five external senses. According to the 
dualism of the mystics and the philosophers of 
revelation,! the inner senses are to be regarded as 
higher spiritual faculties of the immaterial soul 
while, according to the so-called Aristotelians of 
Islam (al-Färähi [g.v.], Avicenna [g.v.], ete.), they 
stand midway between the external senses and the 
purely spiritual intellect (voüs, oof), Schemati- 
cally, the doctrine might be set forth as follows. 
The fore-brain is the seat of (1) general perception 
(xow) ate Onors) and (2) the faculty of sense-present- 
ation (Aristotle’s garrasia) ; the mid-hrain that of 
(3) reflexion, which is not only reproductive, but 
capable of moulding the elements of perception 
and presentation into new forms by discrimina- 
tion and combination (and therefore corresponding 
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partly to Aristotle's darraola and partly to Galen's 
Öavonriköv) ; in the hind-brain are localized (4) the 
faculty of sensuous judgment (54a), which deals 
with the particulars of perception and conception ; 
and (5) memory, together with the faculty of recol- 
lection (i.e. Galen's u»wpovevrikóv). Some philoso- 
phers regard (2) as recollection of the sensuous 
forms, and (5) as recollection of the meanings 
associated with these forms. 

The intelligence or rational soul (voös) is an im- 
material principle, towering above the vegetative 
and animal soul, as above external and internal 
sense. The speculations of Muslim philosophers 
regarding it are almost entirely metaphysical or 
epistemological, and provide no fresh material for 

sychology. In the hands of Muslim thinkers the 

eripatetic system becomes purely intellectualistic, 
and their doctrine of the soul virtually ignores the 
emotional and volitional aspects of human life. 
Their psychology as a whole shows little original- 
ity. ‘ertain fresh developments, however, are 
found in the works of al-Haitham (t 1038), who 
had an inkling of certain important results of 
modern experimental psychology (e.g., laws of 
colour-mixture, Weber’s law), and also knew some- 
thing of the duration of perception and mental 
assimilation. His principal work deals with optics, 
and contains scattered observations on psycho- 
logical points. He had unfortunately no successor 
in Muslim thought. 
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logical matter); M. Horten, Die religiose Gedankenwelt des 
Volkes im heutigen Islam, i, Halle, 1917, ü. 1918; D. Kauf- 
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spiritus, tr. J. Hispalensis, Innsbrück, 1878 (Bibl. Philos. 
media &tatis, ed. C. B. Barach, ii.) ; and the Arabic original, 

L. Oheikho, in Traités inédits d'anciens philosophes 
arabes? Beirut, 1911; S. Landauer, ` Die Psychologie des Ibn 
Sina, in ZDMG xxix. [1875]; Н. Bauer, Die Psychologie 
Alkazens, Münster, 1911 (also in C. Bäumker and G. von Hert- 
ling, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Philos. des Mittelalters, vol. x., 
pt, v.); Е. Taeschner, Die Psychologie Qazwinie, Tübingen, 
1912. Т. J. DE BOER. 





SOUL (Roman).—lt is difficult to form any 
definite or consistent idea of the way in which the 
early Romans thought of the soul of man either 
during life or after it; this is owing to the want of 
&n early Roman literature and to the uncertainty 
of archzological evidence up to the present time. 
There are, however, certain ascertained facts of 
the later period of kingly government (which is 
also the period of the earliest, religious calendar) 
which help us in determining the os idea of 
the condition of the soul after death, and these 
may possibly be taken as some evidence for the 
idea of the sou] in the living man. The words 
which in the literary or Graeco-Roman age were 
used for the soul, such as anima, ‘breath,’ cannot 
with certainty be considered primitive. It is quite 
probable that, being under the influence of an 
organizing priesthood and ceremonial religion, the 
early Romans did not trouble themselves much 
about their own souls or realize as vividly as many 
peoples have done that they possessed such a 
thing; the soul was of slight importance during 
life. There is no trace of any speculation about 
the soul of the living man until we come to the 
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last century of the Republic and the introduction 
of Greek philosophy. 

The oldest evidence for the souls of the dead is a 
so-called lex regia attributed to Servius Tullius,! 
which enacts that the son who strikes his parent 
must he made sacer to the di parentum, where the 
word di, as in other similar expressions, evidently 
means spirits, while the word parentum is ex- 
plained in another passage of Festus? as meaning, 
according to the lawyers, three generations of 
ancestors, beyond which aparently the memory 
was not expected to ро. ‘The fact that the son 
who strikes a parent is made over as au offering to 
the spirits of his immediate ancestors shows that 
these are conceived as (l) active, (2) conscious of 
morality, (3) in some degree pub of receiving 
sacrilice, like fully developed . But how far 
they reflected the nature of the soul in the living 
man is by no means clear, We only know that 
these di parentes were the subject of an organized 
festival in the month of February, which has been 
described in the art. ROMAN RELIGION.‘ This 
worship, if we may call it so, of the dead (whether 
burnt or buried, for both practices undoubtedly 
existed)" outside the walle in the resting-place of 
the family suggests a pleasant idea of the survival 
of the soul, which, if properly cared for, could no 
longer take human shape or return to trouble its 
human relatives. Ав in the case of dei reclaimed 
from wild life by settlement in farm or city, the 
spirits of the departed might be effectually ‘laid’ 
by yearly renewed ceremonies, and need do no 
harm to the survivors; and, so far as we can 
discover, this belief remained unaltered throngh- 
out the republican period. 

But in the oldest calendar® we find a festival of 
three days (May 9, 11, 18) called Lemuria, of 
which the object seems to have been to get rid 
of ghosts from the house; the only information 
which we have about it includes no public cere- 
mony outside the private dwelling of a family.” 
How we are to interpret this festival of the dead, 
or even the word Lemur which gave it its name, is 
extremely doubtful. It is safer not to attribute 
it to a pre-Roman race. The present writer has 
always inclined to the belief that, if we consider 
the kind of life led by the various tribes of early 
Italy, in which death on the battle-field or far 
from home must have been at least as common as 
death in the peace of family life, the most likely 
interpretation is that by Lemures is meant the 
host of the unduried dead whose souls were always 
liable to endeavour to return to the house familiar 
to them.® It was not impossible to forget and 
ignore entirely relatives lost in this way, who had 
never been subjected to the processes which en- 
sured their peace and goodwill towards the living ; 
and those three days gave the survivors an oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of them and Son еп! 
for the rest of the year. Thus they were thought 
of as hostile. True, Ovid, in the passage where he 
describes the father of the family expelling them 
from the house,? calls them manes Bee and 
manes no doubt meant euphemistically ‘the good 


1 Festus, ed. W. M. Lindsay, Leipzig, 1913, p. 260. 

2 TU, p. 947. 

AË probably reflects the practica of three generations 
living together in one house ; and we may remember that this 
is a well-known feature of social life among certain peoples (see 
art. ARYAN RELIOION, vol. li, p. 23b). 

4 Vol. x. р, 826%. 

5 See art. DEATH AND DisPosat or THe Dm» (Rowan). 

8 See art. RomaN RRLIOION, vol. x. p. 8228. 

7 Ib. p. 836b. 

9 Ct. Æneid, ix. 214, А 

“Sit, qui me raptum pugna pretiove redemptom 
Mandet humo, solita aut si qna id Fortuna vetabit, 
Absenti ferat inferias, decoretqne sepulero," 
where the word sulita shows how common was the fate of thè 
unburied even in Virgil's time. 
9 Fasti, т. 420. 
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ones’; but the house-father may be supposed to 
be anxious not to irritate them. Here we may 
note a belief that the great host of souls (manes) 
dwelt in some doubtful sense within the earth, 
under the guardianship of a deity Orcus, and 
were permitted to return to the upper world only 
on three days in the year, August 94, October 5, 
November8. But it may be doubted whether this 
is really a primitive Roman belief ;? and in any 
case it seenis hardly possible to co-ordinate it in 
this form with the other beliefs which we have 
been pen 

From what has been said it will have been 
noticed that the Roman always spoke of his dead 
in the plural; and this is significant as showing 
how hard it was for him to think of the concept 
soul otherwise than collectively or to realize a 
soul in himself as an individual entity. There 
was, however, one exception to this, in the genius 
of the paterfamilias, which must be as old as the 
family itself. That the genius was in some sort a 
soul is not to be doubted ;? and its peculiarity 
among the Latins is that it represents the mysteri- 
ous power of the paterfamilias to continue the 
life of the family. 

* The soul of a man is often conceived as the cause of life, but 
not often as the procreative power itself; and that this latter 
was the Latin idea is certain, both from the etymology of the 
word and from the fact that the marriage-bed was called lectus 
genialis. 4 
This singularity is probably to be explained by the 
very early development of the idea of fatherhood, 
both physical and social, in close connexion with 
that of the continuity which the father alone could 
contribute to the family. Creative power was the 
function of the soul of theliving man, if he were 
the head of the household ; and it is possible that 
his wife too had a soul of the same kind, if her 
Juno is a primitive idea," The connexion of 
snakes, both in the house and in the tomb, with 
the idea of genius need not be explained here.’ 

In what little survives of the earliest Roman 
literature we find no trace of thought about the 
soul till we come to Ennius (f 169 B.C.). Ennius 
was a Greek of Calabria and well acquainted with 
Greek literature in general and with Pythagorean- 
ism in particular; and, as in literature, so in 
thought, he revolutionized Rome, suggesting sub- 
jects of шу about which the Romans had never 
yet troubled themselves. One of these subjects 
was the nature of the soul, as Lucretius tells us: 

*Ignoratur enim quae sit natura Animai ; 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinnetur ; 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta 

An tenebras Orci visat, vastasque lacunas 

An pecndes alias divinitus insinuet ве, 

Ennins ut noster cecinit, qui primus amoeno 

Detulit ex Helicone perepni tronde coronam, 

Per gentes Italas hominum quae clara cluereb; 

Etsi praeterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 

Ennins aeternis exponit versibus edens, 

Quo neque permaneot animae, neque corpora nostra, 

Sed quaedam simulacra modis pallentia miris. 7 
Here the first reference to Ennius seems to allude 
to his Pythagorean idea of re-incarnation, the 
second to some exposition of the Homeric idea of 
the shades in the nether world, which are neither 
souls nor bodies, but are best described in the 
memorable words? which Lucretius took from 

1 Ct. Orei thesaurus in the epitaph of Nevius (E. Baehrens, 
Fragmenta, Poetarum Romanorum, Leipzig, 1838, p. 296). 

38ee JAS ii, [1912) 25 £. 

31n art. Roman RELGION, vol. x. p. 845b, it is called the 
numen in the man rather than his soul; but this is simply 
because the Romans had no word of thelr own for soul in 








Ж Bester RAKIN RELIGION, vol. x. p. 825. 
6 Ct, art. SERPRNT-WORSHIP (Introductory and Primitive). 
Tina. 8 Line 123, 








Ennius and passed on to Virgil. The inference 
erhaps is that Ennius had no ve inite belief 
imself, and infected the so far unthinking Reman 

mind with his own agnosticism. What did he 

mean when he wrote the famous couplet : 
* Nemo me lacrumis decoret, nec Funera fletu 
Faxit. Our? volito vivu' per ora virum. 

Does he mean simply that his literary reputation 

will survive in the mouths of men who will repeat 

his verses, or, as James Henry insists,? that he 
will actually flit before men's faces like one of the 

Homerie shades? Without a better knowledge of 

Ennius than we possess, it is impossible to say. 

However this may be, it is certain that from this 

time onwards the educated class at Rome, if the; 

troubled themselves at all on the subject, hel 

Greek ideas of the soul, the masses retaining the 

primitive notions as explained above. During a 

century and a half of war and money-getting the 

Roman educated man lapsed into a condition of 

mind mainly indifferent but partly sceptical about 

the soul, as also about the gods, 1 he took an 
interest at all in such questions, it was in the 

Stoic idea of the son] as a part of the universal 

Reason, which appealed to his legal and practical 

instincts? and dii not trouble him with specu- 

lations about his soul and its fortunes after 
death. 

From this indifferentism and scepticism there 
came a reaction in the age of Cicero, which took 
the form of a revival of Pythagoreanism, i.e. a 
fresh interest in the soul and its fate. This is 
first seen in the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, in 
which we find the beginning of the belief that the 
good and great man’s soul flies upwards at death 
—a belief afterwards more fully expounded in the 
Tusculan Disputations, bk. i. So far there had 
been no sign of a view of the soul as individual: 
the tombs of the Seipios are monumental only, 
DE the memory of the man and his SC 

ut just at this time we have the first occurrence 
of a sepulchral inscription * Dis Manibus’—still in 
the plural, but commemorating an individual 

son; and Cicero's apotheosis (so it must be 
called) of his daughter Tullia points plainly in the 
same direction.* 

Yet, in spite of this reaction, the spirit of 
agnosticism continued, and is a marked feature of 
the next two or three centuries. Cicero himself 
was normally a doubter;5 Cæsar was believed to 
be so, though he was pontifex maximus ;9 Catullus 
wrote of death as ‘nox... etua . . . dor- 
mienda’ ;? Lucretius in his third book glories in the 
Epicurean doctrine that the soul is a material 
thing which is put an end to at death. So too 
under the Empire Tacitus expresses the general 
feeling in Agricola, 46 : 

*Si quis piorum manibus locus : si, ut sapientibns placat, non 
cum corpore exstinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas.” 
If we read through the chapter, it becomes fairly 
clear that what Tacitus really cared for was an 
immortality of good or great deeds. Anda little 
earlier the elder Pliny had written of death? as 
the relapsing into the same nothingness in which 
we were before birth. In the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the Empire the note of doubt and 
melancholy is sounded again and again.’ 


“The funerary inscriptions leave the impression that, down 
to the final triumph of the Church, the feeling of the Romans 
ahont death was still in the main the feeling of their remote 
ancestors of the Samnite and Punic wars. It was a social 
feeling, in the prospect of a dim life dependent on the memory 





р. 








1 Qnoted by Cicero, Тизе, Disp. 1, xv. 34. 
42 Commenting on Ain. эй. 2841, in neigen, 5 vos, London, 
1873-92. 
3 See Fowler, Religious Experience, ch. xvi. 
4 Jb, p. 335 T. 6 Ad Ай, ХН. 18. 
5 Бай, Cat. 51, Wa? 
8 AN vii. 188. 
9 See Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 28, note 2. 
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of the living, a horrer of loneliness and desertion, the longing 
for а passing prayer even from a stranger.'1 

This horror of being forgotten by the living, 
though it does not give us any direct evidence 
of what was popularly thought about the sonl, is 
worth consideration here, and may be illustrated 
in two ways. (1) It appears in the Angustan 
literature and especially in Horace—e.g., in the 
last ode of bk. iii., where in ‘Non omnis moriar, 
multaque pars mei vitabit Libitinam,’ ete., he is 
plainly thinking of a literary immortality ;? (2) 
the primary object of a multitude of collegia in the 
first three centuries of the Empire was undoubtedly 
to preserve the memory of their members after 
death. 

‘It is pathetio to вер how universal is the craving to be 
remembered felt even by slaves, by men plying the most 
despised or unsavoury crafts. 3 
Here the one thing we should like to know con- 
stantly eludes us—whether the soul was thought 
of as in any real sense surviving, whether the 
survivors could hope to meet their loved ones after 
death. The truth is that the inscriptions betray 
a great variety of ideas, and most of these are dim 
and vague, or eonventionally expressed. It re- 
mained for Christianity to shape these ideas into 
a definite belief. 

The deification of the soul of an emperor after 
death implies a belief in the survival of the souls 
of great men; but this, though we meet with it 
here and there in the poets, especially in Virgil, is 
not rooted in Roman ideas.* What an emperor 
could himself think about his soul one may see 
in Hadrian's well-known lines, * Animula vagula 
blaudula,' ete., which express rather ‘regret for 
the sunlight left behind than any hope in entering 
on a dim journey into the unknown.'* 

Lareratvre.—W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People (Giford Lectures), London, 1911, lectures 
4 and 17, Roman Ideas of Deity, do. 1914, ch. i.; S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, do. 1904, bk. ii. 
ch, ii. bie iv, ch. A Cyril Bailey, Some Greck and Roman 
Ideas of a Future Life (Occasional Publications of the Classical 
Association, по. 3), Cambridge, 1915. Much information about 
Greco-Roman and Pythagorean ideas may be found in the 


introduction to Eduard Norden, Aeneis : VI., Leipzig, 
1903, and here and there in the notes. 


W. WARDE FOWLER. 

SOUL (Semitic and Egyptian).—The ancient 
Semites recognized that man consists of two parts, 
an outer frame of flesh and bones and an inner 
impalpable part. This inner part they connected 
with the breath. Only gradually did they come 
to think of it as an on that could exist apart 
from the body. In all the Semitic dialects the 
soul was designated by a noun derived from a root 
meaning ‘breathe.’ 
Akkadian-Assyrian, napasu='be wide,’ ‘breathe’; 
reath, "life, ‘soul.’ In Hebrew naphash=‘take 
refresh’ oneselt’; nephesh=‘breath,’ ‘вош, ‘life,’ 
In Arabic nafas=‘to injure by breathing upon"; 





th,’ 
* person.” 
tanaffus="to fetch a deep breath’; nafs=‘ breath of life,’ 


*sonl' ‘self.’ In Aramaio naphshā ='soul'; ettapash = 
'breatha.” In Ethiopic nephsa=' breathe’; nephes=' soul." 
To what extent the soul was, in course of time, 
differentiated from the breath may be discerned 
by reviewing the conceptions entertained by the 
different Semitie peoples concerning the soul and 
its survival after death. 

т. Babylonian and Assyrian.—In ancient Baby- 
lonia Semitie conceptions are inextricably inter- 
woven with Sumerian. While it is probable that 
the Semites were first in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, the earliest literature is in Sumerian. 


3 Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 498; 
the whole of the chapter (bk. iv. ch. li.) will be found instruc- 


ive. 
2 Ot. те. ix. 26f.: ‘omnes illacrimabiles urgentur, igaotique 
longa nocte, carent. uia vate sacro’; of. Virg. din. ix. un, 

. iii. 9, where there is a reminiscence of Ennius’s epitaph. 


4 Tt i Rally discussed in 
ams ly discuss art. DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman). 





In Sumerian there are two equivalenta of napistu—zr and 41 

ZJ, ths one most commonly employed, їн written hy an ideogram. 
which originally pictured а ERI CRAS EO RN LABS 
This expressed lite—vigorous, abundant life. The ideogram for 
51 was the picture of an eye. The brilliance and flash of the 
eye suitably expressed the vigour of one’s life. 
While it may be that the reasons which led to the 
employment of these ideograms were phonetic, it 
seems probable that the appropriateness of the 
symbols to suggest life had something to do with 
it. The words ZZ, ŠI, and napistu are, in the 
literature, employed as the equivalents of ‘life’; 
it is not necessary to render them ‘soul.’ ‘Life’ 
was distinguished from the ‘body’ or ‘carcass’ 
($alamtu), and was apparently conceived as having 
after death an independent existence apart from 
the salamtu. 

In none of the Semitic languages is the root for ‘life,’ ‘seul,’ 

employed as the verb ‘to live.’ This is expreesed in Hebrew 
by the verb kaya; in Arabic, дарі; in Syriac, Jaya; in 
Ethiopic, baywa. D is the root from which in Hebrew the word 
tor ‘animal’ із derived. The Akkadian and Aseyrian dialects 
‘of Mesopotamia, on the other hand, employ as the verb "ro 
live’ the root baldtu—a root which in Jewish Aramaic sigoifies 
‘stand forth,’ project’; in Syriac, *shut the eyes,’ * bolt the 
gate,’ or ‘breed worms’; in Arabic, ‘spread or pave a house 
with flag-stones' (the noun balát meaning ‘ground,’ ‘smooth 
ground,” ‘surface of the ground’); in Ethiopic’ the only 
‘occurrence of the root known to the present writer, Баи}, 
menns ‘oak.’ The Mesopotamian baláfu, ‘to live, seems to 
ser affinities with the Arabie root balada, ‘remain,’ 
гей, than with the Arabic balata. 
The idea involved in the Babylonian ponsepton 
of living would, accordingly, seem to have been, 
not the possession of a soul, but the ability to 
Stand forth as a distinct being and to occupy & 
habitation. 

We can best ascertain the Babylonian concep- 
tions of the soul by studying their conceptions of 
the life after death.! In common with many other 
peones who buried their dead, the Babylonians 

lieved that those who had departed this life 
dragged out a miserable existence in а subter- 
ranean cavern. In this cheerless abode the de- 
parted were thought to assume the forms of 
partially decomposed bodies; this we learn from 
representations of certain demons from whom 
Babylonians thought it necessary to guard them- 
selves and who were, as the texts which describe 
them clearly show, human beings who had died. 
It is ET to see how early men should think ofthe 
departed as assuming the forms of skeletons or 
partially decomposed bodies. The fact that they 

id so conceive them is proof that they did not 
think of the soul as an entity which was altogether 
independent of the body. ‘he dead, living in the 
earth, were thought to long for the food and drink 
of living beings; the dust and clay of the lower 
world did not satisfy them. In order to so satisf: 
them that they should not haunt the living an 
afflict them with disease, the Babylonians from the 
earliest times presented offerings of food and drink 
to the dead. The technical term for this was 
SI-A-NAK, ‘pouring water on the ground. In 
addition to this, an initial supply of food and drink 
was placed at the time of burial in the tomb with 
the body. Records of such offerings to the dead. 
are found in practically all periods of Babylonian 
history. Their object was to keep the dead con- 
tented with their lot, so that they would not 
return to torment the living. When dissatisfied 
departed spirits did so return, they were believed to 
form demons and to harm the living. The spirits 
that came forth from the under world to trouble 
men were (1) those whose bodies lay unburied, 
(2) those who had none to present offerings for 
them, and (3) spirits who bad, while living, never 
been able to satisfy their normal human desires. 

The first of these classes is in the Gilgamesh 
epic described by Engidu, after Gilgamesh had had 
him ealled forth from the under world, thus: 

! See art. SrATB оғ THE DzAD (Babylonian). 
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"Не whose body ia thrown on the plain, 
Thou hast seen, I вее; 
Hia spirit rests not in the earth ; 
Whose spirit has no care, 
‘Thou hast seen, I see; 
The leavings of the dish, ths remains of the food, 
What is throwa into the etreat, he ед(е.'1 
The second class is alluded to in an incantation 
which apostrophizes many kinds of spirits, thus: 
"Ога spirit that has no care, 
Ога spi none to make food-offerings, 
Or a spirit with попе to make libatione,'2 
The third elass is described in the following : 
“Or a demon that has no resting-placa, 
Ога maid that died а virgin, 
Or a man tbat died unmsrried.'® 


"A hierodoulos who has died of pestileace, 
A woman who has died in travail, 
А wailing woman who has died in travail.'¢ 


“He who from hunger in prison died, 
He who trom thirat in prison died, 
‘The hungry man who ia his hungar 
Its odour smelled not, 
He who the dyke of а canal 
ned and was drowned, 
е who оа plain or marsh-land died, 
He who on the plain a atorm o'erwhelmed, 
The spirit-maid that has no husband, 
Tbs spirit-man who embraced no wife.’ 5 
All these, whose deaths were accidental or so 
untimely that the natural functions of life were 
not fulfilled or its legitimate desires satisfied, 
roamed the world and were dangerous to the living. 

In general, then, we may say of the Babylonian 
conceptions of the soul that they were vague and 
for the most part ill-defined. It was recognized 
that each man possessed an impalpable something 
that made him a living being, bnt, so long as he 
lived, little attention was paid to this. After 
death this indetinable part of man demanded food 
and drink. If this were not given, it might return 
to annoy the living. This fear of the dead led to 
the conception of the soul as a form of wind— 
whirlwind or storm-wind. Such satisfactions as 
the sou] received were to be obtained in this life 
only. If they were not attained before death, the 
spirit would come back seeking them. It was this 
in part that constituted the spirits of the departed 
а menace to the living. 

2. Hebrew.—Among the Hebrews the word for 
*soul, nephesh, passed throngh a considerable 
development which gave it different shades of 
meaning at different times. 

Tt is employed (1) to denote the principle of life—the thing 
that constitutes a living being. Thus it is said (On 27) that 
Jahweh breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a ‘living soul’ (nephesh haya), a ‘living being.’ Ав 
denoting a living being, nephesh was spplied to animals as well 
ав men, and was believed to have its residence in the blood. 
‘Thue the Hebrews were prohihited from eating the meat of 
sacrifices until the blood of the animal had been poured out on 
the ground to God, for ‘the blood is the life (nephesh)* 
(Dt 122-34; of. aleo Lv 1710-14, Gn 945), In 1 К 172 'soul' is 
employed to denote this principle of lite, when it ів said that 
ths ‘soul’ of the child came into him again after Elijah had 
stretched himself upon hini three times. 

(2) ‘Soul! (nephesh) is employed to designate the seat of the 
Physical appetites. Thus in Dt 1922. 20.21 jt is the seat of the 
appetite (or meat; in Dt 23% for grapes; in Nu 215, Job 3320, 
for bread ; in Ps 7818 10713, Ec 2%, for food in general; and in 
Mic 71 for figs, 

(3) The ‘soul’ was algo regarded aa ths seat of all kinds of 
emotion--pity for the poor (Job 3099), joy (Ps 864), love (Ca 17), 
bate (la 114), courage (Ps 1383), purpose (Gn 238). 

(4) It was algo the seat of moral action and of the will. Thus 
m Са 498 & poet sings : 

+O my soul, come not thon lato their council ; 

















For in their anger they slew а man; 
And in their selfwill they houghed an ox." 


1 E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vi., Berlin, 1900, 
t. 


р. 264 t. 

3 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, ete., in the 
British Museum, xvi. 10; cf. R. C. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia, i. 401. 

3 Cuneiform Tezts. loc. cit. ; Thompson, p. 38 t. 

4P. Haupt, Akkadische sumeriche Keilschriftteate, 
Leipzig, 1883, р, 881, 


‚neiform Texts, xvi, 12 ; Thompson, p. 541. 
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In Dt 429 ths ‘soul’ is the seat of tbe will to seek God; in 
Job 715, of ths purpose to die; in Ps 244, of deceit and fraud ; in 
Ра 251, of trust in God; in Ps 119129. 187, of obedience to law; 
in Jer 3231, of the will to perform в beneficent act; lo Mic 67, of 
sin; and ip Hab 24, of pride. In some cases the ‘soul’ seems 
to be regarded ss the aeat of mental activity also ; ses Jos 2314, 
Est 415, Pa 132. 

(5) ‘ Soul ' was siso employed by the Hebrews to core ao 
individual maa or persoa. Thus іа Ga 142! the king of Sodom 
said to Abraham: ' Give me the souls (persona), and take ths 
ES thyselt’; also in Lv 172: *No soul of you shall eat 

lood' ; Ezk 184: "The soul that sinneth, he shall From 
this usage it came to be employed io enumerationg, as in 
Gn 4615, where it is said that all the ‘souls’ of Jacob's de- 
scendants at a certain time were 33. Another result of the 
employment of * soul in the sense of * person’ was that with s 
pronominal auffix it came to denote “self”; thus ‘my soul,’ 

thy soul,’ ‘his aoul,’ meant ‘myself,’ “thyself,” "тае" Bya 
curious extensioa of the use of ‘soul’ for ‘person,’ it came in 
time to denote alao a person oace living but now dead. This 
usage is found ia the OT cay in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Haggai (see, e.g., Lv 1928, Nu 68, and Hag 213). Although the 
nephesh had clearly gone from the body, its long use in the 
pener, of * person' led to this curious application of it to & dead 

jody, 

Closely connected in usage with the term 
nephesh were the terms * spirit’ (rah) and “heart” 
(lebh). Indeed some writers have held that the 
Hebrew conception of human nature was a trich- 
otomy, consisting of body, sonl, and spirit. This 
position, as the best scholars have pointed ont, 
cannot be maintained ; for, however different from 
‘soul’ the terms ‘spirit’ and ‘heart’ may have 
been originally, they came in time, like the term 
‘soul,’ to designate the whole inner, impalpable 
nature of man. Thus riah originally meant 
‘wind,’ asin Ps 1*; then it was employed to denote 
the ‘ Spirit of God,’ as in Gn 1°, and is extensively 
used in this sense throughout the OT ; it was then 
applied to the inner life of man, and is often 
employed as a synonym for 'soul' Thus the 
‘spirit’ is the seat of various emotions—in Gn 26%, 
of grief; in Gn 418, Ex 6°, of anxiety ; in Dt 2%, of 
obduracy ; in Jg 85, of hate; in Ps 322, of deceit; 
in Pr 18%, of a lack of courage; in Jer 511, of 
courage; in Ezk 34, of anger ; in Zec 65, of peace. 
Like ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ is also regarded as the seat of 
moral and religious attributes or qualities: thus in 
Ps 3418 it is the seat of contrition; in Ps 51', of 
willingness; in Ps 51", of humility; in Is 26%, of 
the will to find God ; in Ezk 1115, of teachableness ; 
in Hag 1'4, of the will to work. 

In late writera only rudh (‘spirit’) is also employed of ths 
seat of mentality ; cf. Job 209, 1 Ch 2812, їз 2924, Ezk 115 2032, 
Tt thus becomes clear that the uses of ‘soul ' and 'spirit' over- 
lap one another. The Hebrews did not have a clear-cut 
psychology of the inner life of man with s well-defined 
terminology, but held a very simple view of the constitution of 
human nature and employed terms with a vagueness and ao 
overlapping characteristic of popular uascientific thought. 

The inner life of man was also by the Hebrews 
often designated the ‘heart’ (Zebh). ‘Heart’ was 
more often employed to denote the seat of the 
mind or intelligence than either ‘soul’ or ‘spirit’ 
was; cf. Nu 16% 2413, Pr 6? 77, ete. The heart is 
sometimes described as wise (1 К 3/2, Pr 16%, Ec 
85), sometimes as intelligent (Pr 149 15!* 1815). It 
is also employed to designate the seat of emotions 
and of moral purpose: thus in Jg 16% the heart is 
the seat of joy; in Neh 2°, of sorrow; in Am 218, 
Ps 271, of courage; in Job 36'5, of godlessness; in 
Pr 11%, of perversity ; in Jer 14, of deceit; and 
in Pr 214, of pride. It is, therefore, like spirit, 
often but another name for soul. 

As to the fate of the soul after death, the views 
of the Hebrews were akin to those of the Balıylon- 
ians. The soul went with the body into the under 
world or Sheol, where the Hebrews before the 
Greek period believed that it dragged out a 
wretched existence (Is 14-1), It is implied that 
in Sheol the dead perform much the same functions 
as when alive. At least kings are represented as 
still sitting on their thrones, though worms cover 
them and are spread under them. The last idea 
is derived from the putrefaction of the body. 
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Similarly in Ezk 32° Sheol is portrayed as a 
great subterranean region where the dend of all 
the nations are collected. They lie in helplessness 
end gloom, though their kings are still kings and 
their princes still princes, The inhabitants of 
Sheol were called rephaim, i.e. *helpless (or 
‘ powerless’) ones.’ After a century or more of 
contact with the Greeks the conception of a longer 
and happier life, bordering on the idea of the 1m- 
mortality of the soul, was entertained in some 
sections of the nation. The earliest approxima- 
tion to this idea appears in Enoch 10 (before 
170 B.0.), where it is said of certain wicked ones: 
* They hope that they will live an eternal life, and 
that each one of them will live live hundred years.’ 
The author of Enoch evidently regarded such a 
hope as presumptuous, for he declares in substance 
that this hope was vain. The author of Daniel, 
however, a few yum later accepted the view which 
the author of Enoch repndiated, and definitely 
predicted a resurrection (Dn 122). Later writers 
who came under Greek influence accepted it also 
(cf. Wis 2%), and it became the faith of the 
Pharisees, but nevertheless some of the later 
Psalmists adhered to the old view. One of them 
declares: 


“The dead praise not Jahweh, 

Neither any that go down into silence’ (Ps 11517). 
A similar idea is expressed in Ps 8810: 

* Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 
Shall the shades arise and praise thee?" 

This view the Sadducees still held at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Jews who accepted the idea 
of a resurrection were not, however, able as a rule 
to dissociate the soul from the body ; they held to 
the resurrection of the body. 

Like the Babylonians, the early Hebrews 
believed that certain persons had the power of 
bringing the dead up from the grave. Such 

ersons were said to be master or mistress of an 
‘obh, GE just what this was is unknown. It 
was probably a name for a departed spirit. 

‘The classical instance of this sort of necromancy is the witch 
of Endor who was consulted by King Saul the night before he 
fell on Monnt Gilboab, She brought Samuel from the earth, 
and when she saw him she said: ‘I see a god (elohim) coming 
up out of the earth.’ Saul asked her: ‘What form is he of?’ 
She answered ; “An old man cometh np ; and he is covered with 
arobe,” Saul then perceived that it waa Samuel (1 S 28136), 


From this it appears that the Hebrews did not 
dissociate the soul from the body as much as the 
Babylonians did. Samuel is still in the form of 
an old man wearing his mantle. He is not, like 
Engidu, a whirlwind. 

Such necromancy was practised in Israel down 
to the time of the Exile or later. Masters of 
'óboth or yiddéoni (another term for departed 
8j RESET it. They are mentioned in Is 819 
19%, 2 К 21° 23%, Lv 19? 20%”, Dt 18", and 2 Ch 
335 King Saul had during his reign prohibited 
the practice of such necromancy, and Isaiah and 
the author of Deuteronomy protested against it, 
substituting prophecy for it as a means of ascer- 
taining the future. hile the Hebrew conceptions 
of the soul are somewhat more clearly defined 
than the Babylonian, especially on the moral and 
religious side, they are nevertheless vagne and 
are not for the most part clearly distingnished 
from the mind and other aspects of the inner life. 

3. Jewish.—In post-Biblical Judaism concep- 
tions of the soul have varied according to the 
environment and intellectual outlook of Jewish 
ihinkers They UAE however, be grouped in 
three classes: the Hellenistie, the Rabbinie, and 
the philosophical. 

(a) Hellenistic.—In Jewish Hellenism the con- 
ceptions of the soul were shaped by Platonic ideas. 
Plato’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls was 
accepted by the author of the Secrets of Enoch 
(235) and by his contemporary, Philo Judæus. 
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Philo accepted also Plato’s tripartite division of the 
soul, holding that one part is rational, the second 
spiritual, the third the seat of desire. This tripar- 
tite division relates in Philo’s usage solely to the 
functions of the soul, When he speaks of its 
composition, he regards it as dual, composed of a 
rational and an irrational part. The rational soul 
(роб) was divine; the irrational, corruptible. 
Not all souls created by God became incarnate ; 
the purest of them inhabited the air and were 
never entangled in the corruptions of the flesh. 
The mind or rational soul, which dwelt in the 
head, was, Philo believed, akin to the incorruptible 
‘citizens of the air.’ Like them, it was incor- 
ruptible and immortal. It is the instrument by 
which man comes into contact with the various 
objects of creation and makes its way to God 
Himself. It sends out its streams like a fountain, 
and pervades the whole hody. The spiritual, he 
believed, inhabited the chest; the soul of the 
desires, the abdomen. When Philo treats of im- 
mortality, it is the rational soul only that ocenpies 
his thought. The mind of man came from God 
and, of course, would return to God. By implica- 
tion this would be true of the spiritual soul also, 
but apparently not of the seat of desire. We 
must not, however, look for logical consistency in 
Philo; his twofold system of classifying souls and 
their powers, the dualistic and the tripartite, led 
him to inextricable confusion. 

(b) Rabbinic, —Rabbinie Judaism, as represented 
by the Talmud and the related literature, retained 
the Biblical view of the dualism of human nature, 
consisting of body and soul.! Probably on account 
of the influence of Platonism, the Rabbis, although 
they rejected Philonism, believed in the pre- 
existence of sonls.? They held, however, that it 
was taught in Gn 27, and consequently believed 
that their view was due to Biblical teaching rather 
than to EE At the time of conception 
God, so the Rabbis taught, commanded an angel 
to bring Him such-and-such a spirit, and the spirit 
or soul entered the embryo by the head. The 
spirits whieh were to descend io earth to inhabit 
bodies were said to be kept in Araboth, the lowest 
of the seven heavens.* е spirits of the righteous 
dead, on the other hand, were beneath the throne 
of God. There was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the soul descended from heaven at the 
moment of conception or after the embryo was 
formed. Some held that God gave the Jew a new 
soul every Friday and took it back again at the 
end of the Sabbath.° The Talmud seems to con- 
sider the inner nature of man as consisting of soul 
and spirit, but there was in the thought of the 
Rabbis no clear division between the two, In 
their opinion the power by which man dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong and his 
inclination to one or the other are two distinct 
essences which God places in the soul. They are 
the yeger tob, or ‘inclination to good,’ and yeger 
hara’, or ‘evil propensities" Over these the sou) 
las control and it is thus responsible for moral 
action. The connexion between body and soul 
was held to be of the slightest. In sleep the soul 
was believed to ascend to its heavenly abode, 
where it often learned important truths. It was 
this belief that gave dreams their oracular signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless some Habbis believed that 
dreams were due to psychological suggestion.* 

(с) Philosophical.—The Jewish TD who 
were the pupils of Arabian masters, who had in 

1 Ot. Berakhdth, 10а, 43b; Shabbäth, 113b, 152b ; Ya, 30b; 
Nedarim, 82a ; Sanhedrin, 91a, 108, 1100. 

2 Sifré, 143b. з Niddah, 30h. 

а Hagtgah, 12b. 5 Sanh. 90a. 

в Begah, 1 

1 89b; Brräkh. 61a ; Sanh. 9. 
з Berakh. 56a. 
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turn learned their philosophy from the Greeks, 
thought of the soul in more scientifie fashion. 
Seadiah (g.v.), who died in Babylonia in A.D. 942, 
denied the Platonie doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, claiming that each soul was ereated at 
the time of the creation of its body. The sub- 
stance of souls resembled that of the ‘spheres,’ 
but was of liner алау, since it has the power to 
think and discern, which the ‘spheres’ lacked. 
The soul needs the body as its instrument or 
medium of activity. By its union with the body 
three powers latent in the soul are set free— 
intelligence, passion, and desire. These are not 
three separate parts of the soul, each having a 
seat in a different part of the body, but are powers 
of the indivisible spirit which has its seat in the 
heart. Without its union with the body the soul 
eould not attain to eternal bliss, because this 
reward is granted it only as a recompense for 
obedience to the will of God, an obedience 
impossible withont a body. 

Notwithstanding the work of Seadiah, Sefer 
Emunoth we De’oth, ‘ Book of the Articles of Faith 
and the Doctrines of Dogma,’ in the sixth chapter 
of which his views on the soul are set forth, the 
Platonic views prevailed in a debased form in most 
of the Jewish schools during the 10th and llth 
centuries. According to a work of this period 
attributed to Ibn Pakuda, man has three souls— 
the vegetative, the animal, and the rational. The 
first two are derived from matter. The vegetative 
soul creates the body. The attribute of the 
vegetative soul is chastity; of the animal soul, 
energy; of the rational soul, wisdom. These 
views were accepted with variations by Ibn Gabirol 
and Ibn Ziddik. 

Maimonides (g.v.), who had come under the 
influence of Aristotle, fashioned his conception of 
the soul after that Greek master. According to 
him, the soul is a unit possessing: five faculties— 
the nutritive; the sensitive, by which one per- 
ceives; the imaginative, by which it has the 
power to form images of the things impressed on it 

vy the senses; the appetitive, or the ability to feel 
either desire or aversion; and the rational, by 
which it acquires knowledge and discerns right 
and wrong. Maimonides held that the soul is 
indissolubly bound up with the body and at death 
ceases to exist. Maimonides and Levi ben Gershon 
(q.v.) held that, in addition to the soul possessed 
by every one, it was possible to develop, as was 
done by some, an acquired intellect. These views 
were strenuously opposed by others. 
бһаг, the most psychological of the treatises 
of the Kabbala, the Neo-Platonie theories of the 
soul asserted themselves. 

$ Arabian.—See art. ARABS (Ancient), vol. i. 
р. 9711. 

5. Muhammadan.—See art. SOUL (Muslim). 

б. Other Semitic races.—Our information con- 
cerning the conceptions of the soul entertained 
by the other Semitic nations is very fragment- 
ary, but what there is of it goes to show that their 
ideas were practically identical with those of the 
early Hebrews and Arabs. A Phoenician inserip- 
tion employs nephesh in the sense of ‘person.’! 
The Nabateans used the word in the same way, 
for there is a survival in one of their inscriptions 
of its employment to express the idea of self.? 
Another extension of this meaning, already traced 
in Arabia, was the employment of naphsha in the 
sense of ‘memorial monument’ or ‘gravestone.’ 
This is quite BOUE Tt is also found among the 
Palmyrenes,* Naphsha had also, in the Nabatean 


86. 2 Ib, 1. fi, 147. 
116, 162, 169, 192, 195, 196, 832, 338. 
Textbook of North Semitic Inscriptions, 











dialect, the meaning ‘life.’! Of a deeper or more 
psychological meaning to the word among these 
peoples the sources reveal no trace, 

The Syriac literature from the region of Edessa 
and the Ethiopic literature from Abyssinia are 
both Christian. The conceptions of the soul 
formally presented in these literatures are accord- 
ingly Christian. Nevertheless the usages of the 
languages in which the literatures are written 
testify that the heathen ancestors of these two 
sections of the Semitic race shared the views of 
the soul already traced in Israel and among the 
Arabs. In Syriac a verb formed from the root 
ntphash meant ‘to breathe, also ‘to desire.” 
Forms of the root were also employed in the 
meaning of “natural life,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘self,’ 

In general the same is true of Ethiopic. Nafsa 
means ‘breath,’ ‘blow’; nefs, ‘soul,’ ‘living 
thing,’ ‘wind,’ ‘air’; nafst, ‘body,’ ‘pudenda’; 
and manfus, ‘spirit,’ ‘soul’? The methods of 
reasoning employed above enable us to deduce 
from these facts that the word stood for ‘breath,’ 
‘life,’ ‘soul,’ ‘person,’ and ‘self,’ as among the 
other Semitic Peoples 

7. Egyptian.—The Egyptian beliefs concerning 
the soul differed considerably from those of the 
Semitic peoples. It is generally held that they 
thought a concrete entity, invisible during life, 
had its residence in the human body, They 
called this da, a word which never means ‘life.’ 
Life was denoted by quite a different word, 'an££. 
There is a verb da, which means ‘to cut in pieces,’ 
and, if it had any connexion with the word for 
soul, the connexion is not apparent. There is also 
a denominative verb da, ‘to become a ba.’ The 
da, according to the usual Egyptian belief, dwelt 
in the body during life, but SE from it at 
death.? Some texts indicate that in parts the 
belief prevailed that only at death one became a 
ba, е Egyptians never developed philosophical 
ability; they did not form theories as to the 
inner eomposition or structure of the soul, such as 
were given to the world by Plato and Aristotle 
and were entertained by the peoples who eame 
under the influence of these een In 
Egypt interest centred in the future fortunes of 
The conceptions on this subject at the 
beginning were bound up with myths which 
differed in different nomes. As time advanced and 
the establishment of the monarchy created syn- 
сгебізш, those myths and theories blended. The: 
also in the lapse of time underwent development. 
Many of those views found expression in that 
medley of myths of the hereafter known as The 
Book of the Dead. Gods as well as men were 
thought to possess souls. The soul was the seat 
of strength, courage, and power in both gods and 
men. The favourite method of Hem the soul 
was in the form of a heron; in later times it was 
represented as a bird with a human face, Such 
representations on tombs enabled the survivors to 
place a portrait of the deceased over his grave. 

In ear] Y times it was thought that, though the 
soul wandered abroad during the day through the 
under world or through the desert, on the borders 
of which cemeteries lay, it needed to return to the 
body at night or in moments of danger, as when 
attacked by hostile spirits. It was probably for 
this reason that such pains were taken to mummify 
and preserve the body. Departed souls were 
supposed to need the same kind of sustenance as in 
life; hence quantities of food were placed in the 
tomb. Ifa man had possessed wealth and servants 
in this world, he would need them in the after 
life. Hence, from the Vth dynasty onward, 
numerous servants preparing food and making all 

1 OFS x. ii, 114. 

2See art. DEATH AND DisrosaL OP тив Daan (Egyptian). 
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that was useful during life are pictured on the 
walls of the tombs. Ushadti figures were later 
introduced for the same purpose. 

The Pyramid Texts, our oldest source of infor- 
mation, deal with the posthumous destiny of the 
king. The souls of other men were thought to 
remain in the under world or to wander in the 
desert ; the king was, like Osiris, transferred to 
the skies and placed among the gods. The recep- 
tion given him there is vividly portrayed. Feasts 
of geese, bread, and all delicious viands are pro- 
vided for him; quantities of beer are furnished 
for him to drink; concubines for the gratification 
of his desires are not lacking. Sometimes, as he 
was, on his arrival in the sky, but a bahe to the 
new life, he is represented as suckled at the breast 
of a goddess. Later the heaven of the sky was 
democratized, and it was believed that all good 
men went thither. Old beliefs that the dead 
returned to the tomb or revisited his former abode 
survived side by side with the beliefs in the soul’s 
celestial destiny. Sometimes a little ladder or a 
boat wag pictured, by which the soul could climb 
or sail away to the stars. 

In course of time it came to be believed that on 
its arrival in the under world the soul must undergo 
an examination to see whether it was lit to go to 
heaven. While Osiris was believed to he the great 
judge, he was attended by 42 assessors—one for 
each of Egypt’s nomes, These bore such terrify- 
ing names as ‘Blood-drinker,’ ‘Bone-breaker,’ 
‘Shadow-swallower.’ Those who successfull: 
passed the examination and could say at the end, 
‘I am pure,’ were transferred to the sky, where 
they enjoyed a material paradise such as was, in 
the Pyramid Texts, the lot of kings, These 
promises were only for the worthy. The wicked 
were doomed to destruction by the myriads of 
demons who inhabited the under world. They 
might be torn in pieces by the 42 terrible judges, 
burned in furnaces, or drowned in the abyss. 
These souls might themselves become demons and 
return to torment the living with disease and 
death. Against them, as against other demons, 
magic spells were necessary. 

It has often been stated that in addition to the 
soul (da) the Egyptians believed that a man pos- 
sessed another invisible entity or double, called a 
ka, The existence of the ka is beyond question, 
but its function has until recently been misunder- 
stood. The ka was a man's double. On the walls 
of the temple of Luxor a sculpture of the 15th 
cent. B.C. depicts the birth of Amenophis ш. By 
his side is another child of the same size and 
appearance.’ This wasthe ka, which accompanied 
him through life. The ka was a GERM com- 
rade, though an invisible one. He accompanied a 
man through life, as a sort of guardian genius. 
The ka preceded a man to the realm of Osiris and 

repared for his reception there. When a man 
lied, therefore, it was said, ‘He goes to his ka.’ 
Lest the Ља should mistake his protégé, the dead 
was given a peculiar garment by which the ka 
might identify him. The ka, united with the 
individual whom it had protected, lived a common 
life with him in the hereafter, Often it was said 
of the dead : ‘How beantiful it is in the company 
of the ka!” 


Татвплтове, —В. C. Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits 
of Babylonia, London, 1903-04, i. рр. xxiv-xxxv; S. Н. 
Langdon, ‘Babylonian Eschatology, in Essays in Modern 
Theology and Related Subjects Gathered and Published as a 
Testimonial to Charles Augustus Briggs, D:D., D.Litt New 
York, 1911, рр. 141-162; F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem. 
Tode, Giessen, 1802; J. Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult 
im alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898, pp.18-33, 188-228; C. Grüneisen, 
Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 1900, pp. 

Toy, Judaism. and Christianity, Boston and 
p. 174-176 ; C. Piepenbring, Theology of the Old 
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SOUL (Teutonic).—1. The personal soul.—(a) 
In life. —The conception of a personal son] inherent 
in man during life and distinct from his body can 
be traced in popular beliefs of to-day in Germany, 
but the only evidence for it among the early Teu- 
tonic peoples comes from Scandinavia, and is singu- 
larly uniform in character. ‚The mind (hugr) of a 
man is seen, on occasion, in the form of some 
animal ysually thought to share the characteristics 
of the individual; thus a gallant chiet will be 
represented by a bear, an eagle, or a bull, a blood- 
thirsty man by a wolf, a cunning man by a fox, a 
fair woman a swan, and so on. This ‘animal 
familiar’ is called fylgja (fem. sing. ; pl. fylgjur), 
‘something accompanying,’ which we may render 
‘companion’ or ‘associate.’ It can beseen (except 
in dreams) only by persons with second-sigbt, but 
it appears to have an objective existence. 

Thus in an Icelandic story a boy stumbles over some obstacla 
Bands: by E bh ES old Em CHE to be the lada 
own fylgja, à. bear-cn steins райт uzafdts) т killing 
an enemy ууд tell ой ie horse and was taimed tor lite | wise 
man tells him that the reason of his tall was that he could not; 
withstand the fyigjur of the slain man s kinsmen, whereupon 
Eyjólf asks: ‘Do gon think that their fylgjur are more power- 
{ul than mine and those of my (riends?'! In another saga 
certain brothers are said to be awkward to contend against, as 
they have ‘strong fylgjur." 

The fyigja has thus a protective character, and 
it precedes its owner on all critical occasions. 
Hence dreams of encounters with wild animals are 
taken as portending a fight with the individuals 
whose fylgjur the animals are supposed to be, and 
an alternative name for the fylgjur is * men's minds" 
(manna hugir). 

"Thus a hero dreams that he is attacked by wolves, of which 
he kills two; the drean is interpreted next day: ‘It is easy to 
ses that these are men's minds hostile to thee,’ and in the ensu- 
ing encounter he actnally kills two of his opponents. In Nj 
‘Saga a man dreams of a great white bear entering his brotticr’s 
house; he says on waking that the animal had no peer and 
must. tberelore be the fylgja of the peerless Gunnarr.? 

The close connexion of this belief with that of 
shape-changing is obvious. When we are told 
that Bösvarr Bjarki fought as a bear while he sat 
inert in the king’s hall,* it would seem that his 
fylgja, or animal-soul, was fighting for him; but, 
when the Icelandie chief Kveldülf, of the 9th cent., 
issaid to become a. wolf at night, this appears to 
be rather a case of shape-changing. 

So also in the case of Lára, who flew in the form of a swan 
above her lover in battle, chanting magic incantations so that 
none conld wonnd him, until in swinging his sword he ent off 
the leg of the swan, and Lára dropped dead to the ground.5 
In one essential I the conception of the external 
soul, or fylgja, follows closely that of the helief in 
shape-changing. The life of the fylgja depends on 
that of the individual, and dies when he dies. 
Though it is called his hugr, ‘mind,’ it is not the 

art of a man which continues a life after death. 

ts death is the portent of the death of its owner, 
and this not only when its death is seen in dreams. 
The freedman Thérd іп Njáls Saga® sees a dead 

1 Lijdsuetninga Saga, ch. 30, 

2 Thor’. Saga Hræða, ch. 6. 

з Njdls Saga, ch. 23. + Hrólfs Saga Krdka, ch. 83 

d HAMO Saga Greipssonar, ch. 6 t. 

41. 
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goat, which is realized to be his fylgja, and he is 
killed the same day. 

The animal-soul, or fylaia, which dies or dis- 
appears on the death of the body, must сорашу 
be distinct from the hamingja, occasionally calle 
fylgjukona, which is a kind of female tutelary 
Rb» who on the death of one member of the 
amily passes on to another. In an Eddie poem 
these are described as ‘wise maidens,’? The 
practice of naming a child after a recently deceased 
grandparent appears to have originated in a desire 
to attach the family hamingja to his fortunes.? In 
one or two passages there is a confusion of terms, 
and this tutelary genius is called у} but, as 
the word only means ‘companion,’ it is really as 
applicable to the hamingja as to the animal-soul. 

e fylgja proper, the animal-soul, is never called 
hamingja. A similar distinction between the 
ancestral soul and the personal soul is found in 
various raees. 

‘The Kafirs helieve in the idhlozi, an individual sou) unable to 
leave the corpse after death, and the dongo, a corporate soul, 
shared hy various oembers of a family and making its home 
permanently with their descendants. So amoog ths Eskimo 
the individual soul of a child isdistinct from the family guardian- 
spirit (atka), which is immanent in it in childhood.s 

Ancient Tentonie literature has thus preserved 
to us no conception of the soul as a shade, or asa 
miniature, or as present in the breath or heart or 
blood. In modern s superstition it is gener- 
ally thought of as а butterfly, mouse, or other small 
ereature, which issues from the mouth of a sleeper. 
This does not, however, resemble the Northern 
fylgja, for it survives the death of its human 
associate. In folk-tales it is often seen leaving its 
human habitation on the death of its owner. 

(b) After death.—As we have seen, these fylgjur, 
or ‘men’s minds,’ are not ‘souls’ in the sense of 
being that part of the individual which continues 
anexistence beyond the grave. There is absolutely 
no mention of them in the realms of the dead, nor 
is there any hint that any particular part of man, 
such as the breath, is the seat of life both before 
and after death. Yet the popular belief in the 
Wild Huntsman and his companions, who are 
undoubtedly spirits of the dead, and the associa- 
tion of Odin (originally a god of the dead) with the 
wind,5 must be connected with the idea that the 
гин of man was breath or wind. Other concep- 
tions of the realm of the dead show less conscious- 
ness of any difference between spirit and matter, 
It is true that the realm of Hel, the goddess of 
death, seems to have been somewhat shadow-like, 
since its guardian chides the living Hermés for 
making more noise than five battalions of the dead, 
but, when the dead Balder gives Hermóð the ring 
which was burnt on his pyre, as a gift to Odin, 
and his dead wife sends a shift to Frigg, these 
articles are apparently still material enough to 
give satisfaction in the world of the living. The 
кассе of cremation must have originated in some 

lefinite belief about the soul’s departure to another 
worid, but Teutonie thought, like Chinese, seems 
to have been averse from admitting the dualism of 
spirit and matter, and literature gives us no hint 
that they can be separated. Moreover, the beliefs 
connected with cremation may have early crystal- 
lized into meaningless custom. When the German 

asants in Voigtland put an umbrella and galoshes 
into the coffin of a departed friend, it is not to be 
supposed that they really believe these articles to 
be required in heaven, but merely that they have 
become part of the Sunday ontfit in which it has 
always been eustomary to inter the body. 

Constant references in ecclesiastical prohibitions 


ismdl, 48 £. 2 Ct. Vatnsdæla Saga, ch. 7. 
idd, Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 281 fi. 
ил, (Primitive). 

op (Tentonic), $ 2 (a). 

Edda, Gylfaginning, ch. 59. 













show that the dead were still thought to require 
food and drink, and in some parts of Sweden the 
peasants still continue to lay such offerings in the 
sancer-shaped depressions on the rock slabs of 
ancient tombs. Neither the idea of Hel nor that 
of Valhöll conld oust from the popular mind the 
older and more widely spread belief that the 
dead man lived on in his grave-mound. Icelandic 
sources show that certain families believed that 
they ‘died into’ hills, which they regarded as 
sacred, and a reference in Landnáma suggests that 
the young men of the family were conducted to 
this hill for the ceremonies associated with the 
attainment of manhood. When continuing an 
existencein the neighbourhood of their burial-place, 
the dead seem to have been thought of as álfar, 
‘elves,’ in Scandinavia, N. Germany, and the 
Netherlands, Sacrifice to these beings seems to 
have been practised in Sweden,? and it is once 
mentioned in Iceland.” That the continuance of 
the prosperity due to some fortunate king depended 
on the actual presence of his corpse is clear from 
the eagerness which different portions of his king- 
dom evinced for some part of the body of Kin; 

Halfdän the Black,‘ and also from the story о! 
Frode, who was embalıned after death and taken 
round his kingdom in a carriage. In Norway the 
haugbu, or dweller in the grave-mound, is still 
regarded with veneration. In these cases, if the 
soul is thought of as separate from the body at all, 
it is evidently in close dependence on it. The 
importance of the corpse rather than the spirit is 
seen in the belief that dead bodies eould be made 
by spells to utter prophecies, whereas there is no 
reference to calling up spirits to foretell the future. 
The refusal to distinguish between the corpse and 
its spirit is seen even more clearly in the beliefs 
about persistent ghosts—dead men who were evil 
in life. The ghost, if we may call it so, still 
possesses great physical power and can kill men; 
and its activities can equally well be put an end to 
by burning the corpse and seattering the ashes in 
the sea? or by overcoming the ghost and cutting 
off its head." 

If, as has been suggested, Jétunheim, the world 
of the giants, is originally a realm of the dead, 
and the word jötunn really means ‘devourer,’ it 
seems as if Teutonic thought had contemplated a 
world in which the dead are nothing but corpses, 
devoured by ogres. This is a more crudely 
materialistic conception than most savages could 
boast of, 

In Valhöll, which is probably a creation of the 
North, the einherjar, or warriors slain in battle 
and now living a new life under almost the same 
conditions as the old, must evidently be thought 
of as re-incarnated, since their dead bodies are not 
in Valhöll. But there is nothing spiritual about 
their fare of pork and ale, and their life after death 
is not an immortality, since they are doomed to 
fall again, with no further hope of renewed life, in 
the battle between gods and giants. We find the 

erpetual fighting dissociated from the belief in 
KE in the story of Hild, who by her spells raised 
up the slain combatants in a great battle. At 
night they and their weapons turn into bonlders, 
but every day they revive and fight, and so it shall 
continue till the end of the world.® This excessive 
activity on the part of the dead SEEDS reflects 
the superabundant energy of the Viking age, and 

1 Landndmabok, ed. F. Jónsson, Copenhagea, 1900, p. 158. 

2 Heimskringla, ed. Ӯ. Jónsson, Copenhagen, 1893-1800, il. 171. 

3 Ko Saga, cl + Heimskringla, i. 

5 Saxo, Gesta Danorum, ed. А. Holder, Strasshurg, 1888, 











p. 171. 

8 Lazdæla Saga, ch. 17; Eyrbyggia Saga, ch. 63, 
7 Grettis Saga, 5; Saxo, ed. Holder, p. 163. 

3 ing, Düdsriger i nordisk 
1904) 124 f. 


d tro, Copenhagea, 
9 Snorri's Edda, Skdldskaparmäl, ch, 57. 
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is perhaps also the foundation of the belief that 
persons pre-eminent in their life are reborn. 

lt will be seen from the above that the early 
Teutonic peoples were less speculative about the 
relations of matter and spirit than many savages. 
No doubt, if they had bcen questioned as savages 
are to-day, they wonld have produced a philosophy, 
but in their literature as it stands there is no 
recognition of any distinction between body and 
soul It is, however, possible that their perception 
of this dualism had been clearer in the pre-literary 
time, and had become blurred in the Viking age 
owing to its intense interest in this life, to its 
materialism, and, above all, to its acquaintance 
with diferent forms of burial and with conflicting 
beliefs as to the destiny of the dead. Whereas the 
conception ‘spirit’ is not expressed in heathen 
Teutonic literature, the traces of animistic belief 
still left from & more primitive age may perhaps 
justify us in believing that the idea had once 

een more clearly formulated. Only the more 
enlightened classes seem wholly to have abandoned 
animistic beliefs, in which *sonls' are attributed 
oot only to living beings, but also to inanimate 
objects. 

2. Animism.—The worship of waterfalls, springs, 
and rocks, common all over Scandinavia, England, 
and N. Germany, had probably an animistie basis, 
as also probably had the cult of the landvættir, 
spirits of the soil. Where literature fails, archæo- 
logy may serye to show that in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Viking age the distinction 
between matter and spirit was more clearly realized. 
The intentional damaging of weapons and other 
objects before interment with their owners, 
practised in the 5th and 6th centuries, suggests 
thatsouls were ascribed to the objects as well as 
to their owners, and that it was believed that these 
souls could be set free to follow their dead owner 
only if they too were ‘killed’ in some way. So 
the sword of the Frankish king Childeric (+ 481) 
lay broken in the grave. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting illustration of this belief is given by such 
S. Seandinavian bog-finds as that at Vimose in 
Denmark, where some 4000 objects, mostly weapons 
and gear, are found to have been carefully damaged 
before being abandoned. The same idea of setting 
free the spiritual counterparts of objects can be 
traced in certain finds in Bornholm. These contain 
no eorpses, but consist merely of a heap of inten- 
tionally damaged objects, the personal effects of 
some man whose body, probably because he fell at 
a distance, was not available for interment.! 

LirgRATURE.—Besides ths literature mentioned in the foot- 
notes, reference shonld he made to the section on sonls in E. 
Mozk's art. ‘Teutonic Religion, іп Н. Panl, Grundriss der 
german. Philologie?, Strassburg, 1808-1918, iii. 249 f., and to 
other works on Teutonic religion and folk-lore mentioned in 
that art. ; also to Rieger, ‘Uber den nordischen Fylgien glau- 
ben,’ ZDA xlii. [1895] 277. ; С. Storm, * Vore Forfzdres Tro 
pas jælevandring og deres Opkaldelseesystem, ? Arkiv for nordisk 

i, Ix. [1893] 119f@.; R. Cleasby and G. Vigfnsson, Tee- 
landie-Eng. Dici., London, 1874; J. Fritzner, Ordbog over 
det gamle norske Sprog, Christiania, 1867, 8.00. ‘Fylgia, 
‘Hamingja’; J. Ihre, Glossarium Svicgathicum, Upsala, 1769, 
av, * Fylgia." B. S. PHILLPOTTS. 


SOUL-HOUSE.—This name is only a recent 
one for reference, as no original name is known. 
The Egyptians, like many other peoples, habitually 
placed food-offerings with the dead, from the time 
of the earliest pre-historic graves down to the 
present. Before the Ist dynasty it became usual 
to place additional food-oflerings—probably at 
festivals—on one side of the surface mound, or 
mastaba, opposite to the slit where the soul was 
supposed to go in and out. The heaps of offering 
pottery still remain in place.? In other cases a 

10t. К. Stjerna, Fra filolog. fóreningen i Lund: Sprakl. 
uppsatser, ii. [1909] 141, 164. 

2 W. M. F. Petrie, Tarkhan IT. (British School of Arch, in. 
Egypt), London, 1914, pls. xii.-xiv. 
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mat was laid down to keep back the dust, and a 
pan of flour was placed on 16; this was the origin 
of the sign Aetep for any ofleriug, satisfaction, or 
eace, a sign which appears among the earliest 
hieroglyphs, at the beginning of the Ist dynasty.! 
Next, a stone altar appears with a tank to hold a 
drink-oflering (IVth dynasty), and, as sculptured 
offerings would never decay, the forms of cakes 
and other food were carved beside the tank. By 
the Vth dynasty the tank was looked on as a 
model of the living-honse tank; one in tho Cairo 
Museum has the months of high and low Nile 
marked on different steps. Various foreign in- 
fluences came in at the collapse of IVth-VIth 
dynasty civilization, and it is not unlikely that 
African custom (see below) modified the altar of 
offering by providing a shelter for the soul, when 
it came out to feed at the tank-altar. Some time 
between the VIth and IXth dynasties various 
stages of shelters are found, modelled in pottery, 
about a foot across. At first it was like a Ведалі 
tent, a cover propped up with two sticks in front, 
and closed at the back and sides; in front of it is 
a courtyard, with a tank in the middle, and lying 
round this are the offerings of an ox head and 
haunch, round loaves, and bundles of vegetables. 
The tanks sometimes have holes at each corner, in 
which to set up poles for supporting a mat-shelter, 
to keep the water cool. The tent type soon passed 
into a colonnade with four columns, forming a 
verandah. Then a little box-shelter was added in 
the verandah, which soon developed into a back 
chamber. Steps were placed at the side to give 
access to the roof, and wind-openings to keep the 
interior cool. This point was reached at about the 
Xth dynasty. 

The development continued by adding more 
back chambers; then small chambers on the roof, 
which grew into a complete second storey. The 
steps were continued up to reach the roof of the 
upper storey. Furniture was added—a chair, a 
couch with head-rest, an easing-stool A servant 
grinding corn, and a recess for worship, are also 
represented. In short, we learn the exact arrange- 
ment of the peasants’ houses of the XIth and XIIth 
dynasties. ‘The details of construction were shown 
—elliptie brick-arch roofing, floors of poles and 
matting, mud-plastered, as at present, a flying 
staircase winding round curves, drip-hoodings over 
the windows, and erenellated walls exactly like 
those of the modern tombs in the same region.” 
A series of 150 examples giving every variety of 
development was found at Rifeh, south of 
Asyut. A few rather more elaborate are known 
elsewhere, but, as they have been imitated very 
skilfully by forgers, the further detail cannot be 
trusted. 

‘The regular position of these soul-houses was on 
the surface of the ground, at the side of the grave, 
facing towards it, and most often at the north end. 
The period is from soon after the VIth dynasty, 
ЗАБ about the Xth and XIth, and dying out in 
the XIIth d nasty The region is at Gebeleyn, 
Erment, Thebes, Dendereh, and Rifeh, all south 
of Asyut, in the Thebaid. The most complete 
series of soul-houses is in the Manchester 
Museum. 

Modern African parallels suggest that this idea 
came into Egypt from the south. 


*Qhipoka had heen а person of importance. . . а ceremony 
was to take place for the purpose of propitiating the old chiefs 
spirit . . . people were husied ahout a group of neat miniature 
huts, made of grass, ahout two feet high. The roofs of these 
huts, which had heen finished separately, were not yet put on, 
and 1 could see that а couple of earthen jars were sunk in the 





lpetrie, Deshasheh (Egyp. Ezpl. Fund, 15th Memoir), 


London, 1898, p. 35. 
3 Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh (Brit. School of Arch. in Egypt) 


London, 1907, pl. xiv.-xxii.E, рр. 14-20. 
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Freudenthal, p. 260#.)); Н. de Bonlainvilliers, a rehash of 
Oolerus and Lucas, Réfulation des erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, 
Brussels, 1731 ; other scattered notices are collected and, where 
necessary, translated by J. Frendenthal, Die Lebensgesch. 
Spinozas in Quellenschriften, Leipzig, 1899; K, О. Meinsma, 
Spinoza, en zijn kring, The Hague, 1896 (admirable for all the 
newest information); J. Frendenthal, Spinoza, sein Leben und 
seine Lehre, }., Stuttgart, 1904 (a first-rate work ; the second vol., 
on the philosophy, unfortunately never appeared). The English 
reader will consult J. Martinean, 4 EU of Spinoza®, London, 
1895; Е. Pollock, Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy, do. 1899 
(the ‘Ist ed. [1880] is still accessible); A. Wolf, whose ed. af 
tbe Short Treatise contains a good brief Life (London, 1910). 

ii, THE WORKS.—AN other editians are superseded by J. Van 
Vloten and J. P. N. Land, 2 vols., The Hague, 1832-83, 2nd ed., 
3 vole, do. 1895. The chief works bave been translated by 
R. Н. М. Elwes, 2 vols., London, 1883-84 ; the Ethics and De Int. 
Em. by W. Hale White (‘Mark Rutherford»), revised by Anna 
Hutchison Stirling, London, 1894, 1895; Short Treatise ed. and 
tr. by Wolf, as ahove. 

ili, CRITICISMS OF THE PHILOSOPHY.—Martineau, A Study 
of Spinoza’, and Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1885, |.; 
Pollock, as above ; Т. Camerer, Die Lehre Spinoza's, Stuttgart, 
1877 (excellent and closely reasoned, limited chiefly to the 
Ethics); 1. Elbogen, Tract. de Int. Em., Breslau, 1808; С. 
Sigwart, Spinoza’s neuentdeckter Tractat (the de Deo), Gotha, 
1886; R, Avenarius, Über die beiden ersten Phasen des spinoz- 
ischen Pantheismus, Leipzig, 1863 ; J. Caird, Spinoza, in Black- 
wood's Philosophical Classics, Edinburgh and London, 1883 (con- 
taining a brief acconnt of Spinoza’s predecessors; Ethics only); 

. Н. Joachim, А Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, 1001 
(difficult, but thorough and reliable); С. Busolt, Die Grundzüge 
der Erkenntnisstheorie und Metaphysik Spinozas, Berlin, 1875 
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litical and Ethical Philosophy, Glasgow, 1903 (a standard 
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Of sligbter works may be mentioned: Matthew Arnold, in 
Essays in Criticism, London, 1865; J. A. Froude, in Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, Ist ser, do. 1873; E. Renan's 
Bicentenary Address, Spinoza: Conférence tenue à La Haye, le 
21 février 1877, The Hague, 1877, and Nouvelles Etudes d'histoire 
religieuse, Paris, 1884; J. Iverach, Descartes, Spinoza and the 
New Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1904; T. H. Green, Lectures on. 
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A. E. Taylor in Mind, new ser., v. [1896] 243 ff, ‘Those who wi 
to вее в specimen of the early criticisms on Spinoza may find 
one in The Living Temple (London, 1675) of John Howe, the 
great Cromwellian preacher. E. E. KELLETT. 


SPIRIT (Holy, SPIRIT OF GOD.—The 
terms ‘Spirit of God’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ are 
common to several great speculative and religious 
systems. Zoroastrianism (g.v.) speaks of a Spenta 
Mainyu (‘Holy Spirit’), which is variously repre- 
sented : as a personified emanation of the Godhead, 
as a created being probably above the rank of 
angels, and even as identical with the Supreme 
Creator, Ahura Mazda. He possesses creative 
powers, ethical qualities, and teaching offices which 
elosely resemble the Christian view.! The later 
Stoics spoke of a spiritus sacer=God, the anima 
mundi, who was conceived as a materialistic fiery 
breath, the intelligent permeating containing 
principle of the cosmos, resident in man and 
observant of his good and evil deeds? In Greek 
mystery-religions we meet with ‘Holy Spirit? (rd 
туєдра tepov, &yıov), which comes from God into the 
initiate at the mysteries.? The Hebrews appear to 
have first grasped the concept of the Spirit of God, 
which in the OT faintly, and in Talmudical litera- 
ture more clearly, approaches hypostatization. In 
Muhanımadanism the Holy Spirit, probably under 
Jewish influence, was identified with the angel 
Gabriel: Christianity, starting with the mono- 
theistic doctrine of Judaism, included within its 
doctrine of God an inseparable distinction of agents 
—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—each 
possessing properties and characteristics which 
resemble, while they transcend, what is termed 
‘personality’ in human beings. 

The object of this article is to trace, in outline, 
the development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

1Ct. Yasna, xxxi. 7, 9, 11, xxx. 3-5, xlv. 2, xxviii. 2, xlvii, 2, 
xxviii. 11, xliv. 7, and artt. АМЕВНА Spexras, DUALISM (Iranian). 

20t. Diog. Laert. vii. 134; Stobzens, і, 322 ; Cicero, de Nat. 
Deor. H. 7 ; Seneca, Ep. Mor. xli. 

301. В. Reitzenstein, Die Rellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 150 ff. 
401. Qur'an, ii. 81, 254; cf. DI, artt. ‘Gabriel,’ * Holy Spirit." 














By way of introduction we shall examine the 
Hebrew notions of ‘spirit’ amidst which the OT 
view of the Spirit of God (Jahweh) took its rise ; 
then we shall mark the development of that con- 
ception in Biblical (OT canonical and extra- 
canonical) and subsequent rabbinical literature 
(Talmudic and post-Talmudie) ; and, finally, after 
examining the Biblical (NT) contributions, we 
shall trace the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s person and work in the thought and 
life of the Christian Church. 

I. INTRODUCTION: HEBREW.—Our limits, in thie 
section, are the canonical books (OT), in which the 
characteristic Hebrew notions of spirit find ex- 
pression, Towards the close of the canon, and in 
the apocryphal literature more notably, the term 
‘spirit’ is extended, probably under Babylonian 
and Persian influences, to include angels and 
demons.! This extension we here lay aside. The 
term réah (m^) generally translated ‘spirit’ in 
English, comes from a Semitic root, rk, which, in 
cognate languages, signifies ‘to breathe,’ ‘ to blow.’ 
Kindred words in Heb. are réah, ‘scent,’ ‘ odour,’ 
and the verb (only in Hiph.) rdak, ‘to smell,’ “to 

erceive odour.’ With the verb the organs of 
en the mouth and nostrils, are frequently 
mentioned, The primary signification ot rüah 
appears to be ‘air in motion,’ as wind or breath, 
and the general idea which is common to nearly all 
its usages is ‘ power in manifestation, or energy.’ 
The various usages of rah (which occurs 378 
times) may be roughly classified nnder four heads : 
(1) physieally, (2) physiologically, (3) psyehieally, 
and (4) ‘ supernaturally.* 

(1) Physically (131 times), —In this aspect ráaA 
is used of the air in motion, the wind in all its 
moods and phases, whether gentle or stormy, hot 
or cold. Then it serves to denote direction, the 
qued from which the wind may blow (Gn 81, 

x 151°, Gn 35, Jer 49%). In later writings it ac- 

uires the figurative sense of * vanity,’ ‘emptiness’ 
(Is 41®, Job 7°, Ec 144). 

(2) Physiologically (39 times).—This usage, which 
may be derived from the former by observation, 
denotes the breath in the bodies of men and 
animals. From the close connexion between the 
breath and the phenomena of life and energy, the 
тфа}, came to be considered as the vehicle of life and 
even as the life itself. In sickness, exhaustion, or 
swoon the breath and corresponding vitality were re- 
duced, and it was said that the rúa% had gone away ; 
similarly, after food or under the stimulus of jo 
the réak returned and man revived (Gn 457, 
18302, Jg 15%, 1 К 105). When the rüa left the 
body entirely, death took place (Pe 104°). The 
further induction that the ráz% was the immaterial 
life principle does not seem to have been common 
before the Exile; in Ezk (ef. ch. 37) it becomes 
prominent, and thenceforth rdah is used, along 
with neshamäh and nephesh, to denote the breath- 
зош іп man. In the earlier literature n‘shamah is 
the usual term (Gn 27) for the normal breathing, 
rüah being reserved for the more violent breathing 
which marks exertion or emotional excitement. 
Inthe passage just referred to we have the first 
statement of the notion that man's breath-soul is 
derived immediately from God by spiration ;? not 
until after the Exile does aA occur in that con- 
nexion (Is 42°, Zee 121, Job 273, Ps 104%), and then 
it is applied to animals as well (Gn 6? 7^[P]. Yet 
a distinction is drawn between man and other 
animate beings. Both are formed out of the dust 
of the ground, but he becomes a living being by 
the direct inbreathing of Elohim, and at death his 
rdah returns to God (Gn 27-18, Ec 127, Ps 315). 
Because man's rúah comes from God, it is the 

1 See art. DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 698%. 
2 For Babylonian parallel cf. КА73, p. 526. 
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object of His regard; He protects it and con- 
tinues it in being, and во can be called ‘the God 
of the spirits of all flesh’ (Job 10% 1210, Nu 1622). 
The Hebrew genius was not speculative, and the 
derivation of man's spirit from God probably ex- 
pressed the popular opinion of animism, the 
wonderful power inherent in r2ah indicating the 

resence of deity in man. But the ideas of divine 
immanence or of the divine breath physically ex- 
tended into man, as Stoicism fancied, cannot be in 
the Hebrew thought; they belong to later philo- 
sophieal speculation, the first traces of which 
become apparent only in the extra-canonical 
literature (e.g., Wisdom and Philo) Man's divine 
origin, however, lifts the Hebrew view above the 
Greek: he is no mere product of nature,! the 
dualism of Greek thought about man is avoided, 
and through the original connexion of man's rah 
with God the way was left open for those ap- 
proaches of God to man which are the glory of 

ebrew religious experience.? 

(3) Psychically (74 times).—As the breath is 
often the visible index of man's stronger emotions, 
the term rúa% readily served to express his inner 
life in its emotional and mental aspects, and was 
used in parallelism along with the terms nephesh 
and lēbh. Anger, grief, and zeal were often ex- 
hibited with ted nostrils and laboured breath- 
ing; hence we find réah as well as nostril ('aph) 
used as a RE for anger, in both God and man 
(Mic 27 RVm ‘impatient,’ Jg 85, Job 4%). In post- 
Exilie literature the term rúa% is extended to 
cover such emotions as sadness, trouble, bitterness, 
and longing, which are regarded as located *in the 
rdah’ (1 K 215, Gn 4128 26% [P], Is 26°, Job 74, 
1 5 05. From Ezekiel’s time onward the rdaA 
was regarded as the organ of knowledge (parallel 
to 2b, ledh, the usual term, Ezk 115 20%, 1 Ch 981°, 
Ps 778), and occasionally, WEE rarely, as the 
seat of volition (Ps 511 u meJ, Ex 354 [P] ‘a 
miling spirit’), and, lastly, of it are predicated such 
ethical qualities as ‘new,’ ‘guileless, ‘broken,’ 
‘haughty, ete. (Ezk 11%, Ps 32? 51", Is 57%, 
Pr 1634), 

Rüah and nephesh.—At this point a word on the relation of 
these terma may AO come Eh. Tt has been held that they 
express distinct substances or elements in man, which, along 
with bäsär (' flesh '), make up a trichotomy in human nature. 
A comparison of passages where the terms occur together does 
not sustain this view (cf. 1 S 115, Is 269, Job 3% 70). Both 
express the invisible immaterial element in man as contrasted 
with the flesb. Aaah and nephesh nre related together as 
animating principle and animated result: tha former denotes 
the vital energy, which lies more basally in human nature tban 
nephesh. From the point of view of experience, nephesh is the 
subject, the ego, whilst råg% is less immediately under selt- 
control, and is more moved from withont. Hence it is that 

ect of human nature more immediately in touch with the 
Divine Spirit. But it should be remembered that Hebrew 
thought does not work scientifically as it describes mental 
phenomena ; it moves instinctively and intuitively, and deals 
with things, not abstractions. And, because rüah had a 
physical qnality and connoted power and energy, it was need 

denote the causative principle in all actions, whather bodily 
or men! 

The eonnotation of power with ráa% explains its 
usage to denote the energy of the personality in 
particular manifestations. Some of these may be 
more settled—what we call character or disposi- 
tion; to these the ethical predicates are applied 
4see above); less permanent manifestations, as 
humours, moods, whims, are frequently described 
in such phrases as *spirit of wisdom, of grace, of 
whoredoms, of deep sleep, etc. In so far as they 
are manifested in the human spirit, they may be 
grouped under ihe heading psychical, bnt by 
reason of the unusual force which they display, 

1 Cf. Н. Siebeck, ‘Die Entwicklung der Lehre vom Geist in 
der Wissenschaft des Altertums,' Zeitschr. für Völkerpsych. 
und Sprachwissenscha ft, xii. [1830] 399 t. 
wee Bb W. Robinson, The Religious [deas of the OT, London, 

ЗОРЕ. Delitzsch, A System of Biblical Psychology, Eng. try 
Edinburgh, 1867, p. 113 I. ; Е, Н, Charles, EBi, col. 1342. 
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and in accord with primitive views of personality 
as liable to invasion by spirits from without, they 
fall rather to be considered nnder the next section. 
(4) ‘Supernaturally’ (134 times)—A stricter 
definition would be ‘extra-human,’ since Hebrew 
thought made no distinction between natural and 
supernatural, God being regarded as tlie cause of 
all that happens, whether good or evil. But for 
convenience’ sake, and because the action of the 
Spirit of God falls under this head (though ite 
detailed consideration is deferred to II.), the term 
may be allowed to stand. Under the heading 
‘supernatural’ réak are included agencies operat- 
ing upon man—only rarely upon inanimate nature 
— whose source is outside or above him. In the 
literature, as we now have it, they are all under 
God's control, but the literary RE suggests 
that in the pre-literary period they were not so 
viewed. These agencies appear to be ‘survivals 
from the animistic past of Israel,’! in which sick- 
ness, insanity, abnormal powers of body or of mind, 
were accounted for as due to a subject becoming 
possessed by an extraneous spirit, Such were the 
evil spirit which rushed upon Saul and terrified 
him (1 S 1615 18%), the ill-will caused by an ‘evil 
spirit’ (Jg 9°), the spirit of jealousy between man 
and wife (Nu 53), and the spirit of whoredom 
which makes Israel err and wander into idolatrı 
(Hos 4 5%), The over-mastering might of suci 
beings is expressed by the vigorous verbs which 
describe their action. They ‘rush upon,’ ‘fall 
upon,’ ‘come upon,’ ‘pass over upon’ men; the 
action of the Spirit of Jahweh upon Elijah suggests 
atorm-demons (1 К 18,2 К än, In one case a 
‘lying spirit’ is distinctly hypostatized ; it stands, 
speaks, receives commands, and departs (1 K 
221-7)? This language had a marked influence 
upon the descriptions of the activity of the Spirit of 
God in both OT and NT. That Spirit is said to 
clothe (Jg 6%; cf. Lk 2419), come mightily upon, 
fall upon (Ezk 115, Ас 11%), CEA (1 К 181°, 
Ае 89), push or move (Jg 135, Mk 12, ёкВ&Х^е) 
men. Another group of phrases, which first 
appears in the time of Isaiah, ascribes to riak 
material properties, as a kind of fluid element. 
Thus a ‘spirit of perverseness’ is ‘mingled’ by 
Jahweh in the midst of Egypt (Is 19"), a “spirit of 
deep sleep’ is * poured out? like a stupefying drug, 
producing effects like drunkenness (ls 290; cf. 
Ac 215). Such language is repeatedly used of the 
Spirit of God in the writing Vibe (Is 3215 445, 
Jl gp, Ezk 39%, Zec 121). It relates itself with 
the idea of ‘anointing’ (g.v.), whereby is imparted 
the divinity that ‘doth hedge a king’ or prophet 
(LS 10 16%, Is 61). Rdah can be put into a 
person (Is 634, Ezk 37%, 2 К 197), so that he 
is ‘filled’ with it (Ex 315, Lk 1%); it can be taken 
away (Ps 51" (HebJ, and distributed upon others 
(Nu 117-53. It сап be poured out with fertilizing 
effect upon inanimate nature as well as man 
(Is 325 448), As the ‘demonic’ riah suggested 
personal actions and so influenced NT terminology, 
so the fluid-like rah had a far-reaching influence, 
appearing in the NT conception of the Hol: 
Spirit as a gift, and in the later theological 
speculations of the Greek Fathers as a kind 
of substance, which was imparted to believers in 
the sacraments. From this analysis it is clear that 
the term rab is a general one embracing, by 
syneretism, elements collected from various sources, 
and not derivable írom one general principle. 
Herein lies the diffieulty for the modern mind as 
it approaches the Hebrew idea of 'spirit For 
now spirit denotes, metaphysically, the immaterial 
as contrasted with the material; and the modern 
1 Stade, Biblische Theologie des alten Testaments, Tübingen 


1905, p. 99. 
28ee ERE iv. 595. 
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mind finds it difficult to understand the material- 
istic view of spirit as an ethereal fluid substance, 
except in poetic metaphor. Again, the philo- 
sophical use of the term to denote a self-conscious 
subject possessing ‘perdurable individuality’ has 
little in common with the animistie meaning of 
rüah, or the primitive psychology of the Semitic 
mind, which could identify mind with physical 
organs or physical breath, And yet there was an 
unconscions logie af work when popular fancies 
grouped such disparate elements under the term 
ráab. The wind of heaven in its mighty, mysteri- 
ous, quasi-personal activity is very similar to the 
action of‘ a and both suggest the miraculous, 
supersensible power which streams through nature 
and into human life with such startling effects. 
Thus, unconsciously, ra expressed the meta- 
physical notion of causality, the principle of move- 
ment, energy, and life in the universe, But, in 
accord with the Hebrew genius, this principle was 
expressed, not in abstract static terms as in Greek 
—the Hebrew language was little fitted for that— 
but concretely, dynamically, picturesquely, real. 
istieally. And so ráa% was taken into the service 
of religion as the term whereby conld be expressed 
the nature of the wind, the life of beasts and men, 
the deepest impnlses in the breasts of saints and 
sages, and the modes of the manifold activities of 
God Himself. 

LITERATURE.— The following may also be consulted: Lexicons, 
3.0, m^: Gesenius, Hebrew and English Lez. of OT, ed. Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs, Oxford, 1906; Siegfried-Stade, Leipzig, 
1893; Gesenins-Kautzsch?®, do. 1910; artt. “Spirit,” in ZBi, 
HDB, DCG ; ‘Geist, heiliger, in PRES (A. Н. Cremer), RGG 
‘Geist u. Geistesgaben im AT’ (Bertholet), ` Geist des Menschen’ 
(Kalweit); works on Biblical theology by H. Schultz, R. 
Smend, B. Stade, A. B. Davidson; monographs: A. 
Sabatier, Mémoire sur la notion hébraïque de l'esprit, Paris, 
1879; C. A. Briggs, in JBL xix. [1900] 13211. ; P. Volz, Der 
Geist Gottes, Tübingen, 1910, pp. 6-53. There are discussions in 
works on Biblical anthropology. Good summaries of German 
discussions on the materiality (Stoflichkeit) of spirit will be 
found in J. Glöel, Der heilige Geist in der Heilsverkündiaung 
des Разіна, Halle, 1888, p. 3710, ; Н. Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des heiligen Geistes?, Göttingen, 1800, pp. 43-49. See H. W. 
Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, Edinburgh, 1911; 

. Köberle, 'Gattesgeist und Menschengeist im AT,” NRZ, 
langen, 1902, pp. 821., 4031. Ci. also artt. Sovu (Hebrew), 
Les AND DEATH (Hebrew). 

Il. OLD TESTAMENT (CANONICAL AND EXTRA- 
L).—The sources readily fall into two 

i ions, canonical and extra-eanonical, each 
of whieh may be conveniently divided into two 
sections, viz. canonical: (1) pre-Exilie and (2) 
Exilie and post-Exilie ; extra-canonical : (1) Pales- 
tinian and (2) Jewish-Alexandrian. 

Our purpose is to trace historically the develop- 
ment of the conception of the Spirit of God, the 
various spheres of its working, and any hints of 
its hypostatization in this literature. Any develop- 
ment of the idea of God will be reflected in the 
doctrine of His Spirit.! The predominant designa- 
tion in OT is ‘ the Spirit of JHWH” less frequently 
‘Spirit of God’ (стоку mn), sometimes with pro- 
nouns * Ніз, ‘thy,’ ‘my,’ rarely absolutely as “the 
Spirit,’ and only thrice ‘Holy Spirit,’ and then 
With pronoininal suffix, ‘thy’ or ‘His’ (Is 631-0, 
Ps 51"). Тһе distinction between Spirit of Jahweh 
and Spirit of Elohim will be noted as it emerges 
in the literature. 

What was said of rúa% in the previous section, 
as applied to man, is applicable to its use in con- 
nexion with God. The wind, iu earl; poetry, was 
regarded as His breath (Ex 159 10, Ps 18/5), and 
the storm, used frequently to describe theophanies, 
was the explosion of His wrath (Is 47 307! 5919, 
Job 4°). In some cases there is ambiguity ; rdah 
may be viewed literally, as wind, or metaphorically 
(Ех 15”, 1 К 181°, Is 407, Hos 13"). But, generally, 
it is used to denote the higher activities of the 























2 For the idea of God and its development see art. Go», vol. 
vi. p. 264. 


divine nature, which are, by anthropomorphism 
(g.v.), regarded as similar to the energies of thought 
and volition in man. Yet there is a striking 
difference. Only rarely (and that in late passages) 
is the spirit of man within his control as a subject 
(Ps 77°, the earliest example); God’s spirit, as 
befits perfect personality, is always at His com- 
mand—not that it is thought of as another; the 
Spirit of God is God Himself. The nature ef that 
Spirit is nowhere discussed; it is not presented 
metaphysically or statically: it is always an 
energy ; the Spirit of God is God at work mani- 
festing effective power. The various spheres of the 
Spirit’s activity may be formulated as cosmical, 
intellectual, inspirational in the prophets and the 
Messiah, moral and religious in the * pions’; but 
this belongs to dogmaties rather than to the scope 
ofan Encyclopedia. The historical method here 
pursued, while surveying the entire field, has the 
added advantage of presenting the successive 
extensions of the Spirits activity as they arose 
under a gradual revelation.! 

I. Canonical. — i. PRE-EXILIC. — (а) JE and 
kindred documents (9th-8th cent. B.C.) — The 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch present the 
Spirit of Jahweh (or Elohim) in materialistic 
fashion. It is the divine essence which is common 
to Jahweh and the d’ne'elöhim, as contrasted with 
flesh, the element proper to human beings (Gn 6° 
J; cf. 1831). By means of the illicit intercourse 
of the b'né’eléhim with the daughters of men, 
rüah has passed into mankind, producing longevity, 
if not deathlessness, which sai is resolved to 
abridge. The text is so confused that nothing 
can be deduced with certainty as to the action of 
rüah. Materially regarded is the spirit which is 
transferred from Moses to the seventy elders 
(Nu 1177 7 JE; cf. 2 К 2°), producing a dual effect, 
viz. an outbreak of ecstatic transitory prophecy (v.™) 
and the more abiding giftofrulership, The latter 
appears also in the case of Joseph (Gn 41% E) and 
the early judges (Jg 319 112). What the outward 
phenomena of ecstatic prophecy are like is described. 
more fully in the narratives about Balaam and in 
the earliest stories concerning Saul (Nu 9428. 16t, 
JE; 1 S 105 115), In language reminiscent of 
*demonism the Spirit of Elohim is said to rush 
upon Saul, producing amentia and excited utter- 
ances like ravings Gef in Hithp.) so that he 
becomes another man, breaking out in warlike 
fury (1 S 115); a later passage states that he lay 
naked, unconscious, а day and a night (1 S 1918-24), 
In Balaam’s case, he is thrown into a trance b: 
the oncoming of the Spirit of Elohim, in whic! 
state he receives visions and messages. In such 
deseriptions we have the onlooker's impressions : 
the unwonted abnormal excitation upon the 

son ‘enthused’ is ascribed to the ‘spirit’ which 

as taken possession of his faculties. The pheno- 
mena of prophet-bands in Saul's day, the use of 
musie as a stimulus (cf, 2 К 355), and att passage of 
the ‘ spirit’ hy infection to others suggest that the 
earliest prophecy in Israel was akin to the mantic 
of heathendom (cf. 1 К 18? of Baal-worship).® 
No messages are preserved (the Songs of Balaam 
are probably later) ; the deed alone interprets the 
Spirit's purpose, and so the patriotic fury of 
warriors, like Gideon and Saul, and the Geh 
prowess of Samson are attributed to the Spirit, as 
in later days the phenomenal strength of Elijah 
was due to ‘ the hand of Jahweh’ (1 К 1855). 


1 For classifications see Н, B. Swete, in HDB ii, 402; A. B. 
Davidson, The Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 120 ff. 3 
more detailed in Irving F. Wood, Phe Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature, London, 1904; E. W. Winstanley, Spirit in the NT, 
Cambridge, 1908, pp. 1-5. 

2 See Commentaries of Skinner, ZCC, or Driver, Westminster 
Comm., ad loc. 

3 See E. Rohde, Psyche?, Freiburg i. B., 1898, ii. 9, 
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At this point we may observo somo distinction In the use of 
the divine names, ‘Spirit of Elohim’ appears to denote the 
marvellous, the divinoly-impsrted power, in general; "Spirit 
of Jahweh' the working might of Jahweb aa it served to 
deliver Israel, Jahweh's Covenant-people, in particular. Spirit 
of Elohim calls attention to the anpersensihle cause; Spirit of 
Jahweh, to the soteriological purpose. But how little of ethical 
content is conveyed can he seen when the homicidal mania of 
Saal is ascribed to the Spirit of Elohim (1 8 1810), Yet ethical 
discrimination begins to appear. The evil spirit which induces 
the king's insanity ів not Spirit of, but from (me'eth, 18 1005) 
Elohim; the good spirit is Spirit of Jahweh.! The evil spirit 
is not eo immediately in connexion with Jahweh as the good 
spirit, though originating causally with Him, Tho development 
of that discrimination to a separate hypostatic ‘lying’ spirit, 
and thence to а Satan as personal principle of evil (1 К St, 
Joh 18, Zec 31), has a reflex action, beyond the ОТ limits, on the 
personality of the Holy Spirit. 

(b) Pre-Exilic writing prophets (8th cent. B.C.).— 
The nature of ‘spirit’ is less physically viewed by 
proto-Isaiah ; indeed, one passage is unique in 
presenting ‘spirit’ almost metaphysically, as the 
principle of the divine nature, dynamically viewed, 
and the equivalent of deity itself (Is 30! 318). Tt is 
described as a ‘subtle essence’ poured forth from 
on high, and has a cosmica] reference, in that it 
causes the amazing fertility of the land and ethical 
qualities in Israel, its people (327^) But its 
special sphere is the national life, making Israel 
independent of foreign alliances, and invincible 
(319, but, if neglected, as it speaks through the 
prophet, the nation adds sin to sin (30), If this 
passage is a reference to the prophet’s experience, 
it stands alone, and in the writing prophets such а 
reference is exceedingly rare. osea and Micah 
have but one such reference each (Hos 97, Mic 3%, 
text suspect) while Jeremiah and the others, 
except Ezekiel, have none at all. This striking 
omission is probably due to the superior elevation 
of prophecy above the earlier ecstatic form, too 
closely associated with the term rdah. Prophecy 
is now a clear-minded ethical communion with 
Jahweh, whilst the symptoms of popular prophecy, 
resembling drunkenness, and the fact thatit could 
be artificially induced, along with the emphasis on 
the ecstatic form and not the ethical contents, 
may account for the preference for ihe phrase 
‘hand of Jahweh’ (Is 8", Jer 1517) to denote the 
force of the constraining prophetic impulse. Even 
Hosea’s reference (9, ‘the man of the spirit’) may 
be only the popular language, cited by the prophet. 
The purpose of the Spirit's working is more ethi- 
eally grasped, Micah receiving it as an aid in pro- 
claiming to the nation its sin. 

ii, EXILIC AND POST-EXILIC.—(a) From the 
Exile to the Temple-rebuilding (590-520 В.С.).— 
The 6th cent. B.C. witnessed a universal impulse 
and advance to religion. Within this period two 
great religions, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
originated and spread; the genius of Greece 
blossomed in poetry, art, and ERSTE and 
prophecy reached its climax in Israel. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit shared in this advance, as doubt- 
less it prompted it. The Spirit of Jahweh is pre- 
sented in manifold aspects as the principle of life 
and energy in God, the organ of His intelligence 
at work in creation, evolving order out of primeval 
chaos (Is 409, LXX voös, Gn 17? executing His 
purposes in history, even among the lower creatures 
(Is 3420), the ans of movement in the 
suprasensible sphere (Ezk 17-9 10"), the principle 
of life which streams into a dead nation, revivity- 
ing it at Jahweh's bidding (Ezk 3759; cf. Job 323), 
the immaterial prineinlg and organ of mind in 
man (Ezk 20°, Job 328), and the agent working 
ethical renewal within man (Ezk 1129 18% 36%). 
Noteworthy is the fact that with the emergence of 
individualism in Ezekiel's teaching, and the recog- 

lOn texts cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of the 
Books of Samuel2, Oxtord, 1913, ad loc. 

10296, ы. бовмовону Aun Qomworoov (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 














nition of spirit in man as an integral constituent of 
personality, the call is issued to man to co-operate 
with Jahweh in the making of a ‘new spirit? into 
which Jahweh may pour His own (Ezk 18%). And 
that new spirit is to be the possession not only of 
the ornat but also of the ideal Israel, as an 
‘ahiding’ endowment (Is 42!), enabling it to carry 
religion (mishpät) to other nations (ef. Is 445%), 
and issuing in a moral life of unbroken fellow- 
ship with Jahweh (Ezk 39°), Ezekiels ‘vision of 
the ау, bones’ (cf. 37114) is the classic passage 
in all literature for its graphic portrayal of the 
might of the Spirit in quieren and regenerat- 
ing a morally dead people, and marks the highest 
point reached in the OT doctrine of the work of 
the Spirit, anticipating the description of the 
Spirit in the NT and the Creeds, as rà фоотооб» 
(1 Co 15%), 

Within this period we mark the first hints of a 
hypostatization of the Spirit. ‘The apostrophe to 
the rdah in Ezekiel’s vision is remarkable, indi- 
eating considerable independence (Ezk 37°); still 
more so the passage in Deutero-Isaiah (4818, but 
see Comm. on the text) where Jahweh's Spirit is 
sent as a working ally with the prophet. Similar 
traces meet us in the prophets of the Return. 
The Spirit is presented as ‘standing in the midst’ 
of the returned exiles, enabling them to complete 
the rebuilding of the Temple (Hag 2° RVm, Zec 4°) 
—a task beyond ordinary human might. But the 
growing tendency to regard Jahweh as transcendent 
(cf. Ezk 43°, the interpreting angel, Zec 1” ™) may 
account for these prophets making no claim to the 
possession of the Spirit: it is regarded as a medium 
whereby Jahweh’s words were ‚given to prophets of 
other and earlier days (Zec 7”), The ebb-tide of 
prophecy has now begun. 

(b) From the Return to the close of the canon 
(620-0.150 B.C.).—In this period, when Israel had 
come under foreign dominion and legalism began 
to take the place of rophecy, references to 
the Spirit of God are confined, in the main, to the 

ast history of Israel or its future glory under the 

essiah. In these references the older termin- 
ology survives, like a literary tradition, but the 
‘demonic’ might is associated with utterance, 
whether in song or in impassioned speech (1 Ch 
1218, 2 Ch 24%), and the materialistic rúa% accounts 
for the superior skill of the craftsmen engaged upon 
the Temple vestments and furniture, whose ‘ fill- 
ing’ issues in wisdom, understanding, and know- 
ledge (Ex 28° 31? 25% Р). This materialistic 
notion of ‘spirit’ appears again in the ‘anointing’ 
(g.v.) of the priest, the king, the торе ала the 

‚essiah (Ex 297 [Aaron], 18 10! [Saul] 16 [David], 
Is 61! 11%), as in the ordination of Joshua (Nu 
27%), By means of the Spirit thus conveyed such 
persons became sacrosanct, and the vehicles 
through whom Jahweh ruled His people. But the 
emphasis islaid upon the heightened consciousness, 
as in the case of the Messiah, who is thereby 
equipped for all His functions, judicial, executive, 
and religious (Is 11**; for date as post-Exilie 
ef. G. B. Gray, ICC, ad loc.). The inspiration is 
dynamic, an intensifying of the faculties, though, 
in the swan-song of David, the very words are 
said to be the utterance of the Spirit (2 S 23%), 
We mark an increase in the use of personifieation 
as applied to the Spirit. He ‘speaks’in David, 
was the instructor and leader of Israel in bygone 
days, will ‘rest’ spon the Messianic King, and 
was ‘resisted,’ ‘rebelled against and even ‘vexed’ 
by the stubborn, sinful nation (2 S 23%, Neh 9%, 
Is 634 11%, Ps 106%, Is 63"). The last term was 
much used by the 4th cent, Greek Fathers to 
prove the personality of the Spirit, but, in view of 
the passage, a woman ‘grieved in spirit’ (Is 545), 
and the personification of the ‘Word’ and 
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* Wisdom’ (Is 551, Pr 12, where Wisdom has a 
‘ spirit’), such language should not be unduly 
pressed. Further, ethical attributes are assigned 
to the Spirit; it is called ‘good’ (Neh 9%, Ps 1480 
RVm) and thrice ‘holy’ (Is 634, Ps 5111). 
‘Good,’ however, may only indicate the results of 
its operation, and holy, in itself, does not neces- 
sarily carry an ethical connotation.! Etymologi- 
cally the word probably means ‘separation’ ; 
then it gathered about it the notions of the un- 
approachable—what, in comparative religions, is 
meant by the term ‘tabu’ (g.v.)—and acquired the 
signification of the divine as contrasted with the 
human, and is applied to things and places as 
belonging to God (ef. ‘holy hill, arm,’ ete.). Any 
ethical meaning that the term conveys depends 
upon how the Deity is conceived. From Proto- 
Isaiah onwards the prophets had conceived of God 
as ethica], and ethical requirements had been en- 
joined upon Israel, so that in fact, as well as in 
name, she should be God's*holy people? And it 
is precisely in connexion with Israel's refusal to 
бесе, the divine leading that the term is employed 
of the Spirit, and so the phrase * His (thy) Holy 
Spirit’ indicates ‘a principle which is both pure 
and inviolable, which resents and draws back from 
the contact of human impurity and свравапу of 
wilful opposition? With this use of personal 
language we find an advance in the hypostatiza- 
tion of Jahweh's Holy Spirit when it is used in 
parallelism with the ‘angel of the Presence,’ as 
the medium of the divine guidance of Israel in the 
wilderness (Is 631-14; but cf. LXX). ‘The angel 
of His Presence’ (mal’akh pandv) appear to bea 
combination of theologowmena (cf. Ex 23% 22 
mal'akh, 33 pandi) which indicate how the trans- 
cendent Deity could ree temporarily descend to 
visibility, whilst * Holy Spirit" presents His living 
energy at work in the people. This hypostatiza- 
tion, however, does not reach, though it prepares 
for, the doctrine of an inner distinction within the 
Godhead. In philosophical terms, the Spirit is the 
means whereby the Deity can be regarded as im- 
manent and yet transcendent. Thus the term 
‘Spirit’ could be used as synonymous with ' Divine 
Presence, either as subjectively experienced by 
the penitent, whom it quickens with a poignant 
sense of sin (Ps 511), or, more objectively regarded, 
as omnipresent and omniseient (Ps 139). And so 
UE? the bond uniting the worshipper with his 

Such experiences in the OT were very rare, and 
eschatologieal hopes looked forward to the gift of 
the Spirit as a distinguishing feature of the day of 
the Lord, when it would be the perpetual posses- 
sion of all Israel г 597), irrespective of sex or 
age (Jl 230), and there would be fuliilled the 
great wish of Moses, ‘Would God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them !’ (Nu 11%). 

2. Extra-canonical.—(a) Palestinian.—In this 
section, which extends to the end of the 2nd cent. 
A.D., the references to the Spirit of God are chiefly 
backward to canonical Scriptures or forward to 
Messianic hopes. The term ‘ Holy Spirit’ is used 
more frequently, probably to indicate its ethical 
character and distinguish it from the crowd of 
spine that fill the air, but it means little more 
than a pious disposition in individuals. It is a 
charisma, giving skill in dream-interpretation, or 
WE of the future, in the prophet or the 

lessings of the Patriarehs. There is a marked 

1 See art. Honixxss. 

3j. Skinner, Isaiah, Cambridge, 1896-98, ii. 201; see also 
Skinner, art. ‘Holiness’ in H DB, and A. B. Davidson, Theology 
of the OT, рр, la, 2598. 

3 Биз 45; Theod. Juh. i. 22f citing Ps 5111, 

4 Dn 512 64 LXX, 45.8 Theod. ; Sir 4824; Test, Pat. Lev. 28; 
Juh 2514 3112, 








emphasis on ethical qualities as the condition and 
result of its operation, and once it is said to be the 
creator of life, i.c. life after death.! Its vehicle in 
the future will be the Messiah, GERD DEI. Him 
for all various funotions as ruler and judge by its 
abiding presence, and He in turn shall com- 
municate it to men.? The hypostatization of the 
Spirit advances in this period to full personality. 
His mission at the creation is distinctly asserted,’ 
He works independently of God, and, in passages 
probably influenced by Christian ideas, the Spirit 
is the mother of Jesus, a fellow-counsellor of 
Christ,? and stands in the place of God, as the 
object of worship,” though in angelic form. 

(b) Jewish-Alexandrian (Wisdom of Solomon, c. 
150-50 B.C., Philo, 20 B.C.—A.D. 50).—The outstand- 
ing feature in these authors is the attempt to 
combine Hebrew conceptions of spirit with those 
of Stoicism (g.v.). In Wisdom the term ‘spirit’ is 
bound up with wisdom, with which it is practically 
identified (1*7 97), and in which it is inherent 
(77; but cf. LXX A). This Spirit, whether of 
Wisdom or of the Lord, is presented as a material 
ductile essence, permeating and pervading the 
universe, of which it is the cohesive bond (722. 17 
12), Streaming iuto man by the divine in- 
breathing, it constitutes him an aetive soul and 
ишш, his spiritual nature (154, т»єйда. ботакби), 
and, in accord with the kowal évvoat of the Stoics, 
is the cause of his understanding of the phen- 
omenal universe and the hidden counsel of God (77 
97 rà дүү cov туєбиа). It is an ethical principle, 
training men to virtue, fleeing from the wicked, 
and, since it is an extension of the divine Spirit 
into men, it is the medium Ee God is 
cognizant of their thoughts and deeds (159). The 
materialistic implications of ‘spirit’ check the 
tendency to hypostatize and personify it, and 
wisdom, which had been quasi-personalized in 
earlier literature (cf. Job 28, Pr 8”, Sir 94912), 
takes its place; and is more personally regarded, 
without, however, becoming fully a person or 
ceasing to be an attribute of God.® 

In Philo both wisdom and Spirit are over- 
shadowed by his doctrine of the Logos (g.v.). The 
Spirit of God (ëefo zveüpa, mveüpa Geet) is mentioned 
only (but ef. de Migr. Abr. ch. 7) when making 
citations from OT, aud these are limited to man's 
ereation and inspiration. 

“Ths conception of mveiua [ia Philo] may he regarded as 
heing closely analogous to tha modern conception of “force,” 
and especially to that form of tbe conception which makes no 
distinction of essence hetweso *' mind-force” and other kinds 
of force, such аз Debt or electricity. It Is analogous but not 
identical; for force is conceived to he immaterial, whereas 
т»єўна, however subtle, is still material.’9 

The spirit which was imparted to man at his 
ereation is the divine Spirit, which is ‘a stamp 
and impress of the Divine power," a ‘colony from 
that blessed nature," ‘the image of the Divine 
and invisible,'!? ‘the basis (oscía) of our thinking 
reasonable mature? But it is not severed 
from its source, of which it is an extension, 
as a ray from the sun," and this connexion explains 
how man is able to g God's thought," for the 
mveQua із ‘the pure science of which every wise 

1 Apoc, Bar. 235 ; cf. 4 Mac 714. 

2 Ps.-Sol, 1742 188; En. 493 622 6710; Test. Pat. Lev. 189, 


Judah 942, 
3 Judith 1614, 4 Sibyl, 37, 

5 Jerome, Com. in Isaiam, on Is 112, Com. in Micheam, on 
Mic 7, etc. 

$ Acts Thom. 3959, 

1 Ascension of Isaiah, ed. В. Н. Charles, London, 1900, p. 1, 
Introd. 

8 Wis 726; see, further, T. Rees, ‘The Spirit of God aa 
Wisdom, in Mansfield College Essays, London, 1909, p. 289 ff. * 
Agocryyha and Pseudepig, of OT, Oxford, 1013, i 528. 

E. Oxtord, 1889, p. 126. 
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man is a partaker.’! All men have visitations of 
the divine Spirit, but in men of pleasure, owing to 
the flesh, it makes no lasting stay, whilst its 
continuance with the prophet and philosopher 
requires that their normal faculties lie in abeyance, 
and, in ecstasy, they are played upon by the 
Spirit as the harpist strikes his harp.? Personal 
language is used to describe the mode of approach 
and the operations of the Spirit. It ‘seeks men,’ 
‘guides their feet to truth,’ ‘strengthens all and 
conquers all that is beneath’; it has distinctive 

roperties as ‘invisible,’ ‘all-wise,’ ‘divine,’ 'in- 

ivisible,’ ete.,* but such language, in view of the 
entire system of Philonic thought, does not denote 
personality, Whatever personalization and hy- 

ostatization of divine qualities take place must be 

looked for in connexion with the Logos. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to works cited, the following may be 
consulted: E. Kantzscb, art. ' Religion of Israel,’ in HDB v. 
6129.; E. König, Gesch. des AT Religion, Gütersloh, 1912; 
H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the OT, London, 
3913; Н. B. Swete, art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ in HDB ii. 402-406. 

III. JEWISH (POST-BIBLICAL, TALMUDIC, AND 
POST-TALMUDIC).—The Rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Бре of God, ог the Holy Spirit, 
belongs to the Haggädäh and shares the discursive, 
non-systematic character of that branch of instruc- 
tion. The &bsence of doctrinal formularies from 
Talmudic Judaism gave room for all shades of 
opinion, poen that they could in some way be 
connected with the letter of the OT Scriptures 
and did not contravene the doctrine of the Shema' 
(Dt 6*5. Hence no systematic or authoritative 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit can be deduced from 
the mass of traditions contained in the Gemara 
and the Midrashim, and the anonymous author- 
ship of many sayings about the Holy Spirit makes 
ihe tracing of the historical development of 
doctrine well-nigh impossible. References to the 
Holy Spirit increase as we pass from the Mishnäh 
to the two Talmuds and the homilies in the 
Midrashim, but this increase is due mainly to the 
greater quantity of Haggädie materials contained 
in the latter sources. From the Targums, not- 
withstanding the fact that in their present form 
they are later than the Mishnäh (с, A.D. 200), we 
may roughly ascertain how the Holy MT was 
regarded in the early Synagogue. In the Talmuds 
we may see the opinions of the schools from the 
2nd to the 6th cent. A.D., and the Midrashim, 
while containing early materials, bring us to the 
Hth cent. A.D. 

‘The terms ‘Spirit af God,’ ‘Spirit of Jahweh,’ occur sparingly 
in Targums and Talmuds, owing to the desire to avoid the 
mention of the divine name, and the Holy Spirit (rach 
haggédesh, m., f. qudshā’) takoa its place. The term ‘holy’ 
serves to denote that the Spirit belongs in some way to the 
sphere of the divine, and distinguishes it from the crowd of 
spirits which filled the air, according to Jewiah helief. Some- 
times the Targums translate ' Spirit of God,’ * Spirit of Jabwoh,’ 
hy ‘spirit of might" (rück gebääh), to interpret the ‘demonic? 
working of the Spirit upon the early heroes, judges, and kings 
(Jg 18% 146. 19 1514, 1 S 115 1614, 1 Ch 1219), but more frequently 
аз * spirit of prophecy ’(rüah sché ai) to denote inspiration in 
its varied farms. The Holy Spirit is identified with the spirit of 
prophecy,? and the phrase ‘my Spirit’ is expanded into ‘my 
Holy Spirit, when used of God.® Once it is beautifully rendered 
© spirit of compassions.7 In Is 63108. we find ` the words of His 
holy prophets’ for ' His (' thy") Holy Spirit, and this paraphrase 
may he due to the desire to avoid early Christian applications 
of that passage to prove the hypostatization of the Holy Spirit. 
The relationship of réak Aaggádesh to God is expressed hy tha 
phrase min gedhem, lit. ‘from before, or the presence of'—a 
phrase the significance of which is much disputed. According 
to modern Jewish writers, it is used merely to avoid anthropo- 























1 De Gig. 5, on Bezalel, Ex. 819; ct, E, Bréhier, Les Idées phil- 
osophiques et religieuses de Philon, Paris, 1908, p. 194 ff. 

2 De Gig. 5, Quis rer. divin, heres, 53, de Mono. 1, ad fin., de 
Spec. Legg. iv. $ 8; cf. Plato, Timeus, Т1 D. 

3 Somn. ii. 252, Plant. Noe, 24, Vit, Mos. ii. 265, in L. Cohn 
and Р. Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini Opera, 3 vals., Berlin, 
1 


4 See art. ORzEnS (Jewish). 5 Targ. Jer. to Gn 4188, 
в Pa.-Jon. to Gn 63, Is 421 443, Ps 14310, 
3 Pa..Jon. Gn 1%, 





morphic ideas concerning God, and the use of the divine name," 
whoreas others interpret it as distinctly hypostatizing the Holy 
Spirit placing Him alongeide of Mefatroo, Memra, and 
Shekinah, the beings who mediate the activities of God upon 
the world and mankind.2 The controversy is part of the larger 
question whether the conception of God ia rabbinic Judaism 
made Him sa transcendent and absolute as to require these 
mediating agenciea, and left 10 room for His immanence in the 
world and man, This view ів valid if Judaism can be presented 
as а philosophical syatem, hut it overlooks the testimony of 
religious experience, which felt, especially іп prayer, that God 
Gn the other hand, as W. О. E. Gesterley 
is significant how in modern handbooks on 
Judaiam, this specifically Rabbinical doctrine of intermediate 
beings between God and man is passed over in silence.’ The 
more recent attempt of Abelson® to extract a doctrine of 
divine immanence from Rabbinical literature is little else than 
а tour de force, Keeping strictly to the term min gedhem, it 
denotes, as applied to rdah haggödesh, not во much ‘the Spirit 
God’ as the ‘Holy Spirit near God As such there із 
hypostatization, hut no clear emphasis upon * peraonality." 

Along with Metatron and Shekinsh, ria Aaqq6desh occupies 
“an intermediate position between personalities and abstract 
heings. While, on the one hand, they are represented as being 
so closely connected with God aa to Appear às parts of Him, or 
attributes, they are, on the other hand, во often spoken of as 
паана кшн individual actiona that they must be differentiated 
from God." 

In the Talmud the Memra does not play the róle which marks 
the Targums, possihly because it lay too near in thought to the 
Logos doctrine in early Christian discussions, and Shekinah is 
more frequently used than rúah haggödesh. They appear to ba 
used indiscriminately and interchangeably, and hoth are pre- 
sented aa the source of prophecy.S It is difficult to draw any 
distinction between the two terms, and yet in some passages 
some diatinction seems intended.® Perhaps Shekinah mediates 
the presence of God more objectively in shining splendour, and 
roa. haggédosh more subjectively to the human mind, though 
raah haggödesh is regarded at times as manifest in forms of 
light and glory. There is a marked advance upon OT teachin; 
in the use of language suggestive of hypostatization an 
personal activities in the Talmudic references to the Shekinab 
and rüah haggödesh. In several pi rüah haggödesh is 





jassages 
clearly diatinguished from God, as when He acts аз mediator 
et 


n Israel and God! and ‘cries’ to God.!2 Personal 





Samuel, and Solomon, Si glimmered (nyw1) upon Jacob, his sons, 
and Tamar ;23 when it shone upon Phinchas, his face glowed like 
torch ;% it shone on Moses, and passed from him to the 
seventy elders as a light trom lamp to lamp.% In passages 


101. JE vi. 6; J. Ahelson, The Immanence of God in 
Rabbinical Literature, London, 1912, pp, 13, 87, 197, ate. 

2 Qf. F. W. Weber, Jüd, Theol.2, Leipzig, 1897, § 40; P. Volz, 
Der Geist Gättes, Tubingen, 1910, р, 165. 































® Of. J. Berah, 13a; Debar. R. 102a; and, in general, Е. Т. 
Horlord, Pharisaism 2 its Atm and, Method, London, 1612, pp. 
259-902; C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, do. 1903, p. 55 Ё. 

4 The Jewish Doct. of Mediation, London, 1910, p. 197. 

5 Op. cit, £ Volz, p. 165. 

п Gesterley, p. 197; сї. W. Bousset, Die Rel, des Juden- 
thums2, Berlin, 1908, p. 394 

9 CI. B. Sötäh, 9b; J. Ad. Zar. 42с; B. Beräk. 310 ; B. Sanh. 

Babha 'Bathra, 1340,5; B. Aach, 18а; Vajjik. R, 83; 

‘Mehilta, 44a, ed, M. Friedmann (Vienna, 1870), med. pag. ; Qah. 
R. 12; Yalk. Sim. to Jon. 1; Rashi оп B. Hag. 13b; cf. 
Abelson, App. 1. 

9 Сї. B. Yomd, 21b; B. Sank. 11a ; Mehilta to Ex 1412 (Fried- 
mann, p. 285), where Shekinah sends rah haggódcrh. 

20 Weber, $40. її Vajj. R. 61; Debar. R. 3. 

12 Сат. R. 813; Esther R. 101; Yalk. Sim, to Est 63, 

13 Gen. R. 603 651: noti; пропо). 

м Ex, R. 1816, 15 Pirge de R. Eliezer, 39. 

38 Yalk. Sim. to Jer 15. 17 Qah. R. 729 (A.V. 28). 

18 01. B. Hag. 15а. 

19 В. Hag. 180,0; ct. M. Friedländer's tr. of Pirg& R. Eliezer 
ch. 3, pp. 12, 27. 

30 Is 193, J. Sukk. 550; Gen. R. 70.9; Pesigta Rabbathi ed 
Friedmann, 1b; Ruth R. 412; ef. Jn 73739, 

31 Vajj, R. 16° on Joh 28%. 

22 В, Makk. 23b, Zen: Qoh. В. 1018; Gen. В. 851, 

23 Gen. R. 1310 8418 017 859, 26 Vajj, R. 1. 

25 Ib. 324; Debar. В. 13%, 
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about Samson the Midrash compares it to sound.! Once it is 
compared to a dave, to determine the distance between the 
upper and the lower waters at the Creation.2 The distinctive 
office of rüah hagqódesk in Talmnd and Midrashim, as in 
Targums, is to commnoicate the knowledge of the divine will 
to the men and women of the OT. The Töräh, according to the 
rabhis, contained in advance the future history of the world, 
and, on that priociple, any paseage that could be applied to the 
gventa of history wae regarded as a prophecy uttered by men 
‘in the Holy Spirit? (gek haggödesh; ct. NT, èv mreinan). 
Thue the namiog of children, the Exile, the building and 
destruction of the Tabernacle, the partition of the Holy Land 
smong the tribes, even the death of workmen engaged upon 
the Temple-building, were all foretold by räah haggédesh. In 
marked contrast to the exclusion of women froo religions 
orders ia Christendom is the prominence assigned by the rabbis 
to women as snbjects of Keen Tamar, Rebekah, Sarah, 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Esther, Abigail, and even the harlot 
Rahab were all styled prophetesses, and ip one passage it is 
declared that ‘the mothers of Israel were all prophetesses,' 
All the prophets possessed the Holy Spirit as did all who 
crossed the Red Sea,’ and even their sons of a later day.8 But 
the prophet par excellence was Moses; of him it is said that 
“he beheld in & polished mirror, hut ‘the prophete in an un- 
polished one,9 and at his death the Holy Spirit attested his 
pre-eminence by citing Di 3410.10 Even the non-Israelites prior 
to Balaam’s time could have inspiration, but because of 
Balaam's attempt to destroy Israel it was taken from the 
Gentiles. But R. Jose said that the heathen had réab haqgo- 
desh only by night, and so received only half a word of revela- 
tion.22 АП the canonical books of the OT were written ‘in the 
Holy Ghost,’ but there was much discussion as to whether 
some of the Haziographa ‘defiled the hands,’ i.e. were canonical 
or 06, but after Jabae (Jamnia, c. д.р. 90) Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Qoheleth were accepted as written by Solomon ‘in the Holy 
Spirit. Special verses of Scripture are said to have had 
unique inspiration, as when David uttered Ps 112, Solomon Pr 
10%, and Abigail IS 9529.25 Тһе OT is especially the book of the 
Holy Spirit, through which He is ever speaking, the regular 
formula being ‘raah haggödesh saith, or crieth. 14 In most ot 
these cases réiah haggddesh is a substitute for the divine name, 
thongh io others, when be addresses God, a distinction ів 
observable, In many of these utterances of the Holy Spirit the 
connexion between Scripture citations is very slight ; * no freak 
of allegory, of word-play, of fantastic juggling with letters and 
syllables is without illustration.’17 But frequently moral lessons 
of great beauty aod lofty purity are iouod, the Holy Spirit 
dissuading from wine, loose speaking, wicked actions, aod sin 
in general.!3 There are curious passages in which the Hol, 
Spirit is presented as a mystical element (cf, NT, г» туса), 
immersed in which the sonl sees ‘into the life of things,’ dis- 
cerning tha hidden thoughts of hearts, as when Rebekah divines 
Isaac's thought, Deborah knows the words of Sisera's mother, 
Hezekiah sees the character of his son, and the Israelites read 
Pharach’s secret designs. Such iasight was superior to the 
faculty of dream-interpretation, heathen divination, and the 
seer's vision ; through these stages Balaam passed ‘to the Holy 
Spirit,’ aod to them he relapsed when it ‘left him.’® At its 
supreme moment prophecy is “the knowledge of God,’ which is 
conveyed to the prophet when he isso nigh to God that ‘space 
is aot,’ and the divioe working lies open to bis gaze.2t 

‘The prerequisite conditions for the illumination of the Spirit 
are dwelt проп by the rahbis. Sometimes they are physical, as 
when Jacob's grief for Joseph causes the Spirit's departure, aa 














1 Раў, R. 82; ct. B. Sötäh, 9 and Ac 22, 

2B. Hag. 16a; for inapplicabllity to the dove at Christ's 
baptism cf. A. Kdersheim, The Life and Times of Jesusi, 
London, 1887, i, 9801. ; cf. I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism, 
do. 1916, p. 46, 

3 беп. R. 377 768 8210; Falk, Sim. on Ca 11; Тап}. xan, 
81; Feit, Sim. on доз 7; Tanh. прп, § 6. 

408, e.g., В. Megill, 14a, b. 

8 Rashi on Gn 2742; Gen. R. 72. 

8 Targ, Jon. to Is 4013; Sifré Deut. 170 to Dt 1818; Fait, R. 
16? at bottom. 

Mehil. to Ex 1285f 1412 31, 

8 Toset. to Pesah, iv. 8 ; B. Pes. 66b; Cant. В. 23. 

эВ. Jeb. 49b; Tank Bemidhbar, § 12; cf. 2 Со 318, 

10 Debar. R. 1110, 

Tanh. Balak, $ 1; Bemiddar В, 201, 
R. 13. 

18 Mishadh Yadaim, iii, 5; B. Mégill. Ta. 

M Sed. Olam; ct. 15 at ead; Toscf. ed M. S. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1877-80, p. 683; Cant. R. 16-9. 

18 Vajj. В. 48; Gen. В. 397; Qoh. R. 31. oe 

38 Ci., e.g., J. Sötäh, 93d, 24a; B. Раф, 17а; Sifré Deut. 
355 (Friedinann, p. 148a) (6 times); Рај. R. 41 (5 times); Qoh. 
В. 1016 (3 times); ia NT ct. Ac 116, He 37, etc. 

Y Ct. Yalk Sim. to IS 155. " 

18 Tank. YEW, 85, citing Pr 2329; ib. yman, § 2 (ed. Buber, ti. 
44), citing Qoh. 55; ib. 84, citing Pr 2123 and Рай. Sim. to Jer 15, 
on Hos 111, ‘The Holy Spirit saith, “Do not I love a lad who 
has not yet tasted dein" a. 

39 Tanh. Tól'doth, § 10 ; ib. уро, $ 4; B. Ber. 10a; SUré Num. 
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it returns to him when he hears that Joseph lives Wisdom, 
strength, and wealth are necessary if one is to have the Shekinah 
—a passage so expounded by Moses Maimonides as to make the 
riak haqgédesh depend upon man's work almost entirely. More 
commonly thecooditions are moral. ‘To join oneself to unclean- 
ness brings the spirit of uacleanness, but to join oneself to the 
Shekinah merits to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.'& The 
Holy Spirit left Phinehas and David because of their sin, and only 
after long repentaoce did it revisit David. In the scala perfec- 
tionis of R. Phineas (2nd ceat. A.D.) the attainmeat of rúah hag- 
qódesh ів preceded by holiness and the fear of sin,® and moral 
телеу precedes the besiowal of гай haggédesh i the coming 
age Faith as the condition of receiving the Holy Spirit in the 
NT is paralleled in the Midrash ір a fine passage. So great was 
upoo Israel at the Red Sea that they were all inspired and 
burst forth inte song beráah huggddesh,8 and R, Nehemiah (2nd 
cent, д.д.) adds that * every one who takes upon him one precept 
in faith is worthy that rZzh haggddesh should rest upon him.” 
Such a reward is meet for those who suffer for Israel's sake? 
Ahove all, preoccupation with the Tórüh makes one worthy of 
thisboon. Bezalel's ‘filling’ with the Spirit of God is explained 
as ia the wisdom of Tóràn, the understanding of Halakhah, and. 
knowledge of the Talmnd.0 ‘The scribes of old were over- 
shadowed by séet haggódesh;1 the teacher of Torah in public 
merits to receive it, as also he who studies it with a view to 
ractice.12 The high-priest must speak by rah haggódesh and 
ave the Shekinah abiding оо him when consulting the Urim 
aod Thnmmim,l® from which later rabbis (¢.g., Maimonides, 
Bebai, Nahmanides) argne that it was inferior to prophecy but 
anperlor to Bath 904 The acquisition of the Holy Spirit will 
lead to other blessings. The joy аф the Exodus aod at great 
festivals is due to it; 15 it inspired David to song ;!9 like the 
gratia preveniens of medieval Christian theology, it eflectnated 
piety, for ‘all that tbe righteous do they do in the Holy Spirit, 17 
and in the age to come it will lead to the resurrection from the 
dead.18 Life will be its ‘note’ in that age, as wisdom is in this,19 
and, instead of a few chosea to be prophets, all Israel will pro- 
phesy 2—a promise extended hy Tanoa debe Elijahu R, tothe 
non-Jew, the woman, and the due 21 How far into Talmudic 
times the experience of the Holy Spirit was vonchsafed to men 
is a question raised by the repeated assertion of Abelson 22 that 
it was very frequent. On the ove haod, it is stated that in the 
time of the secoad Temple there were no manifestations 2 for 
Tüah haggödesh ceased at the death of the last prophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, and went above to God. On theother 
hand, a few rabbis of the first two centuries a.D. are said to have 
‘seen by the raah haggódesh.'?8 "The contradiction may ba 
resolved by taking the former passages to allude to тда? haq- 
qödesh as creative of Scripture, and the latter to a lower form 
Ofinspiration,27 Abelsou’s assertion rests upon too few examples, 
aad strains the meaning of the word, ‘to merit, ‘to be worthy" 
—surely a different thing from saying tbat men actually experi- 
enced it. lo place of raah haggödesh, it is expressly stated, 
there came the Bath 901, which uttered short sentences to 
autheaticate decisions of the rabbis. Once it annonnced that 
Hillel and Samuel the Lesser were worthy to receive тйай haq- 
gódesh.?8. But that Bath 901 had not the authority of the Hol: 
Spirit is seen іо Е. Joshua's (a.D, zm ‘repudiation of its message.’ 
tia of interest to note that in early Christian polemics there is 
explicit statement that the Holy Spirit had ceased in Judaism 
and passed over into the Christian Church. 3 


Summary.—The distinctive contribution of Israel 
to the doctrine of the Spirit of God upon the basis 
of OT revelation alone completes its term in the 
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Midrashim, The earliest forms of the Spirit’s 
working in the OT were expressed in terms tinged 
with animistic associations, and other kinds of 
spirits were subordinated to Jahweh. The Spirit 
a God meant God at work, and at first the 
emphasis fell upon the marvellous and abnormal 
in the physical end mental life of ecstatic Gee 
Later, when Jahweh had been conceived by the 
great prophets of the 8th-6th cent. B.C. as the sole 
ethical Lord of Israel and the world, His Spirit's 
operations were seen to have a cosmical reference, 
ereating the world, the inner life of man, and 
especially the moral renewal of the individual and 
the nation. The later canonical literature, with 
its view of God as remote and transcendent, 
exhibited tendencies to regard His Holy Spirit as 
iu some manner (never investigated) distinct from 
Him, as a localized presence within the Israel of 
the Exodus and the Return ; but these tendencies, 
under Hellenistic influences, in Wis. Sol. and Philo, 
are transferred to His wisdom and the Logos. 
They re-appear, however, with greater strength in 
the Targums and Talmud, where, along with other 
quasi personal encies, the Memra, Metatron, and 

hekinah, the Holy Spirit has His distinctive 
E that of revelation, which is confined to 
the Torah. As the revelation within the Тогай 
was, to the rabbis, final and complete as regards 
this world, any further manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit were reserved for the world to come, the 

essianic age. 

Mediæval and modern Judaism. — The first 
enpi to give a philosophical foundation for 
Jewish dogmas were influenced by the ideas of 
Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism, which came 
from Arabian philosophy. The result was that 
the Spirit of God was regarded as strictly a pro- 
perty or attribute of God, and not as an independ- 
ent subsistence, and Saadya Fayyum (A.D. 892- 
934) explained the personal actions of the Spirit of 
God in the OT as merely picturesque language 
which corresponded with no reality of inner dis- 
tinetion in the Godhead. Division of properties 
was predicable only of bodies, and, since God was 
Spirit, inapplicable to Him, and the selection of 
the properties of life and wisdom by Christian 
medieval theologians, who hypostatized them in 
their doctrine of the Trinity, Saadya regarded as 
arbitrary. Why not hypostatize omniscience and 
omnipotence? And, if there is manifoldness in 
the divine nature, why reduce it to a threefoldness 
only?! Maimonides (A.D. 1135-1204) reduced the 
term * spirit of God’ to mean simply His intention 
or will. 

Muhammadanism also modified Jewish ideas of 
the Spirit of God. In the Qur’an the Holy Spirit 
was ranked with angels among created beings, and 
identified with the angel Gabriel. He is the faith- 
ful Spirit who brought the Qur'an from heaven to 
earth? and strengthened the faithful, among whom 
Jesus, the Messiah, is ineluded.* Al-Faräbi (A.D. 
950) identified this ‘faithful Spirit’ with the ‘active 
intellect’ of Arabian philosophy, and this concep- 
tion was taken into Judaism by Abraham ibn 
David (A.D. 1160) to explain prophetic inspira- 
tion. He likewise identihed the Holy Spirit with 
Gabriel This identification of prophesy with the 
‘active intellect’ was, however, opposed by Judah 


1 Emünöth ve-de'üth, Germ. tr. J. Fürst, Leipzig, 1845, pt. ii. 
824, p. 1524F. ; for good summaries see M. Eisler, Vorles. über 
die jüd. Philos. des Mittelalters, З vols., Vienna, 1870-83, pt. 1. p. 
161.5 W. Bacher, Die Bibelezegese der jid. Religionsphilos. dis 
Mittelalters vor Maimüni, Strasshurg, 1892, p. 42. 

2 Moreh Nebüchim, pt. ii. ch. 40. 

3 xxvi. 198, xlii. 









59, x 5 lviii, 28, ii, 81, 254, 
. 831. ; AVICENNA, vol, ii. p. 2750 ; 
AvERROËS, vol, ii бә ; ВУЗ iii. 154, 150. 

8 Emünah Ramah, 53-91 (ed. S. Weil, Frankfort, 1882, pp. 
74-115); see D. Kaufmann, Gesch, der Altributenichre der jüd, 
Religionsphilos. des Mittelalters, Gotha, 1877-78, p. 203, n. 181. 





5 See artt. ACTIVITY, vol. i. 











Halevi (g.v.).! The latter preferred to use another 
expression for the Holy Spirit, *the Divine Influ- 
ence, to which personal attributes are ascrihed.? 
A further modification of the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby it generally signifies the inward 
state of the soul of man as he participates in a 
godly spiritual nature which is conveyed by emana- 
tion, is found in the mysticism of Kahbalısm.® 

"There has been little discussion of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit per se by Judaism in the modern 

period. Of late the doctrine of divine immanence 
as been brought in to explain the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God. 

‘God not only pervades the entire world,’ says N. S. Joseph, 
“but is within us, and His Spirit helps aud leads us towards 
goodness aud truth.'i C. Ө. Montefiore tends to identify the 
Spirit of God with reason, which "is the same divine el 
which produces, on the one hand, a learned man of science, 
and, on the other, an unlettered saint.’ ‘It is the Divine in 
man which makes him capable of goodness and capable of gn. $ 

In such a view there is little in common with 
the OT view of the Spirit as revealer, and renewer 
of man’s moral nature, tainted by sin, and specula- 
tive problems are raised by the doctrine of imman- 
ence which belong to the realm of philosophy rather 
than to the Jewish doctrine of the Holy Spirit.® 








IV. New TESTAMENT. — The NT is pre- 
eminently the book of the Holy Spirit. Every 
writing (except 2 and 3 Jn) refers to ib; each 
Gospel opens with the promise of its effusion ; the 
Acts is EE to its operation in the creation, 
guidance, and expression of the Christian Church; 
whilst the Epistles constantly refer to its working 
in the individual and collective life of believers. 
It is variously spoken of as ‘the Spirit,’ ‘Spirit’ 
(220 times), ‘the Holy Spirit,’ ‘Holy Spirit’ (rd 
rvedua rò äyıov, TÒ Zant: тиєйда, т>єйша уюр) (91 
times), ‘ the Spirit of God, of the Lord, of God the 
Father, of the Father’ (19 times), and as ‘the 
Spirit of His Son, of Jesus, of Jesus Christ, of 
Christ’ (5 times). Each of these phrases is full of 
significance. ‘The Spirit,’ par excellence, indicates 
how conspicuous is its place in Christian experience ; 
“the Holy Spirit’ (3 times only in OT canon), whilst 
differentiating it from the host of spirits, often evil, 
with which popular fears and fancies, Jewish and 
Gentile, peopled the regions of air, frequently 
expresses the ethical working of the Spirit upon 
Christians, as well as denoting, generally, the 
divine; and as ‘the Spirit of Christ’ there is set 
forth the cardinal feature of NT pneumatology, as 
compared with OT and Judaism, viz. that the 
*Spirit of God, of the Father, which Christians 
have received, has been procured for them by Jesus, 
in whom it dwelt when incarnate, from and through 
whom it comes, now that He is exalted.® 

106 Kitäb al-Khazari, i. 87, tr. Н. Hirschfeld, London, 1905, 


XN 
P-a Th, iii. 17, Eng. tr. p. 158; ct. Hirschfeld's Introd. p. 9. 

3 See art. KABBALA. 

4 Religion, Natural and Revealed, rev. ed., London, 1906, 
quoted by I. Abrahams, Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, 


. 27. 
Pr Liberal Judaism, London, 1908, p. 2011. ; cl. Outlines of 
Liberal Judaism, do. 1012, pp. 57 1,, 1781. 

See art. бор (Bihlical and Christian), vol, 

7 СЕ. artt. Demons AND Postes (Christian), 
44011, ; Н. Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des he 5, 
1909, pp. 34-42; Н. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes w 
Geister, Freiburg i, B., 1309; M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im 
Glauben des Paulus, Gottingen, 1909; RGG, art. ‘Geister, 
Engel, Dämonen im A-T., Judentum und N.T.' (Bertholet). 

60е R. C. Moberley, Atonement and Personality, London, 
1901, p. 195 f. 
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The sources from which the doctrine of the 
nature and working of the Holy Spirit in the NT 
сап be deduced may be grouped as follows: (1) 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts; (2) General Epp. 
(except 1 Jn), Hebrews, and Apoc. Jn; (3) Pauline 
literature ; (4) Johannine literature. 

1. Synoptic Gospels and Acts.—(a) Synopties. 
—The common traditions in the Synoptics (=Q) 
present the Holy Spirit in the OT conceptions and 
refer mainly to the Messianic endowment of Jesus 
and His teaching ne the reign of God. 
At the baptism of Jesus the Holy Spirit is mani- 
fest in bodily form as a dove (Mk 1°=Mt 36= 
Lk 3°), but what the dove symbolizes is not clear, 
since rabbinical, Syrien, and Philonian symbolism 

resent no real analogy.! The anointing of the 

oly Spirit is claimed by Jesus as indicating the 
nature of His mission (Lk 43&?!—Is 611), and is 
ascribed to Him elsewhere (Mt 12%=Is 491, Ac 
10%). It is regarded as the moving cause of the 
ecstatic impulse which drove Him to the Tempta- 
tion (Mk 1?— Mt 4 —Lk 4!) and the extraordinary 
energy, tension, enthusiasm, and exultation which 
marked His ministry (Lk 44 10 RV, Mk 32 20), 
The manifestation of the Spirits power in the 
expulsion of demons is the proof of the presence 
of the Kingdom (Mt 1228, but Lk 11%, de дактӯл 
God}, all the goods of which are summed up in 
the Holy Spirit (Lk 11®=Mt 7!, ёуаба). It is 
promised as an aid to disciples when they shall be 
on trial before Jewish and Gentile tribunals—a 
passage anticipating the Paraclete's office in Jn 
(Mt 10?—Lk 127, Mk 13" —Lk 21) ;° and ‘the 
Holy Ghost speaking in them’ clearly suggests 
personality. In the passages on the RR 
against the Holy Spirit (Mk 3:5? Ме 19315 —L, 
12) з the Spirit is correlated with God, though not 
elearly hypostatized. The sign of the Spirit's 
presence is power, supernatural might, which is 
manifest intermittently, explosively, sometimes 
eestatically. 

This aspect is specially prominent in Lucan 
passages. In Luke's ‘Vorgeschichte’ a remark- 
able outburst of the Spirit of prophecy accompanied 
the infancies of John the Baptist and Jesus, in- 
spiring John's parents and Simeon with utterances 
of lyric beauty (Lk 1*9 29") and reproducing in 
the Baptist features of ecstatic prophecy as in the 
Nazirites and Elijah (Lk 0; of. LXX, Nu 6, 
de 18“, Mal 3" 80 (He), The operation of the 

oly Spirit, superseding human paternity at the 
conception of Jesus, is absolutely unique (Lk 12-58, 
Mt 152), Although OT birth-stories, as of Isaac 
and Samuel, have coloured Luke's diction, there is 
strictly no parallel in Scripture, and supposed 
pagan illustrations can scarcely apply in view of 
the Jewish-Christian sources from which the nar- 
ratives must соте.“ The Spirit is regarded not as 
personal, but as the “power of the Highest? (Lk 
19) but that power is humanly conditioned by 
moral qualities of faith and self-surrender in Mary, 
and works for a moralend. Undoubtedly Christo- 
logical speculation has motived the narrative, but 
itis observable that the ideas are not shaped by 
Pauline speculations of the ‘Second Adam’ (B. 
Weiss), but reflect ‘the beliefs of the Jewish- 
Christian circle in which they were handed down.'^ 
The closing passage of Matthew’s Gospel (2819) 

10. S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., p. 111. ; 
H, B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NP, London, 1909, App. А. 

2OL J. Moffatt, Tha Theol. of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 
Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, pt. i., Freiburg: 
i B., 1895, p. 1611. 

8 For text see Driver, HDB iv. 688; EBi, cols. 4727-4783. 





40L Н. J. Holtzmann, NT Theologie, Tübingen, 1896-07, 1. 
и 
5 Swete, p. 28; for sources ef. Moffatt, Introd. to the Lit, of 


the NT, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 211, 2510, 259, 20611. ; see also 
Н. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, 
London, 1912, pp. 516-594; HDB ii, 463, 








suggests the divinity of the Holy Spirit and a dis- 
tinction within the life of God, upon which later 
theology grounded its doctrine of the Trinity (g.v.). 
The words hardly come from our Lord, but their 
early adoption by the Church as the baptismal 
formula? indicates the Christian feeling that they 
accord with His thought, even as they furnish a 
succinct statement of the revelation of the Triune 
God, into living fellowship with whom, at baptism, 
believers were consciously brought.? 

(b) Acts.—Tbe Acts presents the historie fulfil- 
ment of the Baptist’s prophecy and of the promises 
of Jesus to bestow the Spirit (Lk 316, Ac 15 1135, 
Lk 12° 2115, Ac 45 619, Lk 24, Ac 29). There are 
several publie manifestations of the Spirit (cf. 4°! 
87 13° 191), but two stand out conspicuously— 
the Pentecostal effusion and when Gentiles came 
within the Church (chs, 2, 10-11). At the former 
there are physical accompaniments of mighty wind 
and disparting tongues of flame suggestive of OT 
theophanies.* A feature common to both is glos- 
solaly, which is represented at Pentecost as 
capacity to speak foreign tongues—perhaps in 
imitation of Jewish traditions of the Law-giving 
in seventy languages at Sinai,* but more probably 
it signifies ecstatic praise to God (2" 1055.5. There 
was a wide-spread diffusion of the Spirit not only 
in Palestine, but farther afield in the Roman 
Empire, and it was manifested, abnormally and 
explosively, by extraordinary elevation of human 
faculties, so that miracles, prophecy, glossolaly, 
and visions were abundant; more normally in great 
enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill 
in debate, keen insight into and wise use of 
Seripture, sound judgment of human character, 
business aptitude, and comfort in suilering. The 
Spirit is not presented as the principle of ethical 
lite, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of repentance, 
obedience, and faith are needed for its reception, 
and it belonged to every believer (2% 10° 1117 13%), 
In the communal life of the Ecclesia it inspired 
mutual service, generous self-sacrifice, joyous 
fellowship, thus transforming and socializing 
human nature (2-47 42-7), "The Spirit supervis: 
every stage of the Ecclesia's advance (cf. 1% 817.29 
10% 44 1215 132-4 158,28 168-10 202), but neither con- 
ferred infallibility (cf. 2073 214 11-14) nor superseded 
human judgment (cf. 16% with 19 auuß:ßdgovres). 
It is described impersonally as a gift, which God 
gives or the Son outpours (11? 158 2% 3), more 
usually as power (18). Yet personal actions are 
attributed to the Spirit: it ‘speaks,’ ‘bears 
witness,’ ‘separates’ for service, ‘approves’ a 
conciliar decision, ‘forbids,’ ‘appoints overseers,’ 
and can be ‘ resisted,’ ‘ tempted,’ and ‘lied against.” 
In these last cases the Spirit is co-ordinated with 
God (5% * 9), but there is no attempt to think out 
the relation of the Spirit to the Father and the 
Son. Once, though perhaps the passage denotes 
merely a vision, it is called ‘the Spirit of Jesus’ 
(167). But, as regards men, the Spirit denotes the 
divine, the supernatural, for it comes from God, 
indicates Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, authenticates 
His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is the 
medium whereby He із SEEN and operaüve 
within His Church (ef. 2; J1 315 LXX). 

2. General Epistles (except 1 Jn), Hebrews, 
Apoc. Jn.—The few references to the Holy Spirit 
within this group? are connected with Christian 
experience and prophecy. There is little mention 
of the explosive working of the Spirit, as in Acts, 
except in the Apoc, where it forms part of the 

1Qt. Didache, vii. 3; Just. Mart. Apol, i. 6L ff. 

2 See, further, art. Barriss, vol. ii. pp. 3768, 380 ff. 

3 Ct, Verg. Zn. ii. 603. 

4 Ct. Philo, de Decal. 11 Sept. 22 ; ef. Tat. b. Sof. 360. 

5 Ct. 1 Co 142. and art, CHARISMATA, 

5 For relationship to Pauline and Johannine literature c£ 
Moffatt, Introd. to the Lit. of the NT, passim. 
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apocalyptical terminology (&yerdumr év mveiparı, 110 
4: 172 21%; ef, En. 715, Bel 36); its working is 
more permanent and more related to the ethical 
life. "l'hus it is the source of sanctitication (1 P 12), 
for which as an indwelling presence it jealously 
yearns (Ja 4°),! the atmosphere of prayer (Jude ®), 
comfort in atilietion, for its abiding is nothing less 
than the Shekinah manifestation of God to Christ- 
ians as to the Messiah (1 P 4— Is 117) ; it testilies 
to the restful state of the blessed dead (Rev 14) 
and pleads in unison with the Bride, the Church, 
for the Bridegroom’s speedy return (2212. 17. 0), As 
а supernatural power the Spirit gave the impulse 
to evangelism, and its diversilied effects certified 
the divine charaeter of the salvation which the 
gospel фиш (1 P 17, He 2, Uvetpares &ylov 
версроїѕ). It is connected with baptism, wherein 
the ‘illuminati’ taste, here and now, of the joys 
and powers of the age to come (He 6*5; cf. Ac 2% 
1919.2 The relation of the Spirit to Scripture and 
prophecy shows a notable advance. As in Tal- 
mudie teaching, the Holy Spirit speaks directly 
through Scripture (He 37 9% Ion, and not, as 
hitherto in the NT, mediately through the OT 
writers (ef, Mt 9299, Ac 18428"). The Spirit which 
spake in and through OT prophets is described as the 
Spirit of Christ (1 P14, rò myeua Христо), i.e. either 
the Spirit of the pre-existent Messiah or, as Hort 
interprets, ‘a spirit of anointing.’® Either way 
the revelation in hoth OT and NT by prophets or 
evangelists is regarded as continuous, the same 
Spirit operating in both,* and later ‘the Spirit of 
prophecy? and the ‘witness of (i.e. about) Jesus’ 
are interchangeable terms (Rev 19%), The book 
of Revelation claims to be ‘prophecy,’ but its in- 
spiration takes the general form of apovalyptical 
prophecies, the contents being conveyed when the 
recipient is in ecstasy, which, in the latest NT 
writing, is regarded as the normal mode (2 P 1%, 
é«póucero). Personal actions are ascribed to the 
Spirit: it ‘testifies,’ ‘signifies’ (1 P 14, eönAov), 
‘speaks’ (Rev 27, etc., 1419 221), ‘longs for,’ and 
‘indwells’ (Ja 4°, but perhaps human spirit is 
meant), and can be ‘insulted’ (He 10%), Its 
temporal mission is once mentioned (1 P 1%, ёто- 
araħévri; cf. Rev 58), and it is correlated with the 
Father and the Son (1 P 1°, Jude ®*). It appears 
to be identified with the Son when He speaks to 
the Churches (Rev 27, etc.), and perhaps the posi- 
tion of the seven spirits between the names of God 
and Jesus Christ (19, together with the assertion 
that they are the possession and eyes of the latter 
(3° 58), indicates that the ne Spirit is meant, 
in ‘plenitude and perífection.'^ But the seven 
spirits may be synonymous with the seven angels 
(828. 15'™), as in apocryphal literature. However 
that may be, they personify the divine activity 
and mediate the presence and rule of Christ upon 
earth.” 

3. Pauline literature.—The main outlines of 
Pauline teaching concerning the Holy Spirit can 
be found in the four great controversial Epistles 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.), and the teaching in the 

aptivity and Pastoral Epistles is congruous there- 
with (ef. Gal 55, 1 Co 64 with Tit 3°). To avoid 
repetition we shall not present the teaching in its 
historie sequence, and it would be precarious to 
&ffirm development of doctrine from letters written 
informally and occasionally in the midst of mission- 
ary activity. The place of the Holy Spirit in 
Paulinism is cardinal. 


1t. Hort, ad lor, 2 See artt, BarrteM. 
3 Of. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, I. 1-11. 17, London, 
1898, ad loc. ; G. B. Stevens, Theol. of the NT, Edinbnrgh, 1899, 


р. 298. 

5 Ot. Constant. Creed, т Алча» èv vois maoprraus. 

в ота. The Greek Testament, new ek, Cambridge and 
London, 1881-84, iv. 649. 

6 Ct. То 1215, En 207 9021, and HDB iv. 2544, 2563, 

708. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, р. 2721. 











"It is the soul of the doctrine, the binding principle which 
makes all its partscoherent, . . „ a specillc category of thought 
fixing the point ot view from which the apostle carries on all 
his meditations and reasonings, co-ordinates and logically 
develops his entire conception of Christianity." 1 
Hence it follows that the full statement of Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit would require a treatise 
upon Paulinism in its entirety. Our scope limits 
us to those salient points which mark advance 
upon earlier NT conceptions, and furnish materials 
for the later theological formulation of doctrine. 

(1) The first point of Pauline teaching which 
marks advance is the idea of the Spirit as the 
principle of the Christian’s ethical life. Hitherto 
that aspect had appeared іп the OT (Ezk 11!» 1821 
36%, Ps 51) and one Petrine passage but casually 
(1 P 1°); now it is predominant. The Spirit is the 
power of God which comes into human life, and, 
in alliance with the Christian's faith, delivers him 
from the thraldom of sin, death, and law into the 
blessedness of liberty (Gal 5%, Ro 8%, 2 Co 3%), 
The Spirit’s working is grounded upon the redemp- 
tion which Christ wrought for man by His death, 
and is the impartation of the positive blessings 
which mark henceforth the Christian life. Such 
blessings are justification (1 Co 6"), assurance of 
sonship to God, with its privilege of access to the 
Father (Gal 4%, Ro 8'*, Eph 2), and the Spirit 
works as a powerful ally in the believer's warfare 
against sin and Satan (Gal 5!9^, Eph 617), is an 
etiective helper and co-operant pleader in his weak- 
nesses and prayers (Ко 8?'-), is continually given by 
God to procure the progressive realization of asancti- 
lication which covers his entire nature, body, soul, 
and spirit (1 Th 48, 2 Th 2%, Ro 151%, 1 Th 5%), and 
makes the body a shrine of God, wherein the 
Spirit permanently dwells (1 Co 6% 3%), The 
Spirit is the source of his new life and the element 
in whieh it thrives (Ro 8^5, 2 Со 35), the standard 
by which he walks and advances (Gal 519 *), the 
elticient cause of the ninefold graces of the Christian 
character (52%), the renewer of the whole nature, 
especially of ‘the spirit of the mind,’ so that it is 
enabled to understand mysteries and receive revela- 
tions and a wisdom from God, compared with 
which all other knowledge is as folly (Tit 3°, Eph 423 
17, 1 Co 20). So thoroughly does the Spirit 
penetrate and change a man that he becomes a 
being distinct from ordinary humanity, and can 
be described as ‘spiritual’ (mvevgarıxós), whilst they 
are ‘carnal’ or *soulish* (odpkıvos, fox) The 
difference is seen not only in ethical conduct 
(Gal 518-28), but in new knowledge. The ‘spirit- 
ual' is initiated into the secrets of God's inmost 
thoughts, and beholds Christ invested with a new 
signilicance, and appropriates materials for thought 
and teaching beyond the grasp of the ‘natural’ 
man (1 Co 2%), His judgment acquires an 
absolute worth because it is informed by the Spirit 
of God. Indeed, so marked is the distinction that 
the non-Christian hardly possesses any human 
‘pneuma’ at all, and, compared with his former 
condition, the Christian is a ‘new creation.’? 

(2) The second distinctive contribution to pneu- 
matology is the Pauline valuation of ‘ charismata." 
The explosive staccato manifestations of the Spirit 
in glossolaly and prophecy which are presented in 
Acts are supplemented and more fully described 
by Paul. The order in which they are grouped 
suggests a valuation from the more intellectual, 
as wisdom and knowledge, through the miraculous 
powers, to the gifts most useful in Church- worship, 
the last of which is glossolaly and its interpreta- 
tion (1 Co 198-10; ef. 230), ‘He proceeds from the 

1 А. Sahatier, The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 305 1. 

20n the question whether Paul's anthropology is dualistic 
and Hellenistic or mainly Hebrew cf, Holtzmann, IT ie, 
d. 101. with H, W. Robinson, Bib, Doct. of Man, p. 110, 
Bwete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, App., note О, ad fin. 
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worthiest to the least worthy.’! The criteria of 
valuation are utility and the upbuilding of char- 
acter (1 Co 127, mpös тд супфёроу, 14°, mpòs olxodaunv) 
in the Church (cf. 1412), By these tests 
rophecy was superior to glossolaly, hut transcend- 
ing all "charismata ' is the grace of love (127—141). 
Paul hints that they may pass away (135, but 
faith, hope, and love ever abide. Thusthe normal 
supersedes the abnormal, the inward ethical ahid- 
ing work of the Spirit is of greater worth than the 
more striking, spasmodic, miraculous ‘charis- 
mata? Not that Paul deprecated or desired the 
eessation of the latter; he boasts his snrpassing 
excellency in them (1415), eites them as proofs of his 
apostleship (Ro 15%), and encourages their use in 
orintii, provided they are practised with decency 
and order (1 Co 14%). These two conceptions of 
the Spirit, as miraculous and as ethical principle, 
are not to be regarded as mutually exclusive; 
they may be simultaneously present, even as elec- 
tricity may be diffused in the atmosphere and 
concentrated in the lightning-flash. And the com- 
bination is not original to Paul; it is fonnd in 
Ezekiel, and the idea of worth was finely expressed 
in the theophany to Elijah at Horeb, in the con- 
trasted storm and the ‘sound of a gentle stillness’ 
1K 1944), But Paul restored the ethical-religions 
pirit from the background, where popular judg- 
ment and rabbinic emphasis on the Spirit as 
prophetic had placed it, and, although sub-apostolic 
writings scarcely appreciated it, it came once for 
all to the forefront in the doctrines of grace in 
Augustinianism and the Reformation. 

(3) A third contribution is found in the mystical 
phrase ‘in spirit,’ ‘in holy Spirit,’ which parallels 
the ever-recurring ‘in Christ Jesus,’ “in the Lord.’ 
In some eases it is difficult to determine whether 
év rveipare denotes the human spirit or the divine. 
Generally, however, the human spirit as energized 
and impregnated by the divine is meant. In this 
usage the Spirit is regarded as mediating the union 
of believers with Christ and with one another 
within the Church. The Spirit of Christ and of 
believers mutnally interpenetrate, so that each is 
in the other, as air may surround and [елеч а 
man (cf. Ro 8% 0, 1 Co 3% 6%, Gal 2*). Their 
union is *more real, more intimately nigh, Than 
een the closest earthly tie? of human marriage 
(1 Со 618; cf. Eph 5:79. ‘To be ‘in the Spirit’ 
is to possess all the blessings of God’s kingdom— 
faith, righteousness, joy, and peace; in that 
element conscience is quickened, love born, holi- 
ness attained, and immortality realized (1 Co 12%, 
Ro 14" 9}, Col 18, Ro 15:5 84), The Spirit is the 
mode whereby the transcendent, exalted Christ is 
immanent and dynamic within believing men, and 
in that close and fruitful fellowship space and 
time are surmounted, and believers whilst on earth 
are ‘in the heavenlies,’ ‘hid with Christ in God’ 
(Eph 1° 2%, Col 313). Similarly the Spirit is the 
cohesive bond of Church-fellowship. At baptism 
believers were refreshed (2тотісбзиєи) and merged 
their several peculiarities, racial, social, sexual, 
into a higher unity, the ‘one body,’ in which the 
Spirit dwells, thereby making it a temple and 
dwelling place of God (1 Co 12%, 2 Co 13^, Ph 21, 
Eph 4 22 22), 

Other valuable teachings can only be touched summarily. In 
polemics with Gentile and Jew the place of the Spirit is 
prominent. As regards the former, the Spirit gave a force to 
Paul's preaching Which proved its divine origin, opened the 
eyos of the morally blind, freed receptive hearers from the 





1T. O. Edwards, A Commentary on the 1st Ер. to the 
Corinthians, London, 1885, р. 314, For detailed discussion 
вее art. CHARISMATA, and Schmiedel, EBi, cols, 4765-4776 ; 
AGG ii. 1203-1208 (Brückner). 

3 Cf. Gunkel, p. 32. 

3 Volz, ad in. ; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 
1894-99, 1, 50, n. 1. 





bondage of demons, and their chief, *the God of this world," 
cleansed them from the impurities of the flesh and evil speech, 
and imparted a wisdom which gave a kuowledge of God such a2 
philosophy could never give (1 Th 156 213, 1 Со 24%, Ro 829, 
Eph 22, 1 Co 62, Eph 4227.29, 1 Оо 121. 90 20.10), As regarda 
the Jew, the supply of the Spirit demonstrated the superiority 
of the gospel to the Law, fulfilling the promise to Abraham of 
world-wide blessing, by making believers free sons of God and 
heirs of the promises, whereas the Jew was ip "minor, 


under bondage to the Law (Gal 3, 4, Ro 8). Spirit was the 


lite-giver, the Law destroyed; the one an enabling power for 
real service of God, the other powerless, a mere outward form 
(Gal 341, 2 Co 36, Ro 229, Ph 33). The Spirit characterizes the 
New Covenant, which is as different from the Old as life from 
death. Moses, the unique prophet to Judaism, is sui 

every believer, for his glory was waniag, whilst theirs is ever 
waxing and transforming them by virtue of the Spirit of Christ 
ever being given to them (2 Co 37. D ‘The Spirit's working ful- 
filled eschatological hopes ; for the Kingdom of God was present 
where Ha worked; already the Christian possessed ao instal- 
ment and parcel of the futuro inheritance (Ro 1417, 2 Co A, 
Eph 112 430), and the life which survived bodily death, and was 
growing, through the Spirit's quickening power, the ‘spiritual 
Body’ which should resemble the ‘bady of glory” of the 
Heavenly Christ (1 Co 1546 60, 2 Оо 318, Ph 21), As firstfruits 
of the Spirit?’ the Christian was the prophecy of a redemption 
which should include the entire creation (Ro 818-23). 

The nature of the Spirit Paul nowhere attempts 
to define: he is concerned with His presence and 
working, which is described in impersonal and 
personal terms. Impersonally, it is a power or 
gift, ‘given,’ ‘supplied to, “poured out within’ 
believers (1 Th 4, Ro 5%, Ph 18, Gal 35); it is the 
unction that makes men anointed, the ‘ink’ of 
Christ's signature, the ‘seal’ attesting divine 
ownership, the ‘firstfruits and first instalment’ 
(dppaßöv) of the heavenly inheritance (2 Co 128. 35, 
Eph 123. 4%, Ro 8%, 2 Co 5%). Personal terms are 
more frequent than in earlier NT writings: the 
Spirit “dwells? within, ‘leads,’ ‘witnesses along 
with’ the human spirit, intercedes for men (1 Co 3%, 
Ro 892. 14. 16. 26t.), e ‘searches’ and ‘knows’ the 
divine mind, ‘works,’ ‘distributes,’ and ‘wills,’ 
and ean ‘be grieved’ (1 Co 2 124, Eph 4%). 
Such attributes as thought, choice, selection, voli- 
tion—indeed, in one place, identity of subject 
amid manifold operations (1 Co 12*5, ‘one and the 
same Spirit’)—suggest a self-conscious agent, and 
so personal in the modern sense of the term. That 
this usage is more than poetic personification 
(B. Weiss, Beyschlag, Feine) is manifest from the 
frequent co-ordination of the Spirit with the 
Father and the Son (Ro 8°", 1 Co 12111, 2 Co 1314, 
Eph 28 4*8), and the ‘supernatural’ quality of His 
working, as life-giving, renewing, sanctifying, 
indwelling, and equipping the Church. And, as 
the Spirit of the personal God, His operations are 
necessarily ipm But personal as Spirit, in 
distinetion from God? There are hints of such, 
when He is described as the self-consciousness of 
God, which yet goes forth from Him (rà ёк той er, 
1 Co 212) on a mission parallel to that of the Son, 
whose Spirit He also is (Gal 48; ef. ei é£amés- 
тє\єў), and as interceding for saints over against 
God (Ro S7) But God is not the abstract Deity 
of theism ; 1t is God as revealed in Christ.! 

Of the relation of the Spirit to Christ Panl never 
speaks explicitly. The Spirit is not Christ's 
human spirit? nor was Christ on earth the inear- 
nate Spirit of God.? The Spirit is imparted as the 
Spirit of the Risen Christ, and their working is 
practically identical (Ro 8°, 2 Co 3”, Eph 31%), 
though some distinction is apparent (2 Co 3 
131), But that distinction is never presented as 
an eternal immanent relation, nor does Paul throw 
any light upon the Christological question whether 
ihe Spirit is Christs ‘very own.’ The practical 
religious purpose of his writings keeps such formal 
and metaphysical speenlations in the background. 

Into recent discussions as to the sources and the 
respective values of the varied elements blended 
together in Paul’s concept of spirit we cannot 

1 ОЁ. Moberley, p. 194. 


3 Сї. Sanday-Headlam ор Ro 14, 3 So EBi, col. 4754, 
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enter. Recent research into the mystery-religions! 
appears to indicate that, heyond & few phrases, 
Paul took little from that source ;? and no more 
from Stoicism; and that not in Greek dualism 
but in the OT the roots of his ideas lie, whilst, 
above all, in his experience at conversion and the 
subsequent manifestations of Christ in the Spirit 
within his breast he found the materials of his 
doctrine of the Spirit.* 

LmwnATURE.—The following may be consulted: J. Weiss, 
Dia Nachfolge Christi, Gottingen, 1805; A. Titius, Die NT 
Lehre von der Seligkeit, ii. ‘Der Paulinismus, Tübingen, 1000 ; 
P. Kölbiog, Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf 
Paulus, Gottingen, 1900; E. Sokolowski, Die Begrife von 
Geist und Leben bei Paulus, do. 1903; J. Moffatt, Paul and 

А, E. Garvie, Studies of Paul 

p. 189 0, 262-905; A, Schweitzer, 

Gesch. der paulin. Forschung, Tübingen, 1911; Kirsopp Lake, 

The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911; C. Clemen, 

Der Kintus der Mysterienreligionen, auf das alteste Chris. 

‚um, Giessen, 1918; Н. В. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of 

the Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 66-60, 334 f. ; 

W. M. Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul in Terma of the 
Present Day, do. 1913. 

4. Johannine literature (Gospel of John, 1 Ep.). 
— The teaching of the Fourth Gospel concerning 
the Spirit is based upon sayings of Jesus, but the 
form of its presentation is shaped hy the writer’s 
experience of the Spirit and his milieu towards 
the close of the Isteentury. The critical questions 
as to the authenticity of these sayings are, in part, 
met by the writer's view of the Spirit as inter- 
preting and supplementing the revelation of Jesus 
to meet new situations and ever-enlarging spiritual 
capacity (1422. 16%), The S. ор, teaching is 
EE and supplemented. The endowment 
of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism was abiding, com- 
plete, and imparted by Him to the disciples by 
insufflation after the Resurrection and Return to 
the Father (122 3% 2022 753. 167). Instead of being 
an occasional helper in times of trial, the Spirit is 
promised as an indwelling perpetual Paraclete 
(Mt 1020; cf. Jn 14266) ; the meagre account of the 

romise of the effusion of the Spirit after His 

eparture, in Luke (24%), is expanded in the upper- 
room discourses (Jn 14-16), where the return of 
the Lord in the Spirit takes the place of, as it 
interprets, the eschatological discourses in the 
Synoptig Gospels. Pauline teaching is modified 
&nd develope The rM working of the 
Spirit has vanished, prophecy is only mentioned 
as unconscious in Caiaphas (119), or false in here- 
ties (1 Jn 41), and ‘spirits’ are proved by a doctrinal 
test (1 Jn 4*9; ef. 1 Co 123), whilst the ‘chrism’ of 
the Spirit operates in the normal knowledge of 
every believer, thus dispensing with the need for 
discerners of spirits and ‘inspired teachers’ 
(1 Jn 92027; ef, 1 Co 1991975. The Pauline 
eharacteristie of the Spirit as power is dropped, as 
also that of the Spirit as source of ethical gifts 
like faith and peace, whilst the operation of the 
SUD as life-giving is more emphasized (3*9 65»). 

ternal life as a present possession is more con- 
spienous, and the Spirit as *earnest'is not men- 
tioned. The Eu of Christ is presented as His 
while on earth, and not as a quasi-physical radi- 
ance of the suprasensible world, closely associated 
with mveüga as a light-substance, as in Pauline 
teaching, and thereby the material implications of 
Stoical conceptions are avoided. The Pauline 
view of the Spirit as imparting new knowledge 
(1 Co 2) is placed in the centre of the Johannine 
ete 

The older Hebrew idea of zveüga as wind and 
life-principle is kept (3*9 2022), but life is viewed 
not physically but as a moral fellowship with God. 

1 See artt. MYSTERIES, 


2 Ct. Н. A. А. Kennedy, St, Paul and the Mystery-Religions, 
London, 1918. 

3 Ct. А. Bonhöffer, Epiktet und das NT, Giessen, 1911, p. 178, 

3 Of. P. Feine, Theologie des NT, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 30%, 801 f. ; 
Н. Weinel, Bib. Theologie des NT, Tübingen, 1911, p. 318. 














Along with this appears the closest approach made 
in Scripture to a view of mveJua as a metaphysical 
principle, closely akin to that in the mystery- 
religions, where ‘spirit’ is the divine essence com- 
munieated to men in ecstasy or the sacraments, 
Spirit is from the supernatural order, is mighty, 
mysterious, and free in its working; it comes from 
God to man, and imparts life aud knowledge 
(3*5 6%), It is the essential quality of the divine 
nature, the life-giving element in the utterances 
of the divine Son (4% 69), and imparts to the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the eucharist their eflicacy, 
the one to initiate, the other to sustain, spiritual 
life. The language is very realistic, and almost 
suggests that туєдда is a substance,! though its 
reception is ethically conditioned; faith is pre- 
requisite, and repentance. Spirit operates not 
magically but morally in the enlightened con- 
sciousness of the believer. — 

There is a fresh proportion observable in the 
ee of the Spirit (10 times). ‘The Holy 
Spirit’ as full title (rà [veya rà" A-ytov) occurs but 
once, ‘Holy Spirit’ (IIveDua "Ayıov) twice, and a 
personal designation, ‘the Paraclete’ (д TlapdxAyros, 
4 times; of the Risen Lord, 1 Jn 21), meets us, 
which is particularized as ‘the Spirit of Truth’ (6 
times). There is no exact equivalent in English 
for ‘the Paraclete’; ‘Comforter,’ ‘Helper’ miss 
the legal nuance, whilst ‘Advocate’ does not cover 
the varied offices predicated in the Gospel, of which 
intercession forms no part." The other designation, 
‘the Spirit of Truth,’ must be explained by the 
Johannine usage of truth, as deepest reality, and 
no bare abstraction—the reality of the divine life 
and order which has been revealed concretely, 
historically, personally, in Jesus Christ, who is the 
Truth (145. Thus the Spirit of truth is His Spirit 
—in one passage the Spirit and truth are identified 
(1 Jn 55) —апа its working is confined to believers, 
as an immanent, permanent agent, invested with 
personal qualities. 

Whether the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, isa person or not 
ig much debated. 

W. В, Inge goes too far when he says: ‘It is quite useless to 
ask whether, for St. John, the Paraclete is a distinct hypostasis 
iu the Godhead,’ though his further remark is true, that “the 
category of personality is quite foreign to the Evangelist, as to 
his whole school,’ 3 

‘The personal activities predicated of the Paraclete, teaching, 
reminding, witnessing, convincing, leading, speaking, hearing, 
glorifying (14% 15% 16825), the studied selection of masculine 
terms for the neuter substantive mvcipa (it is б mapärAnros, nob 
Tb mapäxınrov, and the personal pron. éxeuwos is steadily used, 
161515), ahove all, the functions discharged, imply personality. 

As Swete puts it, ‘That He fulfils the whole of our Lord's 
personal functions towards the Church, that He belongs to the 
category of Paraclete— Teacher, Director, Protector, Counsellor 
—this invests Him with all the essential attrihutes of that 
which we understand hy personality.’4 

That the Paraclete is not identical with the spiritual presence 
of Christ in His Church (Tholuck, Reuss) is clear from the 
designation of Him as ‘aaother Paraclete! (&AAov mapdxAnror, 
1418) distinct from Christ, who sends Him, and to whom the 
Spirit bears witness, as He glorifies Him (15:9 1644). And, if 
language means anything, when the Spirit is said to hear aud 
receive the things that He announces, hypostatization is surely 
implied, And so ‘we must think of the Spirit as an in- 
dependent spiritual Centre, proceeding from both God and the 
Exalted Christ.’® In the conjoint ‘sending’ of the Spirit by 
the Father aad the Son we have the basis of the later Western 
addition of the ‘Filioque’ clause to the Nicwno-Constantino- 
politan Creed, though His subordination to the Son is uot 
necessarily implied when His office is related almost entirely to 
the interpretation and furtherance of the revelation of God 
made in and hy the Son. But there is nothing said shout an 
eternal procession in the word éxropeverat (15%); the temporal 
mission isalone in view. The coming of the Spirit is conditioned 
hy the departare and glorification of the Son (167 739), though 
whether the Spirit acquired thereby ‘a possibility of Hie inter- 





















1t. E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 2891. 

2 See art. ADVOCATE, vol. i. p. 1891, and artt. ‘Paraclete’ in 
HDB EBS iii, S507 ft. Е 

3 DOG і. 801%; of. J. Reville, Le Quatrième Évangile, Paris, 
1901, p. 254. 

4 Phe Holy Spirit in the NT, р. 292; ct. б. B. Stevens, The 


Johannine Theology, London, 1894, ch. 
5 Titius, NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, Vi. 102. 
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penetrating human anture, 1 or death was necessary to liberate 
hrist/s spirit from hodily and spatial limitations (Holtzmann, 
Loisy), is not expressly stated. Rather, the Spirit is withheld 
тай the revelation which it is His office to explain and enforce 
is completed. The Spirit's relation to the Son is analogous to 
that of the Son to the Father. He comes not in His own name, 
to speak celf-originated messages, but to testity to and glori 
the Son, eren as the Son did the Father. Within the Churci 
tha Spirit is the mode whereby the Risen Lord is yet present, 
and, às the ‘other Paraclete/’ the Spirit is a perpetual immanent 
teacher and exegete, в cnileague in the Church's witness for 
Christ, convincing and convicting the world of its uobeliet, 
wrongness, peril, and guilt (48526 1525 198-11), His activity 
ig so real and effective withio the Church that all previous 
workings of the Spirit are, io comparison, as nothing (739), and 
“trom the Spirit’ the individual gains the assurance that he 
abides in God and God abides in him (1 Jn 324 413), 
LITERATURE. —The following may also be consulted: on the 
term ` Paraclete' (‘Advocate’): J. C. Hare, The Mission of the 
Comforter’, ed. È. Н. Plumptre, London, 1875, note К; E. 
Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 89%; F. 
Field, Notes on Translation of NT (Otium Norvic. tii.), Gam- 
bridge, 1899, p. 1021. ; E. A. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary, 
London, 1905, 1720 k., Paradosis, do. 1904, 1418 a.; B. Е. 
‘Speaker's Comm., ii. (do. 1880] 211 t., add. Note to 
des Johannes?, Leipzig, 1909, 


554. 

More generally: F. J. A. Hort, The Way, The Truth, The 
Life, Cambridge and London, 1894; M. Goguel, La Notion 
johannique de lesprit, Paris, 1902; E. F. Scott, The Fourth 
Gospel2, Edinburgh, 1909; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in 
Research and Debate, London, 1910; J. Moffatt, The Theology 
of the Gospels, do. 1912, ch. v.; artt. in DCG (J. Denney, 
W. R. Inge) on ‘ Holy Spirit,’ and * John, Gospel ot,’ give good 
bibliographies. 

У, CHURCH HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. — Each 
of the great periods of Church history — the 
Patristie, medieval, and Reformation—has been 
prp with some aspect of this complex theme. 
In the first period (lst to 6th cent.) the Fathers 
drew the main lines of doctrine concerning the 
personoli deity, and procession of the Holy 

spirit. That doctrine of the procession was, 
during the medizval period, one of the causes 
which, unhappily, still sunder the Eastern and 
Western Churches. At the Reformation and 
during the modern period interest centred chiefly 
in the work of the Holy Spirit in redemption and 
sanctification, and the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church. Such results as 
have attended these discussions are formulated in 
ereeds, symbols, and confessions. There is, how- 
ever, a striking disproportion between the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the formularies of the Church 
and in its religious experience. For the latter we 
must have recourse to the liturgies and hymns 
used in worship, to movements (Montanism, 
Mysticism, Quakerism) which have often been 
frowned upon, if not repressed, by ecclesiasticism, 
and religious biographies ; and outside the Church 
philosophical discussions have modified the con- 
cepts of spirit and personality, so that there is a 
wide-spread conviction in the present age that the 
Patristic formulation in the Creeds of the doctrine 
of the МО, Spirit is inadequate and requires to be 
re-moulded and re-stated in terms of modern 
thought. These various aspects may be grouped 
thus, following, so far as possible, the chrono- 
logical order: (1) to the formulation of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit in the Niezeno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed (to A.D. 381-451); (2) 
the doctrine of the Procession to the Great Schism 
(‘ Filioque’ controversy); (3) distinctive develop- 
ments within Roman Catholicism (to Vatican 
Council, A.D. 1870); (4) Reformation and post- 
Reformation developments; (5) the Holy Spirit in 
liturgies and hymnology ; (6) mysticism and the 
ноу Spirit; (7) modern philosophy and the Holy 

irib. 

S To the Nicæno - Constantinopolitan Creed 
(Chalcedon, A.D. 451).—The doctrine of the person 
of the Holy Spirit is part of the general Christian 
doetrine of God,? and the relations of the Holy 
1W. Milligan, The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of 


Our Lord, London, 1891, pp. 209 ff., 213. 
2 Sco art. бор, vol. vi. esp. pp. 269-268. 




















Spirit to the other Persons, and to the Son зресій. 
cally, fell for fuller cousideration under the art. 
Trinity. The deliberate formulation of the 
doctrine does not begin until the middle of the 4th 
cent. and could not be attempted until the Church 
had settled the previous question as to the ШШШ 
of Christ. The result may be at once stated. 
The article in the Nicene Creed, «al (титтєйоде> ёг) 
eis rò äyıov mveQua, is expanded in the so-called 
Niecno-Constantinopolitan Creed to kal (mısrevoner 
82) els rà mveQua тд бү», тд kípiov, тд (woroióv, TÒ ёк 
той татрдх éxmopevsuevor, rà aiv marpl kal vi суутрос- 
Kuvoíuevor kal guvÜüotajóuevos, rà AaMjsav did TOv 
трофлут@у.\ 

We шау take these two Creeds as landmarks for 
ihe historical stages of the discussion: (a) to A.D. 
325 ; (b) 325-381 (3) 

(a) To A.D. 325.—The apostolic Ho bequeathed 
to its successors four views of the Holy Spirit: (1) 
as an attribute of God without hypostatization ; 
(2) as an impersonal energy or operation ; (3) as 
a gift, expressed in impersonal terms; (4) as а 
Person with distinct hypostatization. The last 
was kept prominent before the Church by the 
baptismal formula,? the constant association of 
the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son as 
the object of faith and worship, and the expositions 
of the faith such as meet us in the various early 
forms of the so-called Apostles’ Creed. The 2nd 
cent, apologists, in their polemic with heathendom, 
fell back upon the better-known philosophical 
ternis, the Logos and Wisdom (gg.v.), to explain 
the creative providential operations of God in the 
world, and the inspiration of Seripture (OT), and, 
like Philo before them, found it ditficult to keep 
the QUTD of Spirit distinct from that of the 
Logos.‘ In the early crude Christological specula- 
tions the Spirit, viewed as a divine essence, was 
frequently identified with the Son.5 Gradually, 
however, the distinction between the Son (=pre- 
existent Logos) and the Spirit becomes clearer, 
Justin placing the Spirit third in order® in the 
divine name, Theophilus introducing the term 
‘Trinity’ (тр) in a ре 85 where Wisdom 
(=Spirit) is differentiated from the Logos; and 
Athenagoras appears to have рей the idea of 
the Spirit as the unifying bond of the divine life, 
and marks the unity and distinction of these 
united beings. Yet Nc withholds the predicate 
Beie from the Spirit, when it is given to the Father 
and the Son ;? Justin appears to rank Him with 
angels as objects of worship,” and Tatian sub- 
ordinates Him to the Son as His ‘ minister.'! The 
same eres is found in the Gnosticism (g.v.) of 
Basilides,? and the necessity of refuting the many 
Gnostic systems, by reflex action, directed attention 
to the inner relations within the Deity, though 
the Son rather than the Spirit was the main theme 
of consideration. Summaries of the traditional 
teaching of the Church were drawn up as Rules of 
Faith, and made the norm by which heretical 
doctrines were tested." Irenæus, as against the 

1H. Deuziuger, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et 
deelarationuml®, Freiburg i. B., 1913, pp. 30, 38. 

2 Mt 2819: of, Did, уй. 1, 3; Justin Mart. Apol, 1. 513.13, 

3 For Old Roman Symbol cf. art. CREEDS AND ARTICLES 
(Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 237b. 

4 Just. Mart. Apol. ii, 10; Thenphilus of Antioch, ad Autol. 
i, 7, ü. 10, 16, 18, 23; Athenagoras, Leg. 5; ct. T. Rees, The 
Holy Spirit, London, 1915, p. 114 ff. 

5 Just, Mart. Apol. і. 33; Hermas, Sim. v. 5. 2, 6. 6, ix. 1.1; 
Pseud-Clem., ad Cor. 95 143; сї. Iren. adv. Hær, v. 1, 2; 
Tatian, Or. ad Grac. 7; Tertull Apol. 21, adv, Mare. iii. 16, 6, 
de Car. Chr. 18; see Lightfoot, ad Clem. Rom. ix. 4, and art, 
Aporttanisn, vol, i. p. 103%. 











© Apol. і. 18, 7 Ad Autol. ii, 15. 
8 Leg. 9 To. 10. 
зо A pol. N Or. adv. Grac. 13. 


32 Qf. vol. й. р. 429. 

33 Of, Iren, adv, Heer. i. 10. 1, 4; Тегі. de Proese, 
Her. 13, de Vel. Virg. 1, adv. Praz. ii. 9 (ed. A. Souter 
London, 1920), adv, Maro. i. б, 21; Origen, de Princ., pret. 
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emanation theory of Valentinus, who placed the 
Son and the Holy SR remotely and secondarily 
in a syzygy, unites them with God as‘ His Hands’ 
by lich е created the world,! and Tertullian, 
unlike Irenæus, does not hesitate to borrow the 
Gnostic term проволз (Lat. emissio) to describe the 
mode of issue of the Son and the Spirit from God, 
but he guards against the notion that it implies 
severance, and uses the illustrations of the root, 
the tree, and the fruit, the fountain, the river, 
and the stream, the sun, the ray, and the apex, to 
express the processions of the Son and the Spirit 
from, whilst SE continuing in union with, God.? 
Against the Monarchianism (g.v.) of Praxeas he 
asserted an economical Trinity, in which the Spirit 
had a hypostatic distinction, being third in order, 
‘the third name oí divinity,’ the ‘vicar’ of the 
Son, to whom He is subordinate, though He is 
divine, since He is ‘of one substance' with the 
Father. In Sabellianism (g.v.) the Holy Spirit 
receives more mention, but He and the Father and 
the Son are merely phases of the successive 
temporal manifestations of God, who is, in Stoic 
fashion, by a dialectic process, extended into a 
Trinity and contracts into a monad again, and 
thereby hypostatie distinction vanishes. With 
Paul of Samosata (c. 269) the Logos and the Spirit 
are identical, and simply properties or attributes 
of God, and the Spirit wrought in Jesus as a mere 
power or influence, ‘not essentially (ovewößs) but 
as a quality’ (roiórgra) The two forms of Mon- 
archianism, the modalistic and the dynamistic, 
found in Sabellius and Paul of Samosata their 
clearest utterance, and their standpoints also 
indicate the rival theories, representative of 
heathen pantheism and Jewish monotheism re- 
HEEN which coníronted the Chnrch. Origen 
(c. A.D. 185-254) rose above the materialistic Stoical 
view of Tertullian,? for to him the Holy Spirit was 
no mere inflnence, but “an intellectual substance, 
*an energetic essence but not an energy, t but in 
bis freer speculations he regarded the Spirit, like 
Tertullian, as subordinate to the Son, iscussing 
the passage ‘all things were made by Him’ (sc. 
the Logos, Jn 1°), he throws out three possible 
views : (a) that the Spirit was made by the Logos ; 
or (Б) was 'ungenerate' (dyévvzyrov?) like the 
Father; or (c) has no proper essence (ойо{а) beyond 
the Father and the Son. He inclines to (a), allow- 
ing that the Spirit is in honour and rank above all 
other creatures, but younger than and inferior to 
the Son, whom He needs for both subsistence and 
attributes. As Westcott observed, the temporal 
manifestation, and not the essential immanence, 
of the Trinity is in view.? Elsewhere Origen had 

jointed out that Scripture had nowhere clearly 
indicated whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
born or (like the Father) ‘ungenerate,’ as also 
whether He was a Son or not.” But a different 
note is heard when he states that he found no 
passage in Folie asserting that He is a creature, 
and that in the Rule of Faith the Spirit is associated 
with the Father and the Son in dignity and honour, 
and that there can be nothing greater or less within 
the Trinity." Both these views came into collision 
in the next century, the subordinationism finding 
expression in Dionysius of Alexandria (t A.D. 265) 





1 Adv, Har. iy. prot. 4; ct, ib. 7. 4. 
з Adv. Praz. 7, 8, 25. 
9, 30, de Presc, Har. 13, adv. Praz. 2 (ed. A. Souter, 
London, 1920); ct. ERE vi. 2613. 

3 Epiphanius, Her. 62; Basil. Epp. 210. 5, 214.5; Athanasius, 
Or. c. Arian, iv. 12, 95. 

5 Ot. Тегі, de Anima, 6-9, 

в De Princ. 1. i. 3; trag. 37, ed. A. E. Brooke, The Com- 
mentary of Origen on S. John’s Gospel, Cambridge, 1896, ii. 952. 

7 For this term ct. art. Euwontanısit, vol. у. p. 575; Suicer, 
Thes., Amsterdam, 1682, pp, 49-58. 

8 In Joan. ii. 10 [0]. 5 DOB iv. 1365. 

30 De Princ., prat. зї Ib. 1. ij. 7; pret, 4. 





and Eusebius of Cæsarea (A.D. 964-340)! the 
other, based on Scripture and tradition, pass- 
ing by way of Gregory of Neocæsarea (t A.D. 270) 
—who spoke of the Spirit as ‘having His sub- 
sistence from the lather’? and * above creaturely 
state or servitude, co-eternal, equal in sovereignty, 
and ever with the Son’*—to Athanasius and 
thence to the great Cappadocians, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Yet Origen 
Weer the way for the ultimate solution by his 
octrine of the generation of the Son as an eternal 
immanent relation within the Godhead, which 
explained the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Keen and then, by inference, of the Spirit with 
oth. 

(6) To A.D. 325-881.—Before dealing with that 
solution, we must briefly outline the outward 
history within this period. Although Arius in his 
Thalia regarded the Trinity as com posed of persons 
whose glories and essences diflered infinitely,* 
another generation passed before the question con- 
cerning the Spirit's place in the Godhead was 
definitely considered. The various Arian and 
semi-Arian synods held between 340 and 360 men- 
tioned the Spirit in their creeds, but confined their 
attention to His work in the main, admitted His 
personal existence, anathematized those who 
regarded Him as a part of God, or, in Sabellian 
fashion, confused Him with the Father and the 
Son,* but went no further than affirming a unity 
of agreement between the ‘ Persons’ of the Trinity, 
and hesitated about assigning the predicate of 
deity to the Spirit.‘ But about A.D. 358 in Egypt, 
and a few ven later in Asia Minor, under the 
influence of a deposed bishop of Constantinople, 
Macedonius, and his follower, Marathonius, the 
doctrine was widely disseminated, reaching the 
West in a short time, that the Spirit ‘was simply 
& creature, a servant of the Son, one of the 
ministering spirits, differing only in degree from 
the angels." They were variously styled Mace- 
donians, Marathonians, ‘Pneumatomachoi,’ and, 
by Athanasius, the ‘ Tropicoi,’ because they inter- 
preted Scripture passages as трото!, 'metaphors." 
At once this view was assailed by synods, orations, 
&nd the pen. At Alexandria, in 362 and 363, it 
was anathematized, and the deity, consubstanti- 
ality, and the duty of glorifying the Spirit with 
the Father and Son were enjoined.? In the West 
a series of councils were held in Rome (A.D. 369- 
380),)° adopting the same course, and a letter from 
Pope Damasus expressing Western opinion was 

orsed by no fewer than 146 Eastern bishops at 
Antioch in A.D. 378. Finally in 381, at Constanti- 
nople, a council (later recognized as the 2nd 
ecumenical) was held, at which the Nicene Creed 
was confirmed, the Macedonians anathematized, 
the pe of the Spirit as co-equal with the 
Father and the Son enjoined by imperial decree 
(and rigorously enforced by a subscription test two 
years later). The decisions, how , rested on 
weightier support than the imperial fiat. Athana- 
sius (g.v.) the great Cappadocian triumvirate,!* 
Didymus the Blind, and Épiphanius had written 
treatises or produced orations refuting the Mace- 


1 de Ecc, Theol. iti. б. 

з Expositio Fidei (PG x. 9851). 

3 Tò., ad fin. 4 Athan. de Syn. 15. 

5 Of. Athan. de Syn. $8 23-30; for creeds see Hahn-Harnack, 
Bibliothek der Symbole, Breslau, 1897, pp. 189-209, 

5 Ot. 2nd Cont. of Antioch, A.D. 341, and the "Macrostich," 





A.D. 345. 
7 Athan. Ep. ad Serap. i. 1; ct. art. Macepontatsy, vol. vili. 
295. 


5 Бо Soc. HE iii. 7. 9 Athan. ad J'ovian, 4, 
10 Ct. Hefele, Coneiliengesch.2, Freiburg i. B., 1873-90, i. 739-743. 
1 For the question аз to the validity of the Council and 
whether the creed which bears its name actually emanated 
from it ef. artt, Corncm.s AND Srxops, vol, iv. p. 190%, 
AND Antiours (Eonmenical), vol. iv. p. 239f. 

32 See art. CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY. 
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donians and Eunomianism (g.v.), and worked out 
a doctrine of the Trinity. We summarize their 
conclusions so far as they bear Jen the deity and 
personality of the Holy Spirit. That the Spirit is 
a living being is assumed because scareely ques- 
tioned. Yet Gregory of Nazianzus discusses 
every possible view. "me Spirit either is a self- 
subsisting substance, or subsists in another as an 
accident, or in God. Ifan accident, He would be 
an activity of God, actuated but not active, and 
ceasing to be when the activity ceased. If a 
substance (ovela), He is either a creature of God or 
God. But Scripture says that He is active, 
‘working,’ ‘speaking,’ ‘separating,’ etc., so He is 
more than an energy, an accident of God; and, 
since also we believe in Him and are perfected in 
Him, He is no creature, but is included in the idea 
of God. Therefore in substance He must be God, 
otherwise a creature essentially different from the 
divine would be intruded within the Trinity, and 
the unity of the Trinity would be disrupted. 
And it were blasphemous to worship a creature.! 
Further, the predicates of eternity and omni- 
presence ascribed by Scripture ( e 53, 1 Со 210. 
318 12%, 2 Со 3/45 134, 1 Jn 45, Mt 2819, Gn 1? 
most cited) to the Spirit, His glorious titles, His 
innate underived abe and holiness, His opera- 
tions in creation and redemption—e.g., perfecting 
angels, quickening, liberating, sanctifying, ' deify- 
ing’ men and uniting them to God—are properties 
and prerogatives of no ereature but of God alone, 
and so the Spirit must be divine. Again, since 
the working of the Spirit is similar to that of the 
Father and the Son, that similarity argues a com- 
munity of essence? Indeed the working of the 
Godhead is one, and, as the graee of the Father 
through the Son is completed in the Spirit, ‘the 
Spirit is conjoined with and inseparable from the 
Father and Son in every operation.’* The Spirit 
is the perfecting cause in the united threefold 
divine working, and to reject the Spirit is to make 
faith in the Son impossible, to frustrate the 
blessings conveyed in baptism, to forfeit one’s son- 
ship. That conjunction and co-operation imply 
coequality, and the numerical order of names in 
the baptismal formula implies connumeration, not 
subnumeration (cwapiópgeu, bmaplöumeıs) or sub- 
ordination,’ Further, since the Spirit is the 
Spirit of the Son, ‘His very own,’ He stands 
related to the Son as the Son to the Father, т.е. 
eonsubstantially and inseparably, and is in God 
by virtue of being in the Son, who is also in God.? 
"Therefore the Holy Spirit is rightly included in 
the Godhead, and to be worshipped and glorified 
with the Father and the Son as divine.® 


It is not within our province to discuss the Scriptural exegesis 
which supplies the material, and the Neo-Platonic metaphysics 
which furnishes the formal, principles at this argumentation. 
But, before proceeding to the next section, it is imperative to 
keep in mind that the ‘personality’ predicated nf the Holy 
Spirit, as of the others in the Trinity, is not the modern con- 
cept of a self-conscious, selt-determining ego. Rather, ‘the 
three subjects ranked neither as separate persons, nor ав attri- 
butes of the real divine being, but as three special hearers or 
independent foci of all attributes and activities of their common 
divinity, and also of a peculiar and characteristic property.” 9 








1 The Five Theological Orations, ed. A. J. Mason, Cambridge, 
1899, v. 6; Athan. ad Serap. i. 17, 20, iii, 6; Gregory Naz. § 10. 

3 Athan. ad Serap. i. 238., il. 3; Basil, de Spir. Sanct. chs. 9, 
16, 19, 24; Gregory Naz. Theol. Orat. v. 14, 28, 3; dymus, 
de Trin. ii, ; ct. Niceta of Remesiana (A. E. Burn, Cambridge, 
1905), de Sp. 8. v.S*- хуш, 

3 Basil, Ep. 189. 

4 Athan, ad Serap. 1. 143 Basil, de Spir, Sanet. 16138) 

10-12, 15. 











quoted by W. P. Paterson, The Rule of #aith?, London, 1912, 
р. 218, n. 2. 








2. The doctrine of the Procession (Filioque 
controversy). — We divide this section, which 
covers a thousand years, into two parts: (a) the 
divergence between the Eastern and Western 
Churches in doctrine, and (b) its conciliar expres- 
sion. 

(а) The Nieczno-Constantinopolitan Creed, after 
asserting in Scriptural phrases the consubstanti- 
ality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the 
Son, formulated, in the clause тд ёк той татр 
ékmopevóuevov, that wherein He is differentiated from 
them. As 'ungeneracy? (äyevvnoia) denotes the 
special characteristic of the Father as having 
the divine essence within and from Himself, so 
‘generation’ Dénge) and ‘procession’ (&kweuyıs, 
ёктбрєисіз) denote the special characteristic of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit respectively, as they 
eternally derive their being from the one fount of 
deity. ` Ав against the Macedonians ‘ procession’ 
implies that the Spirit is not a creature, and also 
evades the Ennomian dilemma that He is either 
‘ungenerate’ or ‘ generate,’ whilst the combination 
of Scriptural passages (Jn 15%, 1 Co 2”)? in the 
formula removed the ground for complaint often 
urged against the unscriptural Nicene term 
épootctos, The relation of the Spirit to the Son is 
not dealt with in the original form of this Symbol. 
The Greek Fathers of this period at times touch 
the matter. They appear to shrink from using 
the term * procession’ of the Spirit’s timeless rela- 
tion to the Son, sometimes using Jn 16%, ‘receiv- 
ing from the Son,’ in that connexion (so Athana- 
sius and epiphaning), at other times drawing a 
distinction between the egress of the Son and 
Spirit, the former being immediately, the latter 
mediately through the Son, from the Father. 
This distinction, shaped by Gregory of BLUT 
became the typical Eastern formula.‘ And yet, 
in other passages, the Son and the Father appear 
as conjoined in the origination of the Holy Spirit ë 
—a view which is never directly opposed for four 
centuries, except by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t 429) and Theodoret (t 458). 

In the West another direction was taken. 
Hilary (c. 360) had asked, without answering, the 
Дис whether the Spirit’s receiving from the 

on differed in meaning from the Spirit’s proceed- 
ing from the Father (Jn 16!^ 15%), and Ambrose 
(t 397) regarded the terms as parallel, though he 
did not teach the doctrine of an eternal procession 
from the Son.” It was Augustine Ambrose’s 
pupil, who laid down the doctrine of the dual 
procession, 2.e. that the Spirit eternally ceeds 
from the Father and the оп, who together (and 
not, asin Greek theology, the Father solely) con- 
stitute the principium of the Spirit. 

Not that they constitute two principia, as the Easterns later 
alleged, or that He proceeds fram them as they are hypostati- 
cally distinct, but ‘secundum hoc quod unum eunt... sicut 
Pater et Filing unus Deus et ad creaturam relative unus creator 
et unus Dominus, sic relative ad Spiritum sanctum unum 
principium,'8 

He deduces the doctrine from Seripture, from 
the ‘ insufflation’ in Jn 102.9 Augustine had per- 
ceived that in the doctrine of ihe Trinity, as 
taught the Greeks, subordination was not 
thoroughly excluded so long as the © procession’ of 
the Spirit was regarded as serial from the Father 
to and through the Son; so he reconstructed that 

1 Greg. Naz, Or. xxxix. 19, xxv., Theol. Orat. v. 8 ; Greg. Nya. 
adv. Fun. 1; cf., on the term, Suicer, p. 1068 f. 

2 See Hart, Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876, p. 86, n. 4. 

3 See vol. fü. p. 2145, 

4 Ct. John Dam. de Fide Orthod, i, 12. 

5 Naz, Or. xxxvil., тд dÉ dupot cvrquydvov ; Did. Alex, 
janet, 55 31-37 ; Epiph. Ancor, ix. 69 f., map! äuborepws, 
тард verbe каї vioù; 
rt. ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY, vol. i. p. 586. 

7 De Spir. Sanct. ti, 11. 


8 De Trin. v. 14. 
9 Ib. iv. 29 (PL xlii. 908); Tract. in Joann. xcix. 7 Ё. 
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doctrine and conceived of the Trinity as an eternal 
reciprocity of relations, 

‘Semper Soe inseparabiliter, . . . aimul in invicem, neuter 
solus, , . . quia unnm sunt relative.’ | 
In that eternal mutual relation the spirit is the 
mutual love of both the Father and the Son, the 
harmony of their unity and equality, their com- 
munion, essential holiness, very nature and 
substance. This doctrine of the dual procession 

rmeated the Western Church and eventually 
jound expression in the inserted clause ‘Filioque’ 
in Latin translations of the Nicseno-Constantino- 
politan Creed. 

(b) ‘Filioque’ Controversy (conciliar).—This con- 
troversy strictly belongs to ecclesiastical history 
and not to the history of doctrine, but, for 
completeness, a brief ontline is given. The first 
recorded mention of the insertion of the ‘ Filioque" 
clause appears in connexion with the Council at 
Toledo (A.D. 589) on the occasion of King 
Reccared’s conversion from Arianism. The inter- 
polated ereed was popular in Spain, France, and 

ingland, but not even Charlemagne could indnce 
Leo І. to authorize its adoption in Rome (802). 
The innovation of this teaching was one of the 
counts of Photius's indictment against the Western 
Church in A.D. 866, which led to a rupture three 
yearslater. Not until A.D. 1017 did the interpola- 
tion receive official sanction at Rome, by Benedict 
viL, and this was followed by the schism in 1054. 
At Bari, in 1099, Anselm of Canterbury prodnced 
his treatise on this theme; but not till the 2nd 
Council of Lyons (1274) did re-union appear 

racticable, An agreement was reached, explain- 
ing the dual procession as ‘not from two principia 
but one principium, by one “spiration ” and not 
two,’ but attempts to enforce the agreement met 
with violent resistance in the Eastern Churches. 
Again at Ferrara-Florence, 1439,* a formula was 
reached in which the Greeks accepted Filioque as 
=per Filium. But synodal letters revoked the 
agreement in 1442 and 1453, and the following 
ear the Eastern Church was under the rule of the 
urk. At Bonn (1875) the Old Catholies at- 
tempted to heal the long-running sore, but the 
SESS reached lack official recognition.® 
LITERATURE.—On the Patristic doctrine the best work in 


Spiritus Sancti, Jena, 1751; H. 

joctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Cambridge, 1876. 

3. Later Roman Catholic developments.—These 
developments, so far as they concern the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, bear upon His work in the 
inspiration of Scripture and tradition, and as 
guaranteeing the infallibility of the pope when 
pronouncing ez cathedra the doctrines implicit in 
the sources of revelation. The former was dealt 
with at the Tridentine Council (A.D. 1545-1563), 
the latter at the Vatican (A.D. 1870). Before 
narrating the developments, a brief résumé of the 
previous history of opinion may fitly be inserted 

Bee, Ep. 23812. (PL xxxiii. 1043), de Trin. vi. 9 ib. (xlii. 


2 De Trin. v. 12 (PL xlii. 919), vi. 5 (ib. 997), xv. 27 (ib. 1080), 
de Christ. Doct. 1. Б, de Civ. Dei, xi. 24; see, further, vol. vi. p. 
262 t. and vol. iv. р. 240*, 

$ But of, art. Crezps AND ARTICLES (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 
2408, and А. E. Burn, ‘Some Spanish MSS. of the Constantino- 
politan Creed,’ in JSt ix. [1908] 301 f. 

3 CI. vol. iv. p. 199, 

6 See, further, art. Оливв Овть эрох CHURCH, vol, vi. рр. 
4201, 422, 
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here. The organ of the Holy Spirit's utterances 
was regarded hy the sub-apostolic age as supremely 
the OT, and until the disappearance of prophets 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. their pre- 
sence within the Church visibly attested the Spirit’s 
rule and gnidance.? The excesses of ecstatic pro- 
phecy in Montanism (g.v.), and its protest against 
ecclesiastical laxity, provoked a reaction and 
strengthened episcopal organization, and hence- 
forth the episcopacy was regarded as alone 
possessing a 'charism,' as the custodian of un- 
written, apostolic tradition, and the bond of 
Church unity.’ Against the heresies of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries these traditions were used, along 
with and equal to NT Scriptures, as standards of 
doctrine; and the presence of bishops in general 
conncils made possible the famous canon of tradi- 
tion, as ‘quod ubique, As semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.’* The general councils were 
held to be specially inspired by the Holy Spirit,’ 
Gregory the Great (+ 604) even ranking the first 
fonr general councils as equal in authority to the 
four Gospels,® and with this the East was in 
accord. One strong objection, indeed, of the 
Eastern Church to the interpolation of ‘ Filioque’ 
was that it lacked ecumenical sanction. This is 
not the place to narrate the long struggles between 
East SS West over papal supremacy, and between 
the Western Councils? and the popes as to the 
seat of authority. In sum, the papacy had be- 
come virtually an absolutism under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy, and the Reformers (see 
below) challenged the entire system. At Trent it 
was decreed that unwritten traditions were equal 
in authority with the written Scriptures, since they 
had come down in unbroken succession from the 
SE who had received them from the mouth 
of Christ Himself, or from the Holy Spirit's 
dictation; that the OT Apocrypha is canonical; 
that only the Holy Mother Church can authorita- 
tively interpret and judge the true sense of 
Scripture, limited by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers; that the Latin Vulgate is the authentie 
form of Scripture for preaching controversies, ete.? 
Although the Holy Spirit was supposed to preside 
at the sessions, only rarely is any decree made 
alluding to His prompting;'® and the question 
whether the pope was the ultimate repository of 
tradition was adroitly evaded. Bellarmine, how- 
ever (t 1621), threw out the idea that the word of 
the Church, ie. either of a Council or of the pope 
teaching ex cathedra, was no mere word of men, 
liable to error, but in some mode (aliguo modo) 
God's word, i.e. put forth by the assistance and 
governance of the Holy Spirit." The papacy of 
Pius тх. (1846-78) Ere the enactment of that 
view. His first encyclical (Nov. 1846) asserted 
infallibility, as also the declaration of the im- 
maeulate conception (1854) ;! he asserted that ‘la 
tradizione sono io,’ and the Vatican Council, while 
limiting the exposition of revelation or the deposit 
of faith so as not to declare new doctrines,!® pro- 
nonnced it as a ‘divinely revealed dogma’ that, 
1 Clem, Rom. ad Cor. 45; Barnabas, ete. 

2Ct. Di ; Hermas, Mand. xi.; Barnabas, 169; of. 
Harnack, TU ii. 123, 

Iren. ad», Hær. їп. iii. 18, iv. 26. 2; Cyprian, de Unit. 
Eccl, ch. 4, 

4 Vincent of Lerins (А.р. 434), Common. ch. 2. 

5 Cf. artt, CouscıLs AND SYNODS, vol. iv. p. 190f., BIBLE Di 
тн CHURCH, vol. il. p. 590. 

8 Ep. i, 24. 

7 СЁ John Dam. de Fid. Orth. i. 1, iv. 161. 

8 E.g., of Constance, 1414-18; see artt. COUNCILS AND SYNODE 
vol. iv. p. 198, Gaubicanısm, vol. vi. p. 1619, 

B Sess. iv, v. 
10 CÉ., e.g., ses: 
11 De Verb. Dei, . 
WCE. Lord Acton, The Hist. of Freedom and other Essays, 
London, 1907, p. 499; W. Ward, The Life of John Bee 
Cardinal Newman, ii. 295 ft. 

33 De Eccl. Christi, ch, iv.2 
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“when the Roman pontiff speaks ex cathedra . . . 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in the 
blessed Peter (Lk 22% is usually meant), he 
ssesses that power of infallibility with which the 
ivine Redeemer willed that His Church should 
be furnished in defining doctrine on faith or 
morals . . .'1 REM “the infallible authorit; 
of the Council infallibly created the infallible 
authority of the Pope, and by that Act died,'? and 
the teaching office of theSpirit was confined to the 
pope, and, through him, the Roman hierarehy. 

LITERATURE.—See art. Councıus AND Srsons, vol. iv. p. 208, 
and add Н. E. Manning, The Temporal Mission of the Holy 

Jos, Loadon, 1899; W. Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, 2 vole., do. 1912; С. P. Fisher, Hist. of 
Christian Doctrine?, Edinburgh, 1897 (for good summary of 
Еевйег'а exposition ot the dogma of intalliviliy); W^ P. 
Paterson, he Rule of Faith?, London, 1912, ch. i. 

4. The Reformers and their successors. —With 
the Reformation the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the personal experience of believers was brought 
into the foreground. Both the formal and the 
material prineiples of the Reformation — the 
sufficiency of Scripture alone without the accretion 
of tradition, and justification by faith—were 
based upon the illuminating regenerating opera- 
tions of the Ше Seripture had its authority, 
not from the Church, of which rather it was the 
norm and touchstone, but from the Holy Spirit, 
for, as Luther (1483-1546) said, it was ‘the book, 
writing and word of the Hol Se and of that 
he was certain, because ‘the Holy Ghost also 
writes it inwardly in the heart? Of that 
certainty,* both as to Scripture and as to the 
subjective assurance of election, Calvin (1509-64) 
was the chief exponent. It was a self-evident 
persuasion, wronght by the ‘inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit,’ lifting the mind above doubts, 
hesitations, and scruples as to the truth of the 
Scripture ; а persuasion superior to reason, needing 
no external arguments, for the Spirit that spoke in 
the prophets still speaks in the hearts of believers." 
But against the Anabaptists (g.v.), who claimed 
the Spirit’s inspiration for their visions, Calvin and 
the various confessions restricted the Spirit's opera- 
tion to the Word of God, and thus prepared the 
way, in the absence of a reasoned theory of inspira- 
tion, for the later Protestant legalism,’ which could 
assert that the consonants and vowel points of 
the Hebrew OT were inspired. From this new 
Babylonian bondage to the letter deliverance came 
—to the heart, with the spread of Pietism (g.v.), 
under Spener (+ 1705) and Francke (| 1727), who 
deeply influenced Moravianism, and thus the 
Evangelical Revival in England under Wesley, and 
to the mind, through the spread of Biblical 
eritieism.® Thatthe Quakers are in the line of the 
Reformers, notwithstanding the criticisms of John 
Owen and Richard Hooker, can be seen from 
George Fox’s word in Lancaster court-house (1652) : 


“The Holy Scriptures were given farth by the Spirit of God, 
and all people must first come to the Spirit of God in them- 
selves, hy which they might kaow God aud Christ, ot whom the 
prophets and apostles learat, and by the same Spirit know the 
Holy Scriptures; for as the Spirit of God was in them that gave 
forth the Scriptures, so the same Spirit of God must be ia 
all them that come to understand the Scriptures.” 9 





1 Ct, T. Granderath, Constitutiones Dogmatice Sacros. Feum, 
Cone. Vat., Freiburg i. B., 1892, pars. 11, * Const. de Eccl.’ iv.5; 
the decree ia givea fully in vol. iv. p. 842b. 

2 А, Sabatier, p. б. 

3 J. Köstlin, Luthers Theol.2, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1901, ij. 7, Eng. 
tr., Philadelphia, 1897, ii. 226-253 ; Luther, S«mmtiche Werke, 
Erlangen, 1826-57, xxiii. 250. 

4 See art, Certainty (Religious), vol. tii. p. 325 t. 

5 Inst. bk. i. ch. vii. §§ 2-5. 

8 Ct. art Brnurouarny, vol. ii. p. 616 (f). 

3 Cons, Helvet., 1675, art 2. 

8 Cf. Е. Reuss, Hist. du canon des saints Ecritures?, Strass- 
burg, 1864, chs. xvi,xvii.; A. Sabatier, p. 204 f. 

9 The Journal of George For, London, 1901, i. 138; see also 
R. Barclay, Apology for the True Christian. Religion, London, 
1678, prop. iii, 








All the various Protestant types agree as to the 
need for the Spirit's work in regeneration, but 
difier, owing to their anthropological views as to 
the extent of man's eorruption, eoncerning the 
degree of this influence and the place of the human 
element in salvation. We cannot here go into the 
details distinguishing Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Arminians.! Luther’s beautiful language may be 
taken as typieal : 

“I believe that it is aot of my own reason or by my own strength 
that 1 believe in Jesus Christ my Lord: it is the Holy Ghost 
that by the Gospel haa called me, with His gifts has enlighteaed 
me, through genuine faith has sanctified and sustained me, just 
аз He calls, gathers together, enlighteas, sanctifies, and sustaing 
by Jesus Christ, in true proper faith, all Christendom,' 2 

Both Luther and Calvin derive much from Augus- 
tine's doctrine of grace, for which Calvin preferred 
to use the term * Spirit of God,’ thus avoiding the 
nuance of quasi-physical foree which clings to 
Augustine’s thought and the medizval sacramental 
theory of grace. He more closely connected the 
Holy Spirit with Jesus Christ: 

‘The Holy Spirit is the bond by which Christ efficaciously 
binds us to Himself,’ it is the eflicieut cause of salvation creat- 
ing faith ‘by which he (8с. the believer) receives Christ,’ aad 
* where the Spirit illumines to faith Christ inserts us within His 
body and we hecome partakers of all goods.’3 

The instruments used by the Spirit are the 
"Word of God, read or preached, and the sacra- 
ments, whieh are regarded as ‘visible words, 
pietures of the word, signifying what the word 

roclaims.’* The retention of infant-baptism, 
however, scarcely accords with the condition of 
Chureh fellowship, which is © principaliter societas 
fidei et Spiritus sancti in cordibus,’ and it was 
left to Anabaptists and Quakers to protest against 
this inconsisteney.° The effect of the Spirit’s 
working is faith, defined by Calvin as ‘a certain 
and steady knowledge of the Divine benevolence 
towards us, revealed to our minds and sealed to 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit.'7 Personal assur- 
ance as a part of saving faith, emphasized by 
early Reformers,® was ultimately dropped by their 
suecessors, though revived by the early Methodists.? 
Human co-operation with the Spirit in conversion 
was practically denied by the deterministic thought 
of Luther” and Calvin. Melanchthon, however, 
asserted three conjoint canses—the Word, the 
Holy Spirit, and man’s will (the latter weakened 
hy the Fall) and initiated the controversy over 
Synergism (g.v.); but later the human factor had 
freer play with ethical gain in the doctrines of 
Arminianism and Amyraldism (gq.v.). 

As regards the person of the Holy Spirit, Ше 
traditional views were accepted by the Reformers, 
with the exception of the Socinians, who revived 
Arianism (g.v.), taking the ascriptions of personal 
activities in the NT as figures of speech, and the 
Spirit of God as a property. of God without hypos- 
tatization.? Althongh Socinianism called forth a 


eopious literature in opposition, the arguments 
for the Spirit's personality marked no advance 
upon Patristie discussions,!? 

Leaving the historical confessional formulation 
of the Spirit’s person and work, we now turn to 
the presentation of the Holy Spirit as an experi- 





9 Ct. W. Cunningham, The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, Ediuburgh, 1862, essay iii., and art. SIETHODISM. 
10 01. К. Seeberg, Dogmengesch., Leipzig, 1835.08, Н. 227. 
її F, Socinus, Responsio ad libellum. Jac, Wuicki, cap. x. 
Cat. Racov. cap. 6, qu. 12. 
12 СЁ. Pearson, Ezposition of the Creed, London, 1659, art. 
Tiii, and notes in vol. ii. pp. 29-262, ed. E. Burton, Oxford, 
1847, 
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ence. Theremain 
ence, normally as exhibited in liturgies and hymn- 
ology, distinctively and peculiarly as manifested 
in nıystieism, and critically in the light of modern 
philosophical discussions of the concept of person- 
ality. 

$T Holy Spirit in liturgies and SERE 
—In the cultus of the Christian Church the Holy 
Spirit has been from the first an object of worship, 
with His коргош festival of Pentecost,? special 
seasons (as aptism, the eucharist, anointing, con- 
firmation, ordination [qg.v.], when His presence 
and operation were invoked, and distinctive organs 
through whom He was mediated to the Church. 
In the apostolic age the eucharist was followed b; 
what was practically the celebration of His ‘re: 
presence? within the Church.? His operation was 
терезе in diverse fashion: as a sanctifying 
influence operating as a physical force upon the 





j RECHT will treat that experi- 
x. 


waters of baptism, and expelling the dragon there- 
from,’ as a magic power passing through the oil of 
unction into the body and soul of the anointed, 
imparting divine life, removing the traces of sin, 
charming away invisible evil spirits, producing 
gladness and making men ‘christs’ Or He 
comes aslight, and the baptized become ‘illuminati’ 
and ‘see things beyond man’s ordinary vision,'5 as 
a ‘seal,’ stamping the divine image upon the soul, 
giving it a ‘character,’ later regarded as indelible,® 
which served as a mark of identification for aiding 
angels on earth and the last Judgment in heaven, 
and as a potent amulet against the devil.” At the 
‘epiclesis’ in the eucharist (g.v.) His coming 
shows forth (ároġńvy), changes, and sanctifies the 
elements,® and the prevailing Greek view was that 
thereby the holy food became ‘the medicine of 
immortality.'? At the laying on of hands in con- 
firmation and the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
etc., the Hol, Spirit came to be thought of as 
conveyed by physical contact.” Yet with all this 
materialistic and magical terminology, borrowed. 
from the OT and mystery-religions, the religions 
instinct prevented the more spiritual view of the 
Holy Spirit as working in the mind and conscience 
of men from fading altogether away, and there 
were never wanting voices to assert that the 
Spirit was not tied to the sacraments, that faith 
and penitence were indispensable for the acquisi- 
tion of the Spirit, that the agencies who conferred 
Him were not fontal but only ministerial, and 
that He was no impersonal gift but a living being. 
To these things the hymns of the Church universal 
give ample witness. Passing by the early doxolo- 

‘ies, we may note the beautiful expression of the 

;pirit’s influence in the recently discovered Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon : © near as the wings of a 
dove to its brood (28!^), opening the soul as spring 
softens the hard clods (11), playing as a harpist 
upon the soul ( Gen prompting praise and teaching 

is ways (3614 31%) Another Syrian singer, 
Ephraem of Edessa (c. 378), warns against too 
much scrutiny as to the Spirit’s subsistence. ‘Love 


1 See artt. FzsTIVALS AND Fasts (Christian), vol v. p. 847, 
*Pentecost' in ER 
2 Ci. L. Duchesne, 
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ril Jer. Cat. Lect. iii. 8. 
3 Methodius, Con. viii, 8. 
5 Сут. Jer. xvi. 16, 
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(Oxford ed. Ixxiv. 71.) ; psendo-Cyprian, de Aleat. 8; Cyr. Jer. 
xvi. 26; Apost. Const, vili. ; Augustine, de Bapt. с. Donat. iii. 
16; Catech. Rom. pars. 11. ch. iii. qu. 94, ed. Florence, 1718; 
«t, Anglican Prayer Book st ordination of bishops. 
3i Ed. J. Rendel Harris?, Cambridge, 1911. 
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the brooding of the Holy Spirit and approach not 
to pry into Him,’? The Latin hymn-writers, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to set their doctrines to 
hymns, the dual procession, the Spirit as the 
bond of the Trinity, as the mutual love of the 
Godhead, finding frequent expression.? Impressive 
in its simple majesty is the solitary line of the 
Te Deum, * Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum ' ; 
and, however the inclusion of the Quicumque Vult 
in the service-books of Western Churches, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, is regarded, it at least 
kept in the foreground the personality and deit; 
of the Spirit. Two nohle hymns from the 9 
and llth centuries—the ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ 
and ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus’ *—have served as models 
for most modern hymns dealing with the Spirit’s 
work as experienced by devout believers. And, 
although Ritschl’s criticism of Lutheran hymns for 
Pentecost, that little mention is made of the Spirit 
as the creator of a common consciousness and 
corporate fellowship within the Church * and ‘a 
purely individual self-contemplation’ is dispro- 
PS emphasized, is applicable to most 

ymns, nevertheless the outburst of hymnody has 
ereated Churches, stimulated revivals, overflowed 
ecclesiastical boundaries, and, along with prayer, 
kept the Spirit’s regenerating, renewing, consoling, 
teaching, guiding work before the Church, checked 
the crass materialism which ceremonialism un- 
doubtedly fosters, as it has borne witness also that 
the Spirit ever indwells the Church.’ 

6. Mysticism and the Holy Spirit. — The mystics 
in their quest for an intense awareness of the 
Divine Presence meet with a response which they 
interpret as the direct action of the Spirit of Си 
upon the human spirit, Various are the sij 
denoting the Spirit’s activity—ecstasy,® glossolaly,? 
a fecundity of ideas which fall thick and fast as 
snowflakes on the mind,® emotional enthusiasm,® 
an inflow of divine love strengthening the will," an 
accession of new vigour so that ‘the operations of 
the soul entirely united to God, are all divine,’ п 
and especially noble fortitude in martyrdom.” 
More generally the Spirit’s coming is seen in the 
enhancement of the mental powers, purging ‘the 
eye of the soul’ so that the hidden meaning of 
Scripture grows plain and the mysteries of Christi- 
anity become clear. Thus Tertullian, the Mon- 
tanist, claims that the Paracleteis the institutor of 
anew discipline, making the Catholic faith better 
known, clearing up obscurities and equivocations 
in Scripture, and reforming the intellect.5 Origen 

1 Select Works, tr. J. B. Morris, Oxford, 1847, p. 4001. 

5 Qf. Paulinus of Nola, Nat. 9; Prudentius, Cathem. Hy. 5, 
v. 159; Adam of St. Victor, in Н. A. Daniel, Thesaurus 
Hymnologieus, Leipzig, 1841-56, vol. ii. hy. 902. 

3 Ap. Daniel, i. 806, ii. 87. 

4 Hist. of the Christian Doct. of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 828. 

5For the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in liturgies cf. A. J. 
Macleao, The Ancient Church Orders, Cambri 1910, ch. 
"vii. ; Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 1871. ; 
for Anglican Prayer Book ct. art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ in Prayer-Book 


Dictionary, ed. ©. Harford, etc, London, 1912; cf, art. 
*Hymmody, in CE vii. 5961, where further literature is 
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6 Tertullian, ado, Maro. iv, 22 ; of. Plotinus, Enn. чт, ix. 81. ; 
Bernard, de Consid. v. 11. 

7 Ignatius, Phil, 7; cf. exx. in G. N. Bonwetsch, Gesch, des 
Montanismus, Erlangen, 1881, p. 197 ff. for Montanism; and 
artt. Cauısaros, IRVING ANO THE OATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 

8 Philo, de Migr. Abr. 7; Mme. Guyon, Autobiography, Eng. 
tr., Bristol, 1773, pt. Н. ch. 21. i 

30, John of Ruysbroeck, Vie et Gestes (Quores, vol. i), 
Paria, 1909, pp. 115, 119 f., 128. P 

10 Augustine, de pir. A Litt, 49, оп Ro 65; Richard of St. 
Victor, de Contemp. у. б. 

11 john of the Cross, Montée du Mt. Carmel, French tr., 
Paris, 1866, iii, 1, Eng. tr., London, 1905, ili. 1, § 6. 

32 Gf, Passio Perpetua et Felicitas ; Eusebius, HE v. 16f. 

1301. Clem. Alex. Pad. і 6. 28; Augustine, Conf. vii 
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alleges that the Spirit enables men to aequire the 
gifts of learning, wisdom, and knowledge.! Cyril 
of Jerusalem points out that all intellectual beings, 
even the archangels, need the teaching and saneti- 
fying influence of the Spirit? and Gregory of 
fazianzus claims that aid in the formulation of 
the doctrine of the Spirit. Sometimes messages 
are received in the mystic state, by audition or 
vision, which are held to possess objective validity, 
and to continue, if not supersede, Scripture revela- 
tion. But a close scrutiny generally reveals that 
such messages have some basis in Scripture, or are 
the offspring of auto-su; tion, and the practical 
judgment of the Church has placed such communi- 
cations or revelations in a place below canonical 
Seripture. A recurring feature is the view of the 
Spirit or Paraclete as marking the consummatin; 
зда of revelation—the mature stage, the OT an 
being respectively the childhood and youth 
of religion. We meet it in Montanism as it pro- 
tests against officialism within the Church ; * in the 
Middle Ages in the protest against sacramentarian- 
ism of Amalrie of Bena (c. 1204) and Joachim of 
Flore (t 1202)—the latter the ony prophet outside 
canonical Seripture mentioned by Dante*—-who 
taught the supersession of the sacraments in the 
age of the Spirit; at the Reformation, when the 
thoroughgoing Reformers, the Anabaptists (v 
set the inward voice or word of the Spirit above 
the outward word of Seripture, and in Puritan 
England with the Quakers' protest against saera- 
ments, orders clerical and formal religion. 
Usually the mystic is found re-asserting some 
neglected or forgotten truth of religion or em- 
phasizing a union with God so elose as to verge on 
the Bbsorptign, of the soul in God, as in pantheism 
(q.v.), and intensity of emotion is taken as the 
sign of the Spirit’s presence. All movements of 
the soul are taken as the action of the Spirit, and 
consequently fanaticism and enthusiasm have been 
ata premium.® Yet, beyond HESE springs of 
energy have been unsealed (cf. Catharine of Genoa, 
Mme. Guyon), an exhilaration of Spirit experienced, 
an inbreaking from the supersensible world appre- 
hended and utilized, which have started revivals, 
lifted the Christian Church to higher levels of 
service and devotion, and prevented Christendom 
from accepting the world as a closed system into 
which new streams of blessing from God can find 
no entrance. The phenomena of revivals especi- 
ally endorse the mystics’ claims: 

“The impulsa of the Great Awakening (in America 18th 9) 
was а theological conviction which took shape in (Jonathan) 
Edwarda’ [q.v.} mind, a beliet in tha immediate action of tha 
Divine Spirit upon the human noul.'7 
Of the Spirit's working the mysties have no doubt : 

"пово hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
iot confound nor doubt Him oor dany.’ 6 
They are sure that they have reached the essence 
of essences, have touched the ultimate reality, God. 
But, when they are asked for further knowledge of 
the inner life of the Godhead, there is no Fresh 
knowledge conveyed over and above the Christian 
revelation. The Trinity is still the dispensational 
Trinity, and, though Eckhart and John of Ruys- 
broeck may pass Tu that Trinity into the 
‘stillen Wüste” of Godhead, the secret of an 
immanent Trinity in the Godhead remains un. 
disclosed, And orthodox mystics, as Sta. Teresa 

1 De Prino.i. 1; ct, Basil, de Spir. Sanct. 9, 

2 Cat. Lect, xvi. 23. 

3 Orat. xli. 26; cf. John Smith, Select Discourses’, London, 
НЯ Vel. Virg. 1, de M. 14, de Pudic. 21; ct. 
Greg. Naz, O7, xli. ch. 1 nn Re 

5 Par. xii. 1398. 

S Ct art. Ехтишвгдвта (Relig 

7 A. V. б. Allen, J. Edwards, Boston, 1889 ; cf. J. Buchanan, 


Office and Work of the Holy Spirit, Ediaburgh, 1844, p. 402 f, 
F. W. H. Myers, Saint Paul, London, 1867. 
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and St. John of the Cross,! fare no better. Behind 
all their musings we catch echoes of the Augus- 
tinian-Seholastic doctrine that the Son proceeds 
through the divine intellect and the Spirit ШОН 
the divine will?—echoes which make clear that the 
human mind is not so bare and empty of earthly 
reasonings as was supposed: Still, the mystics of 
& speculative turn have served the race nobly 
by their scrutiny of the cognitive processes in 
mysticism. Eekhart’s doctrine? of the Fünkelein 
—‘the likest God within the soul,’ ‘the divine 
spark,’ in which all other faculties of the soul meet 
—as the meeting-place of the temporal and eternal 
world, one with God in essence, is an advance on 
medieval ideas of ce as a magical bestowal, 
lifts human nature above Angustinian doctrines of 
total depravity, prepares the way for the Quaker 
doctrine of the ‘Inward Light,’ for the modern 
view of divine immanence, and gives a ground for 
the working of God in other religions besides 
Christianity.* But the distinctive feature of Christ- 
ian mysticism, as it hears on the Holy Spirit, is 
that the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, the Eternal 
Son, who works within believers and brings them 
into the state of sonship to God, gives an assurance 
of salvation which no rationalism can shake, and 
to their ‘wondering view reveals the secret love of 
5 


7. Modern philosophy and the Holy Spirit.— 
The Holy Spirit in the specifie theologica sense 
has been but little discussed in modern philosophy. 
Spinoza ([g.v.] 1632-77), it is true, examined the 
Biblical data in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,® 
but searcely E beyond the medieval Jewish 
view of the Holy Spirit as the spirit of prophecy, 
reduced it to designate the contents of revelation 
or simply the ethieal effects which He producen in 
men, and regarded the inner witness of the Spirit 
as pure ER & product of prejudice and 
assion, reason being really the light of the Spirit." 

egel (g.v.) used the term * Holy Spirit’ to denote 
the syrit of logie, but the resemblance to the 
Christian doctrine is merely nominal. The God of 
Hegelianism is scarcely personal,® and the rôle of 
the Spirit as the synthesis of a dialeetie process 
would make it the sole and HIRED reality in the 
Trinity, and the Father and the Son inferior to, 
and mere abstractions from, its reality. The 
Geistesleben of Rudolf Eucken's philosophy labours 
under the difficulty, common to idealistie systems, 
of showing how its manifold activities are ex- 
plieable without a personal substrate or subject, 
and how ‘an abstraction’ can be ‘of itself the 
most fruitful of realities,’ and, though God, as in 
speculative theism, is regarded as ‘spirit,’ the 

1Ct. The Interior Castle, Eng. tr., London, 1900, viith 
Mansiona, i. 9; The Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Eng. tr., London, 
1908, bk. ti. ch. 29. 

2 Ct. Anguatine, de Trin. xv. 27; Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theol., 1. qu. хх 

3 Ct. W. В. pge Christian Mysticism? (BL), London, 1900, 
р. Zi R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1909, 

4 СЁ artt. INSPIRATION, POSSESSION. 

5 Sea, further, artt, Mysticism ; John Owen, Works, ed. W. Н. 
Goold, Edinburgh, 1850-55, iv, 4-226 ; W. Р. Paterson, The Rule 
of Faithi, ch. F. voo Hügel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 9 vols, London and New York, 1908; E. Herman, 
The Meaning and Value of Mysticism?, London, 1916; on 
Eckhart tee F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker des 14 Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart, 1845-57, ii. 66, 1. 2, 110, 1. 26, 55, 1, 221. Akia to the 
experienca of the myatics is that of great poets aad artista; 
ct. Dante, Par. l. 13-33; Miltoo'a Invocation, Par. Lost, i. 
17-26; Browmiog'a Cristina, iii-iv; tor a useful discussion cf. 

, London, 1919, Essay vi. “The Psychology of Inapira- 
tion’ (С. W. Emmet); W. Macneile Dixon, * Inspiration,’ in HJ 
xii. [1914] 509ff. See artt. POSSESSION. 

5 Amsterdam, 1070. 
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Holy Spirit as an inner distinction within God is 


not disoussed. The critical analysis of self- 
consciousness, which is distinctive of modern 
philosophy, has influenced the attitude of mind as 
it approaches thie doctrine of the Spirit. The 
Kantian epistemology, with its limitation of the 
pure reason to the phenomenal, has restrained 
speculation on the transcendental factors ex- 
perienced in religion, and fostered agnosticism in 
theology. This is apparent when Kant saya, * We 
can neither recognize a super-sensible object within 
our experience, nor exercise an influence upon it,’ 
in his religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft, in the Ritschlian theology with its 
exclusion of metaphysies from theology and the 
attention given to the Holy Spirit’s work, 
and in the ‘religionsgeschichtliche’ school (Gunkel, 
Weinel, Volz), who would evaluate the phenomena 
of the Spirit's working by parallelism with heathen 
views of demons, gods, and spirits? The idealist 
reaction against Kant (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), 
u the Ego in cognition and volition, has 
elucidated somewhat the meaning of personality. 
As a result the traditional interpretation of the 
Church, whereby personality is construed in terms 
of substance and aceident,® is felt to be inferior to 
that in terms of self-conscious spirit, But person- 
ality (q.v.) as yet has been only partially explored, 
and the application of one mystery to another can 
hardly bring much light to the mind.* When 
applied to the Trinity, speculation can help us to 
conceive the timeless relation of the Father and 
the Son as mutually subject and object, but 
furnishes little explanation why & third is neces- 
sary, and the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Spirit as the mutual bond between the Father and 
the Son merely gives a relation, and a relation is 
not necessarily a person.” Even the analysis of 
the religious consciousness affords little help, for to 
practical experience the indwelling of Christ and 
the incoming of the Spirit cannot be differentiated.* 
In view of these facts, not to mention the divided 
state of Christendom, the stagnancy of thought in 
the Eastern Church, and the standardization of 
Aquinas’s theology by the Roman Church, the 
likelihood of any ecclesiastical reformulation of the 
doctrine is very remote. The tendency of modern 
philosophy to postulate the metaphysical reality of 
spirit has also influenced theological thought on 
е doctrine of the Spirit. In this view, spirit is 
‘a substantial, yet immaterial, entity," a synon: 
of mind as the substrate of consciousness, whether 
in the individual or in a society. This usage is 
akin to that of the Logos in Gree! Ee and 
meets us in the Zeitgeist of modern speech. It is 
of value in so far as it supposes consciousness as 
& quality of spirit, and points the inadequacy of 
representing mental phenomena in terms of matter 
and force. But, when it is applied to the Holy 
Spirit as the collective spirit (Gemeingeist) which 
animates the collective life of believers,’ it does 
less than justice to the personal activities ascribed 
by Scripture to the EU Sea and repeats the 
Sabellian heresy. The ligious instinct can 


1 Königsherg, 1793, tr. J, W. Semple, Edinburgh, 1838. 

ZOE KF. Nösgen, Der heilige Geist, i, 26, n. 50 

з Сї. ‘Athanasian’ Creed ; Basil, Epp. xxxvi, 6, xxxviii. 3; 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., 1, qu. xxix. 

4 Ot, W, Sanday, Christologies, Ancient and. Modern, Oxford, 
1910, p. 1561. for the subliminal self as ‘the sphere’ where the 
Divine Spirit’ works; and cf. Н. К. Mackintosb, in Ee? xxi, 
[1809-10] 558 f. and art. CONSCIOUSNESS, vol. van: 58t. 

5 Qt. D. W, Forrest, The Christ of History and of Experience’, 
Edinburgb, 1914, p. 210 f. 

5 Ct. J. Denney, The Christian Doct. of Reconciliation, London, 

рр. 308-312. 
7}. Dewey, in DPAP ii, 308a. 
8Schleiermacher, Glaubensiehret, Berlin, 1842, § 123; cf. 
Hegel, Phil, af Religion Eng. tr., London, 1895, ii. 334, iH. 2 
Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 6051. 














acquiesce in no impereonal principle or transitory 
modality, and any interpretation of the Spirit 
which falls short of ascribing personal consciousness 
to Him makes Him cease to be an object of adora- 
tion and worship. From the criticism of self- 
consciousness and the narratives of mystical ex- 
periences certain conclusions may be drawn—as 
that the Spirit is known only in His working, and 
not in Himself ; that it is difficult to represent Hia 
personality to the mind, since He is manifested in 
the gifts which He confers without the medium of 
& physical body ; that His presence is apprehended 
in the light that He brings rather than in what He 
is; that what lends precision to the idea of the 
Spirit is to be sought in the character and life of 
Jesus, God’s Son, whose Spirit He is; that His 
individuality is suppressed in His mission to glorif, 
the Son (Jn 16%); and that the organism He 
indwells, through which His operations are mani- 
fested, owing to the divided state of the Christian 
Church, is but dimly apprehended as the Body of 
Christ, ‘the Temple, the Habitation of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

On the whole question of the Spirit’s personality 
and the difficulty of its expression we cannot better 
the language of Swete: 

‘The idea of the One Undivided Essence, subsisting eternally 
stter a three-fold manner and in a three-fold relation, finds but 
very partial correspondencies in the nature of man or in any 
finite nature, When we try to express it in precise language, 
our terminology is necessarily st fault ` the “hypostasis?” of the 
philosophical East, the “persona” of the.practical West, ara 
alike inadequate; in the e Of God we speak as Modem, 
continue to do so until “tbat which is perfect is 
gome.” Yet our imperfect terms represent eternal verities. 
‘The currency may be base, but it serves for the time to circu- 
late amongst men tbe riches of God's revelation of Himself.’ 

“‘Tragumanar significar per verba non si poria ; però l' esemplo 
basti в cui esperienza grazia serba.’ 3 
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The Trinity and Modern Thought, n.p., 1906; J. Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity (ford Lectures), а volo, 
Glasgow, 1809, leot, xix.; C. C. Everett, Theim and the 


Christian Faith, New York, 1909. 

iv. ON RITSCHLIANISM AND THE HOLY SPIRIT.].A. E. 
Garvie, Ritsehlian Theology%, Edinburgh, 1902, cb. xl.; 
J. К. Mozley, Ritschlianism, London, 1909, Sea also artt. in 
RGG, s.v. * Geist und Geistesgaben,’ ‘ Trinitàt'; CE vii. 409ft. ; 
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R. Ввсн HOYLE. 

SPIRIT CHILDREN.—Different views may 
be accepted as to the nature of pne religion, 
magic, and their relations to each other; but there 
is no doubt that among the lower races the subject- 
matter of magico religions practices and ideas is 
largely taken from fundamental organic functions 
and crises of life. Food, matters of sex, economic 
activities on the one hand, birth, puberty, marriage, 
death on the other, are all associated with ritual 

1Qf. Robert Hall's experience described in the memoir by 
Olintbus Gregory, prefixed to Hall's Works, London, 1846, i. 62. 

2 Church Congress, Exeter, London, and Derby, 1894, p. 694 5 

Personality; A. E. Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty and the Modern Perplexity, London, 1910, ch. x.; 


